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INTRODUCTION. 


I . This Report embodies the results of the 5th regukr census of India taken 
on the 18th of March, 1921. lu eompiJmg it I have, for the most part, adhered 
to the general arrangements of the subject matter adopted by my predecessors. 
It is essential to preserve some uniformity in the presentation of the statistics 
in order that it may be possible to measure progress and development by com¬ 
parison with the past. The main tables in which the figures are presented are 
fhe result of careful thought and study in the past-and I have not introduced 
cltanges except w’here such changes resulted in a clearer exhibition of the statis¬ 
tical matter without the sacrifice of contmuity of method. Similarly in the 
review of the figures in this volume 1 have followed in the main the arrangement 
of the subject matter previously adopted. 1 have, however, taken a somewhat 
different view of the scope and design of the Report from that adopted in the past. 
In the preface to the Report of the Census of 1891 Sir Atlielstane Baines wrote : — 
“ A gopil deal tas been added, too, in e spin nation ol the statistics that would bare been 
doeined unneceSBaiy had the work been written for efficient teuders only, but which becomes 
advisable aa soon as a public is approached that has no experience of what is to us in India 
a matter of every day observation.'’ 

To this sanguine view of the appeal of the Indian Census Reports may doubtless 
be ascribed the tradition that they should embody such descriptions of the general 
conditions of the Indian ooctinent, its geographical, geological, physical, meteo¬ 
rological and ethnical characteristics, as should be necessary to ensure that the 
analysis of the particular factors which influence the statistical results is interest¬ 
ing and intelligible to the uninformed reader. There must, however, be a limit 
to this treatment of the subject. India, it is true, develops and progresses and 
the individual conditions affecting its population in a definite period vary. But 
the elemental foundations remain. Her ancient and mysterious faiths have not 
removed the mountains, her rivers flow on, the mousoon blow's up with greater 
or less intensity and the main differences of origin, habit and race persist lieneatU 
the development of political and social character which the levelling influences 
of progressing civilization induce. Even if I had the literary ability to present 
anew for the fifth time a general description of India and its peoples 1 should 
still consider that such an endeavour was unsuitable and unnecessary. The 
work has been done over and over again by others besides Census Commissioners. 
It has amused the leisure of abler writers than myself and edified a public which 
will know no thin g of this report. ! have taken it for granted, therefore, throughout 
the report — and this is also the attitude adopted in most of the provincial reports 
— that the student who is aufiidently attracted to the subject of the growth of 
the population of India is familiar with the previous history and the general 
features of the country, its provinces and states and tlieir peoples; and where 
it is necessary to refer to such mattcrB the reference will take the form of allusion 
rather than of deacriptioTi. 1 have also assumed in the reader such knowledge 
of the economic conditions of the individual provinces and tracts of the country 
as would be obtained by a perusal of the more elaborate de.scriptions in the reports 
of previous censuses, to which I shall where necessary refer for the more detailed 
discussion of past cLrcmnstaiices, This attitude may deprive the report of some 
of the interest that attached to its predecessors, but it is imposaiblo that every 
successive census report should be entirely self-contained and at any rate there 
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is this tliat the method described has enaided me to curtAil considei> 

Jihly the length of the review-, 

2. In the Hesoliition issued by the liovemment of India in June, it 

was observed that— 

** Mitch iqteresHng and vahiahk inforniation on the subject of the religious beliefs of the 
peoples of Indio, their ethnic divisions, social structure and traditions, customs, folklore und 
dialects has been collected and presenteil in pre\'ioii8 census reports of India and of the pn^ 
vinces. A good deal of this and suniilar information collected from various sou rocs has now 
]>een collated and presented in a systematic manner in the publications of the ethnographic 
and linguistic surveys, and except n-liere there are special reasons, e.g., in Burma, for conti* 
nuing the ethnographic and linguistic researches it is unnecet^Ty that the collection of further 
information on these subjects which does not bear directly on the census statistics should form 
a prominent feature of the present ccohus. On the other hand the (lovcmment of India desire 
that special attention should be given on the present occasioo to the collection of statistical 
and general information bearing on the industrial and economic side of the life o( the people. 
The precise nature of these enquiries must, to some extent, differ in didetent provinces and it 
is intended that the ProWncial Superintendents of Census Oiiemtions should work in close 
«a-opcration with the local Departments of Industries. The Census Commissioner will indicate 
to Superintendents of Census Operations the general lines on which these enquiriea might 
proceed and the exact statistical mfonnation to be obtained. The tiovemment of India 
think it advisable that, as in the case of the ethnographic enquiries previously undertaken, 
an oflicer in each district sitould be specifically nominated to undertake the collection of auch 
local information as may with the approval of the local Clovemment be indicated by the Pro« 
vincial Su{H.'rintendeut of Census Operations. tVliile realbiing the difficulties attending this 
.suggestion owing to the incriMiae in work and the depiction of staff the iiovernment of India 
trust that the practical nature of these i^nquiries will commend this suggestion to the consider* 
ation of local Oovemments wherever it is IcsHible.” 

In regard to tlie omisstou of much of the dmeussion which formed an interesting fea¬ 
ture of previous census reports it will be found tliat tlie reports of the present series 
have conformed t-o the instructions giveti. The system adopted on the present 
occasion was that the letter press of the report itself should usually be confined 
to a presentation of the statistics collected on the schedule and exhibited hi the 
tables, \vith such a review of them as should .snllice to brinff out their true meaning 
an^l place them in relation to the factors that have influenced or determined them. 
Problems of |)opulation, taken in its various aspects, enter into almost every cb- 
cunistauce of the life of a people and the track of the figures leads us into country 
of the widest interest, where there is plenty of scope for the explorer even though 
lie keeps fairly close to the main track and resists the lure of the sidepaths into 
the attractive but sometimes obscure and ill-lit valleys that fringe the route. 
At the same time it was important that no new matter that could be used to throw 
light oil the statistics should be lost, vrhile in many cases it was ailvisable to go 
further into tlie origin or nature of the special factors w-hich bear on the figures. 
Tlie more curious reader wrill find m the appendices to many of the volumes 
more elaborate discussions of matters kindred to the main subject which are the 
result of a deeper or wider research. 

With regard to the collection of industrial and economic statistics and infomm- 
tiou the conditions altered considerably during the course of the census operations. 
Proposals were made for something of the nature of an extensive economic siu'vey 
in parts of India, but it was found impracticable to undertake anything of the 
kind under the conditions obtaining at the time and with the stafi available. 'I’he 
rapid development of the industrial Departments of the Government of Lidia 
and of the provinces and states resulted in the concentration of eflort and action 
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in regiird to industries in the hsnds of the ofticets of these departments and of the 
Labour Bureaus wtio had special know'ledge anr) facilities for collecting and dealing 
with infiastrial information of all kinds^ and an^dhin" that the census department 
coukl achieve in this direction m as of little value besides the more systeniatic and 
experiencetl work of experts and specialists. At the same tinae a considerable 
amount of interesting information has lieen collected in the provincial reports 
along lines which I laid down from head-quarters ; but the extent to which atten¬ 
tion was diverted to general matters from the census statistics themselves differs 
considerably in the t ase of different provinces, anrl consequently the information 
obtained is of a somewhat scattered nature which does not alwaj's lend itself 
to contpilatioQ and ceprodnetion in a report dealing with the whole of India. In. 
Bombay, for example, under the orders of his ( iovemment, Mr. Bedg^vick abstained 
entireh' from any general discussion of industrial methods and results. In the 
United Ptovincea whatever infonnation of this kind was collected was handed 
over by Mr. Edye to the head of the local industrial department to be worked 
up in that department; and, speaking generally, the efforts ol the Census Superin¬ 
tendents, where the}' liave been directed outside the immediate scope of the 
poptdatiou census, have been to obtain and present statistics which can be dealt 
with hereafter by trained experts. The statistics obtained through the special 
industrial schedule, which is described in Chapter XU, should prove interesting 
and useful to those engaged in studying in<histrial development in India. 

3. I'he fifth oensus of the Indian Empire was taken on the night of the 18th 
of March, I £121. The chief considerations which decide the sclectiiig of the date 
of the census are (1) that the date should be as nearly the exact decennial anniver¬ 
sary* of the previous census as possible, (2) that there should Ije moonlight between 
7 P.M. and midnight when t he cnuinerators make tiieir verification of the schediilea 
and (3) that occasions of large fairs or other gatherings which would disturb the 
normal distribution of the population should be avoided. On the present occasion 
the date selected conformed with these various requirements. The Census of 
U>1 L luul been held on Mart‘li iOtJi of that year so that the decennial interval was 
only exceeded by eight days. Tlie moon was just after the full ami the season 
was in most parts of India neither too cold nor too liot for the enumerators to 
make their rounds v^itli reasonable comfort. It is impossible altogether to avoid 
festivals, fairs and similar assemblies in so wide an area as the Indian Empire, 
hut except for the Un fair in Ajmer, a concourse of pilgrinis in Puri, some fairly 
large fairs in South India and various small gatherings in different parts of the 
country* there was no large disturbing element of this kind. Plague, which had 
in 1911 caused a serious dislocation of the population in many towns of the Bombay 
Presidency, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and elsew here, was luckily nowhere 
vindcut at the time of the 1921 Censu,s, and the distribution of the people was on 
the w^hole as normal as it vvould be possible to find it at any time in any averagie- 
yeat. 

4. In the introduction to his Census Report for India of 1911 iny prede¬ 
cessor, Sir EdwartI Gait, gave a brief description of the maimer in which tbo 
Indian census is taken. There has lieeu little change in the main organization and 
machinery* of the enumeration. In each province and large state the census 
is controlled by* a special officer w'lio frames his local orders on the basis of the 
general instructions contained in the Census Code which is issued from the oflico 
of the Census Commissioner and of the various circulars which reinforce and amplify 
the instructions in the Code. The district, w*hich fonus the main unit of censua 
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Administration, is divided out into charges, circles and blocks, the block, consisting 
usually of thirty to forty houses, behig the ultimate sphere of the enuiueratoF. 
The charge and circle officers arc, wherever possible, local officials who are called 
upon to perform duties as census officers in addition to their ordinary official work. 
The Lan<l Record staff and the village schoolmasters perhaps supply the most 
-efficient portion of the subordinate census stafi. Enumerators have to be sought 
after among the most intelligent and literate portion of the population, and ate 
placed under a statutory obligation to perform their duties as census officers. 
The staff is earcfuJly instructed some months before the census, and a preliminary 
enumeration is held during the mouth or three weeks before the census date, in 
which all the schedidcs are written out for the population then found in the blocks, 
so that the actual census is merely a revision, with reference to the facta on the 
census night, of these schedules already carefully prepared and checked. The 
immobile nature of the Indian population secures under this system a very high 
standard of accuracy in the enumeration of the ordinarj^ population. For popula¬ 
tion located under abnormal conditions, e,g., in transit by rail, road or w'ater, or 
collected in places such as cantonments, hospitals, asylums, jails and so forth or 
temporarily in fairs or camps and for population so dispersed over large tracts 
of the country as to render impossible enumeration under the ordinary organ¬ 
ization, special measures were adopted which were based on tbe lesidt of 
previous experience and need not be dcscrilied here. 

5. Once obtained it is important that the figures should be despatched from 
the local areas to the districts and provhieial centres as early as possible, so that 
there can be no opportunity for tampering with then), and there was as usita] 
keen competition among the Provinces and States to get their provisional totals, 
based on a summary count of the schedules, into the Census Commissioners 
office with the greatest possible speed. The first figures to arrive were those of 
the Sarangarh State in tbe Central Proviiutes, with a population of 118 thousand, 
and within four days the returns of a population amoimtiiig to 123 million.v 
liad been received. The publication of the total of India was delayed by the non- 
receipt of certain totals from the Andaman Islauds, \vhich were held back by a 
temporary break-down of communications, but the provisional figures for all 
India were published on the 5th of .4pril. The difference between this provisional 
total and the total obtaine<l after elaborate compilation of the returns in the 
offices only amounted to -04 per cent, of the whole population of India. 

6. The compilation and tabulation of the statistics was carried out under 
much the same system as was adopted in I All and described in the introductory 
Section of Sir Edward Ifait’s report. The entries in the schedules are tramsferretl 
by copyists on to slips of a convenient size and shape anti these slips are made up 
into bun files and manipulated by sorters into the various combinations required 
for the difierent tables. The possibility of superseding the slip system by tbe 
introduction of mechanical sorting by means of electric sorters or tabulators was 
naturally considered. The general objections to tlie use of machinery in the 
Indian census were stated by Sir Edward Gait in his report. The main difficulty 
perhaps lies in the fact that such machines had not previously been introduced 
into India or tested by any experience under Indian conditions. It is impossible 
to make experiments on a large scale on tbe oercasion of the periodic census when 
work hits necessarily to be rushed through and false steps cannot be retraced, 
and it was necessary that such machines should survive a full trial in a perma¬ 
nent office before they were adopted for census purposes. Now that this sorting 
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machinery has been int rod need into some of tlie large Railway Offices in India it 
will be possible, before the Census of ]93i,*to decide on the basis of actual experi¬ 
ence under local conditions whether it is possible to substitute for our preseut 
system of compilation the more rapid, accurate and impersonal method of mecha¬ 
nical sorting. 

7. There is no direct means of gauging the accuracy of the Indian census, 
but there are certain considerations which can help us to arrive at some idea of 
the probable extent to which the figures represent a complete enumeration of the 
population. In the first place, as will be seen in Chapter 111, no less than 90 
per cent, of the population were enumerated within the district in which they 
were bom. All but a few of these were probably enumerated in their place of 
residence; and this settled and immobile characteristic of the people is itself 
an iiiiportant ally on the side of accuracy of enumeration, as it means that the 
schedules, prepared and checked at leisure during the pceluninary enumeration by 
census officers with local knowledge of the people, are very little altered at the 
final count. Again, the elements In the population in \rhich inaccuracy is most 
likely are (1) the town areas, especiaQy the large congested towms and cities, (3) 
the remote and sparsely populated areas in vrhich the standard organization 
cannot be easily applied and (3) temporary collections of people in camps and 
fairs away from their ordinary place of residence and the floating population on 
rail, road and water. 

(t) The town population of India is 321 million persons, but of these Si million 
peraons reside in towns of under 10,000 persons which axe not largo enough to pre* 
sent any difficulty of oi^nization. The remaiumg town population, viz., 24 million 
persons represents only 7 per cent, of the total population of India. 

(2) The population of areas in which, owing to inaccessibility or administrative 
difficulties, the standard organization could not bo put in force amounts to rather 
more than 6^ million persons, excluding the Presidencies of Bombay and Aladras 
the figures for which are not available. Even if the total amounts to S million per- 
soDS this only represents 3*5 per cent, of the total population of India. Arrange - 
nieuta diSered in these areas but, except in a few tracts where only an estimate 
of the population eoubl be made, it was usually possible to draw up a fairly 
complete scheme for the census of the inhabitants ; and, as by their very nature 
the population of such areas was specially immobile and stationary and measures 
were always devised to preclude a double count of those who moved in or out of 
the areas, the census was usually as accurate here as elsewhere, the only differ- 
euce being that the final verification on the census night wa.s omitted. 

(3) The date of the census is, as we have seen, chosen so as to ensure a mini- 
mum disturbance of the normal distribution on account of fairs and gatherings. 
On the present occasion there was little serious dislocation on account of plague 
or other epidemics. In any case the population contained in camps and gatherings 
as w'cU as the number of persons actually in transit from place to place is an iu- 
simiificaiit fraction of the total. Specially careful arrangements are made for 
these classes and there i.s no reason to think that omissions are numeious. 
Apart from these special tj^ies, amounting in all to not more than >2 per 
cent, of the population, we may confidently assert that the standard of accuracy 
ill the enumeration is exceptionally high in India. Over the large part of the 
country the organization ultimately tests largely on the Land Record stafi, an 
excce<lmc'ly trustworthy and capable body of local officials who have an intimate 
• knowledge of the people within tlieir sphere of work. Plenty of time is given 
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for tbe various steps b tlie organization wliich is now faimJiar to tlio people and 
accepted by them usually without rcsAitmetit and often with considerable interest. 

8. On the present occasion tliere were b sooie places special difficulties on 
account of tlie nun -co-operation uiuvenient, The obstacles in this case took tito 
form not so much of direct opposition as of a distinct disincJinatioii on t Jie part 
of that section of the population on whom the census relies, the lower literate 
classes of the towns and larger villages, to take up without remuneration work 
which demanded a certain amount of time and entailed a certain amount of trouble 
and bconvenience. Our more definite obstnclea m the fom of strikes and direct 
refusal to co-operate occurred chiefly m the west of India (the Bombay Presidency), 
in Calcutta and in some of the cities, towns and larger villages of the Punjab, 
the United Provinces and tJie Central Provinces. At a critical time a large section 
of the village accountants of the Bombay Presidency, who constitute a very 
important element in the census organization, went on strike for higher pay and 
refused to take on duties ii^ connexion with the enumeration. Similar strikes on 
the part of the Land Keconl staff occurred in other provinces, while the school¬ 
masters of village schools, another body of men ordinarily available for the 
enumeration, were in a state of extreme dissatisfaction at their pay and prospects. 
In many of the larger towns the greatest difficulty was experienced m obtain¬ 
ing a sufficient staff of enumerators and supervisors. The Indian prefis, while 
advising that information should not be withheld by the general public for filling 
up the census schedules, declared that all voluntary assistance in the way of acting 
as enumerators should l>e refused and, though Mr. Gandhi announced at the last 
moment that no obstacle should be placed in the way of the census operations 
it was too late for this pronouncement to have much effect and throughout the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere the spirit of the non-co-operation movement 
afforded those <lesignated for census work just that excuse which they required 
for shirking a duty which they had from the first been anxious to avoid. Diffi¬ 
culties of this kind had to l>e ilenlt with bj" a district staff already fully occupied 
with extra work in connexion with the elections to the legislative assemblies and 
with the many new political, economic and local problems wliicli the state of the 
country^ presented. The manner in which these difficulties were met, and success¬ 
fully met, is described in the provincial reports. Recourse was had where neces¬ 
sary to the penal provisions of the Census .A,ct and official assistance was called 
up wherever it was available. The nuraiier of paid enumerators was increased 
and b certain areas blocks were doubled up, while b some cases we dispensed 
with the final check on the census night and relied on the preliminary enumera¬ 
tion. The Provincial Supermtendents are satisfied that b the end the principal 
diffieultiea were successfully overcome and we have, I believe, obtained a census 
which is not less accurate than previous enumerations in respect of the number 
of persons mcliide<l, and throughout the Indian States and over a very large rural 
area of British India which is little affected by the advanced trend of opinion, 
the schedules are at least as accurate as they were in the previous census. But 
it must be admitted that m the not inconsiderable areas in which the difficulties 
of obtaining and traiunig the staff were pronounced a certain proportion of the 
schedules were carelessly and maccutately wTitten up. lu some cases it has been 
possible to revise defective schedules after the census but thb has not been feasible 
in all cases. To express the degree of accuracy of the figures by a mathematical 
measure is however entirely a matter of guesswork. Mr. Lloyd (Assam) speaks 
of an exceptionally accurate census. Mr. Thompson (Bengal) opmes that it is 
very unlikely that the census total is out by as much as one per mille and it is pro- 
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lyfiUte that it is very much more accurate. >!r, -lacob (Punjab) discusses the 
question of accuracy in some detail and takes a less san^uiiie view. He thiuks 
that so far as the enumeration by sex and religion is concerned it would be unsafe 
to assume greater accuracy thau one per cent, of error and that in some of the 
columns the error is almost certainly greater than this. lam inclined to think 
that this is an outside estimate of the probable extent oi error. In any case in 
a large number of cases errors of omission must be counterbalanced by double 
enumeration, so that so far as numbers are concerned there is a corresponding 
reduction of the total dehciency. 


9. I may perhaps add some brief information as to the cost of the census in 
India. The bulk of the cost, which in the case of so large a population is naturally 
of considerable importance, falls on the Imperial Exchequer, though some of the 
local charges arc met in part by the ]^hmicipa]ities and other local bodies. The 
cost in 1911 in British India worke^I out to between fis 5 and 6 per 1 ,000 of the 
population, which was somewhat less than in 1901. In the last decade evcty item 
connected with the census has substantially increased in price, including the wages 
of e-stablishment and the cost of paper and printing. The cost on the present occa¬ 
sion amounts to Rs. 14 per l.OOO Imt varies considerably in different provinces, 
being over Rs. 27 in Burma and between Rs. 9 and 11 in Bengal and Bdiar and 
Orissa. The expenditure compare.^ well with that in some of the States, e.g,, 
Barixla over Rs. 54 and Cochin Rs. '23 per 1 ,000, The cost of the census of England 
and Wales in 1911 is reeonled as working out to £5’8s-'8<i., which is equivalent to 
between 81 and S2 rupees of Indian money* 

10. This Report forms one volume of the Census series, the remaining 

24 volumes dealing each with the 
census of an individual Province or 
State. The names of the officers 
who controlled the census operations 
in the main provinces and states 
are given in the margin and T 
acknowledge with gratitude the 
ability, energy and devotion which 
they have shown iu the perform¬ 
ance of their duties, without which 
it would have been impossible to 
have brought to a successful issue 
by far the largest and most diffi¬ 
cult census in the world. The re¬ 
ports will be found well up to the 
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very high average of the census reports of the past and some of them are of 
exceptional interest. 

Messrs. Thompson, Tiillents and Lloyd have written exceedingly interesting 
reports for the three Eastern Provinces of India, in which the eflfectii of the economic 
and imlustrial conditions on the population statistics are well brought out. Mr* 
Sedgwick successfully overcame special difficulties of organisation in the Bombay 
Presidency, owing to strikes of census officials ■ and his report, which reached me 
as early as September, 1922, contains a great deal of interesting statistical di.scu&-^ 
sion illuminated by well designed and well executed diagrams. In the Punjab 
Mr. Middleton carried through the enumeration and compilation successfully 
but owing to illness was only able to write one chapter of the report, an interesting 
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chapter in ivhicli he has gii’en a gootl sketch of the raoveinente of population and 
the economic conditions of the Piovince, flfr. Jacob, who succeeded him and 
finished the report, was able, in spite of thn short time at his disposal, to contri- 
bute some valuable statistical discussion on lines which are new in Indian Cen¬ 
sus literature. In his report of the United Provinces Census Mr, Edye, while 
niaTshallbig his facts and figures with considerable skill, has imported a strain of 
humour and epigram which makes the volume thoroughly good reading. Messrs. 
Boag and Houghton have written sound reports of the conditions in Madras and 
the Central Provinces and the material in the North-West Province and Hajputana 
has been ably worked up by Hai Baliafhir Sardar !,phna i^iiigh ami Hai Bahadur 
Pandit Brij .fiwan Bal, There were disconcerting changes in the Superinten¬ 
dents in the course of the census in Ck'iitral India and Baluchistan, but CoL Luard’s 
gieat know'Iedge of the country and experience of previous enumerations were 
invaluable for the organization of the Central India census and Major Fowle’s 
report on the Baluchistan census is an excellent contribution to the descriptive 
history of an bitcrestiug tract, Mr. Crantham had, for various reasons, special 
difficulties to contend with in Burma, which were enhanced bv his own continual 
jll-health. Tie brought a keenh’ critical mind to the examination of the statis¬ 
tics and his report contains pa.ssages of considerable originality. The reports 
of the various States are of considerable interest, that of the Barocla State bv 
Mr. Mukerjea being specially W'cll wTitten and contabiing a great deal of valuable 
statustiea! and general discussion. Mo.st of the reports contain appcndicea in 
which it has been possible to cany discussion of interesting matter into detail 
whi(di it would have been inconvenient to include in the text, and a list of some 
of the more interesting pas.sagea of this kind, troth i#,. the text and the appen¬ 
dices, will be found in Appendix VIIJ to this Report. ^tj s unfortunate that owing 
to unavoidable ciriiiinstances it has not been possibiTto include in this volume 
the report of Mr. H, 0. W. Meikle, Government Actuary, on the age statistics of the 
census. This report will be published separately and should be found specially 
interesting, as the material has, on this occasion, been worked up by an actuary 
who i.s thoroughly in touch witli Indian conditions. / 

li. The volume of work dealtwith by the Government Presses has enormously 
increased during the last ten 3*cars and delay in the completion of this as well as 
some of tlie provincial reports is due to the fact that it is not possible to obtain 
in the presses the same expedition in the outturn of work as it was in the past. 

I am griiteful to .Mr. J. J. ^leikle. Superintendent of Government Printing, for 
the assistance he has given by undertaking the prmtmg not only of this report Init. 
of some of those of the Provinces and States. lifost of the dic^grams in this Report 
have been reproduced at the 'rhoinason College, Rcrorkee, and the ^ork has Ijecn 
done with accuracy an<l precision. It was, owing to the necessity of economy^ 
unfortunately not powible to carry through the execution of a somewhat elalrorate 
map of India, showing by colour the distribution of the population, which 1 bad 
designed in consultation wdth Colonel Tandy, K,E,, of the Government of India 
Survey Oepjirtincnt, and a much more modest map has had to take its place. 

Finally I must acknowledge the invaluable services of my Superuitendent 
Pandit (iopal Datta Tewari,B.A., who has controlled my office throughout my tenure 
of the appointment of Census Commissioner. Besides the examination and check 
of the detailed statistical matter and the compilation of the tables, a conBiderable 
amoont of general responsibility has fallen on him diu'lng my absence on tour and 
I am also indebted to him for valuable assistance in connection with this report. 


J. T, MARTEN. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


CENSUS OF INDIA, 1921 . 


CHAPTER I. 

niul Moveiiieut of PoiHiUition. 

Section 2 — Intcoduetory Itemarha* 

* 

The statistics dealt with in this Report cover the whole of the territory known 
as the Indian Empire, lying roughly between longitudes (3!* to 101“ E* and latitudes 
8“ to 37“ Ny and embracing (a) the territories directly controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, generally kno^sii as British India, and (6) the IndiaR States, consisting 
of areas adininistered by Indian Chiefs m political relations with the central Govern¬ 
ment or with one or other of the provincial Governments. Surrounded on the 
northern and eastern borders by the independent countries of Persia, Afgliamstan, 
Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan, China and Slam, the frontiers of the Empire ate, except in 
the case of part of the eastern borders of Assam and Burma, well defined. In 
the mountainous countty on the eastern corifines of these two provinces there He 
sparsely inhabited areas which have not yet been brought under regular adminis¬ 
trative control, aud in ouly parts of these could any euameration of the popula¬ 
tion be undertaken or any estimate made. On the western and southern sides of 
I ndia the coast line naturally affords a well defined border. Of the adjacent islands 
Ceylon, thougli a British colony, lies outside the Indian Empire ; but the small 
clusters of the Aminidivi and Laccadive Islands on the west and the larger 
groups of the Andamans and Nicobars in the Bay of Bengal form part of India, 
while the Aden Settlement, w'hich is undei’ the administrative control of the 
Bombay Government, forms politically, if cot geograplucajly, a part of the Indian 
Empire and was included in the scope of the Indian Census. Within the boun¬ 
daries thus described, but outside the Indian Empire, lie also the French and 
Portuguese Settlemcuts, consisting of the colonies of Pondicherry, Karihal, Chan- 
deniagore, Maiie and Yaman {French) and of Goa, Diiimin and 'Hiu (Portuguese). 

A census of these territories was t^en by 
their own Governments on the 1 8th March, 
1921, ill the French Settlements and in 1920 
in the Portuguese Settlements, aud the 
results of these censuses together with esti¬ 
mates of the urea and population of some 
of ^ the independent neighbouring states 
wliich are politically most nearly connected 
with the Indian Empire are exhibited in 
the marginal statement. 


Stater or Satiieniont* 

1 

1 Afifu in 
Squmro 
‘ milaa. 

1 

FopulAtion 

AfgluuiistAii « 

1 

1 6vaso,m>a ; 

Nppftl , , , , 

54.000 

5,m(^ooo i 

Bhnlftti 

!2C^.00O 


Frflnoh Po^B^uigiiCHiA ^ 


, 21J11.5T8 

PH>nygtie!ifr FoAdrivfiicm-i . 


1 • 


2. The main political divisions of the Indian Empire are defined in ihergitjticAi 
map which forms a frontispiece to this volume, Including the Chief Commia- 
siouerships of Delhi, Coorg, Ajmer-ilenvara and the jUidumans, the Indian 
Empire has fifteen British Provinces. The last reatraiigement of the eastern 
Provinces of India came into force on the 1st April, 1912, but statistics of the 
Provinces of Assam, Bengal and Biliar and Orissa were separately shown in the 
reports of the Census of 1911. The Proviuce of Delhi was constituted from the 
1st October, 1912. In the main tables the statistics of Delhi are separately 
sliow'n, but in some of the less important tables they have been included with 
those of the Punjab, and the report of the latter province contains a review 
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of tlie cenflua of DelJii, The muneroiis Indian States may be dmded into the 
following grou|js:— 

(i) Single states having separate politieal relations with the Government 

of India, 

(ii) States grouped into agencies in political relations with the Government 

of india^ and 

(ill) States having political relations with local Governments. 

.\moiig the states which form separate political units is now inchided the 
ijwalior State, which was separated from the Central India Agency with effect 
from the 15 th March, 192L The Punjab State Agency was constituted with effect 
from the 1st November, 1021, and includes a number of the larger states which 
were formerly attached to the Punjab Province. The statistics of these states 
fire separately exhibited in tlie Punjab F^epo^t volumes but the Agency ha.s not 
been treated as a separate unit in tiiis report. The third main group of states 
includes the important South Indian States of Cochin and Travancore which arc 
politically attached to the ^Madras Presidency, The statistics of these state.s are 
separately shown in some of the more important tables. The territory of the 
Maharaja of Benares was declared an independent State on the 1st April. 1911, 
and the statistics are separately shown in the United Provinces volume. The 
lombiticd statLstics of the states attached to each province form independent 
units for the juvriJO-sea of some of the more general tables of this report but are 
otherwise included with the figures of the provinces to which they are severall 3 ' 
attached. The general effect of this arrangement may be seen in Imperial Table I 
and in Subsidiary Table III on page i>& of this volume which gives the units 
adopted for the presentation of the statistics of this report. The main arlmuiis* 
trative unit in the British Provinces is the district which varies in si^e and popii* 
tatiou. The Thar and Parkar district of hiind has an area of nearly 14,090 square 
miles and two districts of the Central Provinces (Raipur and Chanda) are bO' 
tween iiiiie and ten thousand square miles in siiie. All these districts are sparsely 
inhabited. On the other hand the Mymensiiigh district of Bengal, with an area 
of just ov'er 9,001) square miles, has a population of nearly five million persons, 
while the Gorakhpur district of the United Provinces and the Malabar district of 
l^fadras each have over three million persons. The average district population in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Madras is over one and a half inillion ^vhile in the 
North-West Frontier Province and Burma it is less than half a million. 

3. For the discussion of statistics of density and movement of popula- 
tiou the administrative division.'! of the country, which have been formeil 
on historical and political considerations, are not always a suitable basis 
<if classification, and various schemes of natural divbions, based usually. on 
meteorological and geological features, have been used in previous census reporte 
for the presentation of the statistics, In the report of 1911 l<ir Edward Gait 
adopted a scheme of sixteen Natural Divisions based on the distribution of 
rainfall, which forms an important influence in determining the varying density' 
of the population. The more general and constant factors which decide the 
topographical grouping of the population in India have now been fully discussed 
in the reports of 1991 and 1911, and it is uimecessaiy to go into the subject 
ill great detail in the present report, while the movement of the population 
during the decade under consideration is largely the result of an inlluenee which 
is not closely related to the principles on wliicii the natural divisions have 
hitherto been based. I liave therefore decided that it is unnecessary to present 
the statistics of India as a whole in any scheme of natural divisions, but 1 
shall make u.se from time to time of auch grouping of the figures as may' appear 
most suitable for the eluoidation of any particular point that may be dis- •* 
cuased. In tbe ca.se of the individual unita of teiritoiy, however, whei^ the dis- 
(ussion of the figures can be of a more detailed nature, the matter is somewhat 
different, and in most of the reports of the Provinces and i^tates the use of natural 
lUvisions has been continued, tlie principles on which they have been tletermined 
being fully ex])iained in the provincial reports. Where it is necessary in this report 
to cany the discussion beyond the figures of the provinces as a whole the provincial 
natural divisions will sometimes be need for presentiug the statistics. 
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DIAGRAM showing THE ACTUAL POPULATION OF THE PROVINCES, STATES & AGENCIES IN I92L 

ARRANGED IN ORDER OF MAGNITUDE. 


Diagrams the of the Provinces^ Stales and Agsneles tw 1921 and the 

of India^ the Ptot^inces and the Stolen and ai differefii ccnst^es. 
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-4R£A AND POPULATION OF THE WHOLE EM^FIRE. 
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Section II — liiatrihutioti and Alovement of the popHtation o/ the 

JUtttpire. 

4. Details of the area and population of India and the Pfovlnoes and States itr* smt 
- are given in Imperial Table I, The main statiatica for the whole of India are 
given in the table below. Further details of the area and population of the 
Provinces and States will lie found in tables at the end of this chapter. The 
diagram opposite shows graphically the statistics of population for the whole 
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country and the chief political divisions of it. The Indian Empire has an area of 
1,805,332 square miles, the area as calculated in the present census exceed¬ 
ing that of 1011 by 2,675 square miles. A statement giving the details of the 
changes of arcii will l>e found at the end of the chapter. About 3.000 square miles 
have been added owing to the enumeration by estimate of certain tracts in 
Burma which had been excluded from previous ceususes. On the other hand 
there is a small balance of loss ou the figures of the revised survey of 
dificrent provinces. A population of about *23,000 persons was enumerated 
iu Assj^im for the first time in remote areas on the north-eastern frontier but 
unfortunately it has not been found possible to give any estimate of the area 
with which this population corresponds. Of the total area ] ,094,300 square 
miles, or 61 per cent. He in British Territory, while the Indian States cover an 
area of 711,032 square miles, or 39 per cent.' The total population is 318,942,480, 
British Territory containing 247,003,293 persons, or 77 percent., and the Jiidiaa 
States 71,939,187 persons, or 2.3 per cent., of the whole population. It is usual to 
illustrate these figures by comparison with the countries of Europe and in respect 
of area and population the Indian Empire has been frequently compatea to 
Europe without llussia. The war has, however, considerably altered the 
national aud political distribution of countries and the new political map of 
Europe is perhaps hardly yet sufficiently familiar to form a graphic contrast. 
Turning further west we find that India with an area about half that of the United 
States has a population almost three times as large. 

Still ID ore interest is alutded by a cumpATifiDn in ri-.^p«t of aiise and population between 
the Indian Empire and some of the other great Em])irf:s <:* tho world's history. Btyce, writing 
in 1914, observes in controstiRg the Bornsn and Indian Eavpires* :—“Thn area of the territories 
iaoluded in the Homan Empire atitsgreateat cjrtcat (when Dacia and the southern part of 
what WAS then Caledonia aud is now Scotland l^elonged to it) may have boon nearly 2,500,(KK‘i 
square miles. The population of that area is now, upon a very rough estimate, about 210 uiilli- 
oos. MTiat it was in encient times we have uo data oven for guessing, but it must e’V'ideatlv have 
been much smaller, pi)5sibly not 100 nnUions, for although large regions, such aa parts of Ada 
Minor and Tunisia, row almost Heserted, were then filled by a dense industrial population, 
^ the Increase in the inhabitnuts of Franco and England, for instance, has fat more than com- 
* pensated this dcclii'e. The Spaubh Empire in America ns it stood in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries was still vaster in area ..But the popnlation ol Spanish America was 

extremely Btoall in coniparison with that of the Homan Empire or that of India, and its organi- 
aation much looser and less eial’orate.” The total area of the Husaian Empire before the War 
exceeded R milbon square miles and the population was about 130 mUliou persons. The 
Chinese Empire has an area estimated at 4,171,000 square miles and a population of about four 
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OHAPTER I,—'Dm'RIBtTTIOX AN’l) iCOVEMEKT OF POPULATION', 


Biagram showing the fopiihtian p«- square vuilf by Priwimen and States of htdvi, 1^1, 

















































































































































HAP of INDIA 
showing the 

DENSITY of POPULATION by NATURAL DIVISIONS 
of PROVINCES & STATES. 

Census of 1921. 
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liDndjed millions. The Provitice^i and States of India, eg wHll b(t seon frein the dhigratn, vary in 
SJ20 aad populatbn over a wide range. The largest in extent. Burma, is in area rather smaller 
ihan Germany and rather laiiger than France and has a {>opidattoo about one-third as numer- 
oas as that of the latter country. The United Provinces is about the same size as Italy but 
has a rather larger population. Bombay rtseuibles Spmn in area and hag a i>opu 1 atioii equal 
to that of Spain and Portugal together, i^-hjJo Assam, the smallest of the major provinces, hiui 
an area rather larger than that of England and Waleg and a population which compares 
with that of Switzerland. Of the larger states Hyderabad and Kashmir have each an area 
nearly as large that of Great Britain without tteland though their combined popnlation is 
not much more than one-third of that of Great Britain alone. 

5* Over the whole of India the population per square inile averages I TTj the 

the mean density in the Britbh Provinoes being 
and in the States 101. The rnumier hi whicb 
m the population is distributed over the whole Empire 
^ is graphically shown in tJie map opposite. The 

m average densities of the individual provmcea and 

states are shown in the diagram opposite. These 
averages are of general rather than scientific 
interest and cover an infinite variety of different 
conditions. Similar figures of some of the other 
coimtries of the ’world arc given in the inargm for comparison. If we take 
the districts (and small states) as a unit and exclude cities, the mean density ranges 
between a minimum of 1 and a maximum of 1,882 per square mile, ' On the 
basis of provincial natural divisions we obtain a classification of density shown hi 
the following table 
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Thus about one-tliird of the population occupies rather more than tvvo'tturds 
of the atea at a deusitv below the mean of tlie country: while one-sixth of the area 
in occupied by nearly half the population at a density of o\’er 350. The centre 
of area is on the boundary line of the BhilsiV district of the Gwalior Stote at Jn^t. 

55' N. aud Long. TS” 1 0' E. The centre of the population )h m the Jubbulpore 
district of the Central Provinces at Lat. 23“ 3fi' N. and Long. 80'’ t' E. 

The imequal distribution of the population of India is due to a variety of 
causes which have been fully analysed in previous census reports and need not 
again be discu^d in detail. In order to increase and multiply man must have 
certam essential conditions—water, fowl, clothing and shelter, a climate not 
fatally unhealthy and sufficient security of life and property to make it possible 
for him to settle and abide. All these factors interact on one another and the 
abesnee of any one of them may counteract the influence of the others. In India, 
where the economic conditions are closely connected with the cultivation of the 
soil, the physical configuration of the area must form a primaiy fatdor, as conti¬ 
nuous cultivation Ls impossible in a rocky or mountainous country. We shall ex' 
pect to find the larger aggregation of population in the level tracts of the country 
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CHAPTER I.—DJSTEIBVTIOX AND MOVEMENT OE TOPCLATIOK, 


and it is in the northern portion of fndia, the valleys of the Indus, Ganges and 
Brahmaputra and the plains of Hajputana, that such continuous tracts of level 

country chiefly exist. 'Within 
such tracts the principal factor 
must usually be the rainfall which 
supplies the water necessary to 
fertilize the soil, and, subject to 
definite modifications causeti by 
other influences, there is a distinct 
general correlation between the 
density of the population and 
the quantity of the rainfsU. Thus 
the sharp contrast between the 
extremes of density in Eastern 
Bengal on the one hand and 
the sparsely inhabited areas in 
the plains of the Indus ^'aUey 
on the other is largely due to 
the difference between imfailing: 
abundance and permanent defi¬ 
ciency of min. In Eastern Bengal, 
where the density of population 
rises aa high as over 1,000 persons 
per square mile in certain tracts, 
every factor favourable to the 
groniih of an agricultiu-al popula¬ 
tion reinforces the dominant 
influence of an abundant and 
stable supply of water from the 
heavens. The level tract of 
country with its fertile alluvial soil 
is drained by a system of large 
rivers. These carry away the 
surplus water and prevent the 
waterlogging anti consequently 
unhealtfiy conditions which retard 
the growth of the population in Western Bengal, where the rainfall is 
equally good but the physical configuration of the coiintrv' is not^ so favour¬ 
able. On the other hand the complete absetice of tnin in large portions of the 
Indus Volley and the plains of northern Rajputana render these tracts 
uncultivable and consequently uninhabitable, except where water is suppli^ 
bv artificial irrigation. Between these extreniea the density figures range m 
every variety of gradation. In the broad and fertile valleys of the t’angw and 
Jumna, as well as in the plains of Gujarat, the countyj' is level and continuous 
cultivation is possible, but here, as well aa over the peninsula generally, the 
fall, while ordinarily sufficient for cultivation, lacks stability m respect both of ita 
periodic, seasonal and local incidence. -4 complete failure of the monsoon, suth as 
that of moo over the central tracts of India, will protluce intense and widespread 
famine which suspends the whole economic machinery, while badly distributed 
rainfall will cause local scarcity which if continued year after year, as in parts of 
the Deccan and Kamatak, will seriously retanl the prosperity of the tract, n 
the central tracts south of the Ganges Valley the physical aspects 
change and the lower ranges of density whicli prevail in this portion of the c^tinen 
are primarily due to tlie le.ss favourable configumtiou of the surface. Ihe un¬ 
dulating plateaus of Central India and the central portions of the peninsula 
are broken by ranges of mountains, sometimes bare and stony and sometimes fore ■ 
clad, and are intersected by rivers and streams which fio\v for the most part ■ roug 
deep cut valleys. There is little scope for large continuous stretches of cii iva ion, 
communications are often difficult, while occasional failure of the 
mittently checks the growth of the population even where there is ordmaniy room 
for it to expand. Nearer the coast the conditions are more favoura> e. n e 
Gujarat plains the density rises to nearly 300, the Kaira district aving a 
density of 445persons per square mile. In the coastal tracts of the i.ovitn, Vt er 
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the physical features are speeiaUy favourable atid the monsoon stable, the standard 
of aggregation is more akin to that of the Ganges ’\"allcy. The Godavari district 
of the East Coast Los a population of 578 per square mile and the Malabar district 
of the West Coast a density of 585, while in the small state of Cochin, where physical 
and economic conditions are specially favourable, the density is as high as 862 
per square mile. 

But though the general distribution of the population is mainly depen¬ 
dent on physical conditions, there are other factors which have added 
their influence to these. The analysis of the factors of density made in 
the report of 1911 shows how the history of a tract has served to encourage 
the expansion of the population, as in the Ganges Valley which was the 
principal habitat of the chief d^^lisiIlg dynasties of India, or retard it, as 
in the case of Burnia and Assam, where the absence of law and order 
till recent times interfered with the settled life of the people, or of the 
Central Provinces, where the country' has comparatively lately been opened 
out by railway and road and colonization is more recent than in the 
northern tracts. Mention has already been made of the influence of 
climate in Bengal and the central portion of the continent. Malaria, 
epidemic and endemic, is the chief agent of mortality in India and its 
nonnal intensity seems to depend more on climatic than on economic 
conditions. Thus besides tlie western districts of Bengal malaria is specially 
prevalent in the submontane tracts of northern India and in the hilly and 
forest portions of the central and southern areas. The influence of irri¬ 
gation in supplying the deficiencies of the rainfall is seen in the increasing 
aggregation of population in the canal colonies of the Punjab, the iiTigated tracts 
of the United Pro^'inces and the east coast of Madras, while industrial factors 
are becoming more and more important as the population moves out of the con¬ 
gested rural tracts to supply the labour required for industrial enterprise, for the 
tea in Assam, the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the minerals of Bengal and 
Chota Nagpur, the cotton of Bombay and the coffee and rubber of southern 
India. 
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6. According to the census returns of 1921 the population of India has increased noifUMi 4 t tar 

by 1-2 per cent, during the decade. Xhe 
figures of previous censuses with the varia¬ 
tions per cent, are given in the margin. 

The average increase since the census of 
1872 falls at a rate of 5'd pet cent., but 
the real gain is considerably less than this 
figure owing to two factors, {a) the additions 
of area and population included at each 
census and (6) the progressive increase in 
the accuracy of the enumeration from cen- 
EUS to census. The effect of these factors 
ou the past figures has been discussed in 
previous census reports and need not be further dealt wuth here. It is clear 
that their influence must steadily decline as organized administration extends 
and the system and practice of enumeration improve. So far as the pivsent census 

is concerned the additional area and popu¬ 
lation included amounts to 2,075 square * 
miles and 80,533 persons respectively, 
while for the present purpose it may 
be taken that the enumeration of 1921 
was, as regards numbers, as accurate but 
not more accurate than that of 1011. 

The general result, after allowing for the 
factors of extension and accuracy, is 
given in the marginal statement. The 
real increase in the population during 
the last 40 years is thus estimated at 
about fifty-four millions or 20'1 per cent. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE VARIATION SINCE 1872 PER 1.000 OF THE POPULATION IN THE MAIN PROVINCES. 
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The variations in the whole of India and tlie main provincea and states are exhi¬ 
bited in the dia^jram below and the diagram opposite; also in the map which 
forms a frontispiece to this volume. 



It will be noticed that the increase in the decade w’as slightly greater in the Brit^ 
districts (1-3) than in the States (hO), and that in the larger provincea the varia¬ 
tions range an mcrease of 5*7 per cent, in the Punjab to a decrease of ^1 pet 
cent- in the* United Provincea. The steady rate of expansion in the provides 
Assanr, the Central Provinces and Burma during the last 50 years was the subject 
of the following remark in the report of last census:— 

“ Lower BuTtna lias grown by IBS per cent, ainoe 1872 and the wliolo Provioco, iacluding 
^Upper Burma which woB annexed In IflSG, by BT per cent, since 1891, In Asaanv mcltiding 
JUanipiir the mcrease since 1872 amounts to 70 and in the Centcid Pcovincea and BceUt to 47 
per cant.” 

.\$sam and Burma again show comparatively high rates of increase. Immigra¬ 
tion is an important factor in the rise in .Assam but neither of these two provinces 
were exposed to an invasion of the influenza equal in virulence to that which wiped 
off the whole of the natural increase in the Central Provinces and Beroi, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bombay and substantially reduced the population in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the liajputana and Central India Agencies and the Hyderabad State, 
The epidemic was severe in the North-West Prontier areas and in parts of the 
Kashmir State. The etimulua given to agricultural prosperity in the Punjab by 
the large expansion of canal irrigation has done much to neutralise the effects 
of the high death-rate in 1918, as is shown by the rapid recovery of the birth-rate 
after that year. In ifengal and Madras unhealthy conditions were more localised 
than in the central and western tracts and development of population was only 
partially retarded, the expansion of population in the coastal districts of south 
India being considerable and amounting to nearly 17 pet cent, in the Travancore 
State. 
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CHAFTEB I.—DlSTRIBUTIOif ASD AlDVEMESt OF POFULATIOS. 
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7, .\ii obvioils factor influencing the VHnation of population in any area is the 
physical movement of people in and out of that area, far as the whole of 
India is concemedj this factor is impossible to estimate exactly and in any case is 
not of real importance. The statistics of birth-place in Imperial Table XI give 
complete fiirures Of those who \^'ere bom outside and enunierateti within India. l.>iit 
the numbers of those natives of India who, at the time of the census, were residing 
in Persia, .Afghanistan, Nepal, China and other Asiatic countries in whurh no 
census is taken are not known. It was shown, howev'er, in paragraph 87 of the 
report of 1911 that on such figures and estinrates as arc available the e.vcesa of 
eixiigration over immigration in India might be placed roughly at about .?8l,0tX) 
persons in 1911, The number of hmnigrants into India from outside has de- 
creasetl from fioO thousand in 1911 to (KM tbousajxd at the present census 
or by about 4(1,000 persons. As regaitls emigration the excess during the 
decade in the niiniber of soldiers and students wiio have left for foreign 
countries is probably more than balanced by a reduction in the emigration 
of labour, owing to restrictions thereon, while there is no reason to suppose 
that emigi-ation to other Asiatic countries has increased. Even if the additional 
loss to India during the decade on the balance of emi^ation amounts to as jimch as 
150,000 persons, or alxiut double the loss estimatea for the preiidons decade, the 
figure is of little importance compared with the gain or loss due to uatm*al 
causes, depending on the health and well-being of the people and shown in the 
birth and death-rate. Before studying these causes, it will be well to review briefly 
the general circumstances of the decade which were likely to affect the growth of 
the population. 

S, While many of the factors and conditions set out in the next paragraph are 
indirectly due to the uar, the war itself had little direct effect on the population of 
[n4:Ua. Such effect coukl operate in three ways (1) by death ca.sualties, (2} by 
increasing the number of persons outside India at the census, ant! (3) by detweasing 
the birth-rate. The actual number of death casualties among the officers and ranks 
of Indian Army units and labour corps was 58,233. The maximum number 
serving out of India in combat>ant and labour units at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indian troops 250,000, labour corps 230,000, 
total 430,000; the number about the time of the census l>eing troops 105,000, 
labour corps 20,800, total 125,800. A fair proportion of combatants was drawn 
from the figliting races of the Punjab and some statistics for that Province are 
given by Mr. lliffiileton in his report. He writes as follows 

“It romcj; a? a shock to the imagination to compare the laortality directly caused by the 
war xvitli that, due to natural oaunes; though war casualties wero amongst tbo pick of the popu¬ 
lation they were nuiuerically insignificant when contrairted wUh thn dcath-roU caused by the 
slightest of epidernics ; indeed it is undoubtiHlly true, iis observed by Mr. Leigh, that the war 
.HAved more lives in the Pimjab owing to the collection of men in cantnumouts where the ravages 
nt iufiucu^a in ]91S were met by efficient medical precHUtioae and remedies than it wiistcd 
nr the field of battle. It is possible that the absence of sn Urge a proportion of * he able-bodied 
frt^m their homes indirectly affected the fjopiitation by lowering the birth-rate, but so many 
ot these men were able to visit their homes on leave that the effect was not (prat euough 
to be discoverable from statistics. With regard to its elliTt upon the numbers of the ]) 0 pLila- 
tiun the ivar is an almost negligible factor in a decade which initsclt wil! render imifiue in history 
long as civilisation lasts,” 

Other proviucea cuutributed their quota to the labour corps which were sent across 
the seas and local figures are affected, especially in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, by the distribution and movements of troops; but so far as the larger totals 
are eoneerned the war is not a direct factor of anj' importance in the census in 
any province. 

9, in considering the factors which determined the movement of the popula¬ 
tion the decade may conveniently be divided into two periods, (a) a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 and (6) the disastrous epidemic year 1913, accompanied 
by scarcity and followed by a second crop failure in 1930. As will be seen 
the vrar hardly began to affect the ordinary life of the people till about 
the third year after its outbreak. Agricultural conditions during the earlier period 
were on the tvhole favourable, fn 1911-12 and J 912-13 there was a serious 
shortage of rain in parts of the Bombay Presidency resulting in scarcity 
couditions over certain areas of the East Deccan, but on the whole insufficient 
rainfall was confined to restricted localities. The year 1913-14 was abnormally 
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tlry. The United Provinoca and Centml Provbices suffered from an early cessation 
of the monsoon rain of 1913, wliicli caused a fall in the outturn of wheat, and there 
was some distre-ss in parts of the foniier Province. In 191-1-15 the rainfall, abiindant 
and well distributed in the centre and north and east of the country, was unfavour¬ 
able in the eastern portions of Bengal and in Madras and Burma and the rice crop 
was somewhat below normal. Bainfall in 1915-Hi varied considerably over the 
country, the heavy late rain causing Hoods in the Eastern Provinces and parts of 
the United I’rovincea and Central Provinces, but on the whole the harvest of the 
year was fair and the rice crop was above the normal. 'I’lie monsoon of the two 
following years was heavy and well distributed and both wheat and rice vvere e:?;cep- 
tionally good, giving a large outturn on a full acreage. Cotton and jute, the princi¬ 
pal mercantile crops, were both below the average in 1913-14 and 1915-ifl, but iu 
the case qf these crops the higher prices obtainable in a poor year tend to recoup 
the grower iu value for what he loses iu quaotit\% Meanwhile the economic condi¬ 
tions in Iiniia were gradually undergoing a change. The out break of war in 1914 
•cau-sed an immediate decline in the bulk of India's foreign trade by the contraction 
of shipping. The Influeiice <jn prices was not felt severely during the first two years 
of the war, fair harvests and full stocks keeping the prices of foodstuffs from any 
-considerable movement. In 1917 however the conditions of Imlia began to res¬ 
pond to the world-disturbance of the war. Men for the fighting and labour units 
and food, munitions and war material of all kinds were demanded. The strain 
on the railway organIratiou disloc ated the local markets and the distribution system 
in the country began to give trouble, while the rising prices of imported necessities 
such as salt, oil and cloth hit the poorer classes severely. The harvests of 1917 
were good but the year was wet and unhealthy ami a virulent outbreak of plague 
in the north and west of India caused heavy mortality. Wages had not yet begun 
to move with the upward movement of prices and there was a general feelli^g of 
restlessness among the labouring classes, which rapidly increased under the influ¬ 
ence of political propagmlu. Then followed the disastrous seasons of 1913-1919. 
The monsoon of 1918 was exceptionally feeble and gave practically no rain after 
the Ijcginning of September. In the Punjab and the central and western portions 
of the continent the crops failed over considerable areas and scarcity, aggravated 
by the high level of prices, was declared in parts of the Punjab, United Provinces, 
Central Provinces, Bombay, and Bihar and Orissa, while agricultural conditions 
were equally bad in parts of the Hyderabad and .Mysore States. The outturn 
of rice fell from nearly 40,000 to ^4,000 tons while the wheat harvest in the spring of 
1919 was equally poor. The crop failure was as bad as, if not worse than, that of 
1900 and prices of fooil.stuffs. doth and otJier necessities of life, already higli, rose 
to heights never previously readied. Famine relief organization is now so highly 
perfeeWd in India that scarcity is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality. 
But meamvhilc the influenza epidemic, starting in the latter part of 19 IS, v isited 
almost every portion of the country and wiped out in a few months practically 
the \vhole natural increase in the population for the previous seven years. Emer¬ 
gency measures were taken. Transptn-t, the e-\port of foodstuffs and the distribu¬ 
tion of the necessities of life were all placed under Uoveriiment control, and It was 
only the wonderful resisting pow er of the people, acquired from years of steady 
economic improvement, that enabled the countr}* to tide witliout absolute disaster 
over a year of uiipreecdented difficulty and strain. These conditions lasted througli 
the first half of 1010; but an abundant though not ver}' well distribute<l monsoon 
in that year brought some welcome relief, though prices remained high uiid it was 
necessary to stop all export of food grains and to reinforce tiie stocks of the country 
by importing wheat from Australia. The monsoon of 1920 was poor; the aututim 
rains failed and the wunter rains were iu defect. Famine was declared in one 
di.strict in Bombay aiui scarcity iu another district of that Province and in seven 
districts of the Central Provinces. Famine conditions in Hyderabad were pro- 
* iiounced and distress prevailed in certain districts of ^ladras. By the end of 1920 
nearly 100.000 persons were on relief and generous remissions of revenue had to 
be given. It was not till the end of 1920 and the beginning of ]92l that prices 
gradually began to come down. 

10. Apart from the more nonnal causes of mortality the distinctive feature of 
the decade of 1001 to 1911 had been the progress through India of the plague 
epidemic and the mortality which it caused. The recorded number of deaths 
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from plague darLng that period was about millions, fn the recent decade 
the deaths recorded are less than half that uuml er. There were however 
serious outbreaks of plague in Bombay* the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces in the first two Years of the decode, the mortality 
was again high b 1!>15 and higher still in 1017 and 1918. when the disease was 
severe in practically every part of northern and central India. Cholera is nomially 
most prevalent in the Eastern Provinces. It was specially virulent iu Assam and 
in parts of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, while in several provbces outbreaks of 
the disease either accompauied or immediately followed the infiueiiza epidemic. 
Cholera in its most severe form has usually been associated with the de¬ 
terioration in phy&itjue which accompanied famine conditions before famine 
organization had "been perfected. Virulent as the epidemic can still be when its 
hold is established it is now usually of a temporary and local nature, and the total 
death-rate b British India from the disease during the decade did not amount to 
more than I'o per cent. By far the largest number of deaths in India 
are entered under the category of fever/’ and allowbg for inaccurac}* 
of diagnosis it has usually been assumed that about two-thirds of the deaths 
so recorded may be ascribed to malaria, Recent investigations ma<le in 
special areas* however* suggest that tills proportion has been considerably 
over-estimated an<.l that malaria only accounts lor from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the number of reported fever cases, the remainder being case.i 
of dyseutry, pneumonia, phthisis and other diseases.* Hlalaria is endemic in 
large areas of the contbent, both in the forest clad country* which fringes the ntoun- 
tuin ranges and in tracts of Bengal, Assam and Burma, where the configuration 
of the country prevents the drainage of the flood-water after the monsoon. 

In such areas, besides raising the average level of the death-rate, it perma¬ 
nently lowers the vitality of the people an<l reacts both on the birth-rate anti 
on their general economic condition. Iti parts of we.stem Bengal the popula¬ 
tion has been described as sodden with malaria. Epidemic malaria was specially 
severe in the Punjab and United Provboes in the eanier years of the decade and 
again in 1917 when, owbg to the specially heavy monsoon, mortality from this 
disease was high m almost every province. In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is the cause of considerable mortality caUed fiilufsiniq Fever has 
received considerable attention by the Health Department. I’bis disease has 
iieen diagnosed as common in most parts of the country, specially in the northern 
provinces and in the fontral Provinces and Btwar and Bombay, "but the extent of 
the mortality which can be ascribed to it cannot at present be estimated. 
Xor can figures be given of phthisis w*liicli is undoubtedly responsilile for consider¬ 
able mortality ; especially b the towns of western India, the deaths from this 
disease in Ahmedabad amounting in 1918 to per mille of the population.t All 
other factors in the health of the people have, however, been over-shadoTved by the 
iniliienza epidemic of 1018 and 1919 which has dominated the population figures 
at the present i^ensus. 

11* The influenza epidemic of 1918 invaded the contbent of India in two 
distinct waves. I’he first infection apparently radiated from Bombay and progres¬ 
sed eastward from there, but its origin and foci are uncertain. It may have been 
introduced from shipping in Bom bay during May, and there is a suggestion of some^ 
sort of mild influenza in the Bombay district, Delhi* and Meerut b the spring ; 
but the existence of the disease in epidemic form cannot be cstablisheil without 
doubt before .1 une. The tiisease became general in lutlia in both the military and 
civil population during August, and infection spread rapidly from place to "place 
by rail, road and water. The first epidemic was most prevalent in urban 
ureas, but it was not of a specially virulent type and, probably for that reason, 
it is said to have afleeted young children and old people most severely. 
The mortality curve ^Yent to a peak in .July and then dropped, and there is . 
evidence of a distinct mterval between the first uud second waves but not of 
any real break of continuity, as sporadic cases were reported throughout the 
mterveiiing period* It is impossible to say where the more virulent vims 
of the second invasion came' from. There are certain facts which suggest 
that the disease began in the Poona district in Beptember. It spread from 
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jirovince to province, lasting in a virulent form generally from eight to ten 
weekft, when mortality, usually due to respiratory disease, reached its highest 
point. The rural areas were moat severely infected, the reason probably lieiiig 
that while villages have little advantage over towns in the matter of overcrowding, 
sanitation and ventilation the urban areas have the benefit of qualified medical aid 
and organisetl effort. Mortality was specially high among adults (20-40), parti¬ 
cularly among adult females, the disease being generally fatal to women in 
pregnancy. It is suggested that the high mortality among women mav have 
been due to the fact that, in addition to the ordinary tasks of the house, 
on them fell the duty of nursing the others even when tliemselves ill. The 
figures show that the excess mortality between the ages 20 and 40 amounted in 
some cases to nearly four times the mean. It is no exaggeration to say that at 
the worst period whole villages were absolutely laid desolate by the disease. There 
was sonietimes no means of disposing of the dead, crops were left unharvested and 
all local official action was largely paralysed, owing to the fact that the majority 
of the official staff were put out of action by the epidemic. To add to the 
distress the disease came at a period of wid^pread crop failure and reached 
its climax in Xovember when the cold weather had set in ; and, as the price of 
cloth happened at the time to he at its highest, many were unable to provide 
themselves with the warm clothing that wm essential in the case of an illness 
that so readily attacked the luti^. The disease Justed in most provinces well into 
1919 and gave a high mortality in that year in Bengal and the L’nlted Provinces 
Kven after it had subsiiled there were in the Central Provinces. Bombay and 
Burma mild recrudescences later in the year, while local outbreaks continued 
over the country during the next two yearn. 

The comparative severity of the epidemic in the different parts of India is 
shoivn in the map on the opposite page.* It is not possible to explain the peculiar 
variations in the local prevalence of the disease w^hich seems to have been entirelv 
capricious in its incidence. The coast line escaped with a low mortality while 
in the hilly country the disease was usually specially fatal, though this wa.s 
apparently not always the case in the Punjab, The Eastern Provinces escaped 
lightly and Calcutta was not attacked as severely as other cities, it has 
been suggested that the mortality was determined by the comparative liabilitv 
of the people to respiratory complicatioiiB or, in other words, their suscepti¬ 
bility to pneumonia, ami it looks as if the epidemic waa more virulent in a 
<'old dry climate than where there was comparative warmth or humidity. 

There is no direct means of ascertaining the mortality from the epidemic. 
Infiuensm was unknown to the registration staff as a specific form of illness and the 
deaths were entered under the beads fever or respiratory disease. Various esti¬ 
mates have been made based on the excess mortality over some suitable mean. 
The average of these calculations gives a total number of deaths in the areas under 

registration of about 7,100,000 in 1918, as shown 
in the marginal Table ; to which must he added, 
as the results of similar calculation, another 4 
million deaths in 1919, giving a total recorded 
mortality of nearly millions in the two years. 
Even this, however, must be a substantial under¬ 
estimate since, ovring to the complete breakdo-mi 
of the reporting staff, the registration of vital 
statistics was in many cases suspended during 
the pmgressof the epidemic in 1918 and when 
the time came to reconstruct the figures the 
number of omissions, especially in the case of 
women, must have formed a high proportion. In 
some cases the Census Superintendents give 
estimates of deaths considerably higlicr than those 
given in the margin, which are taken from the Sanitarj' Com'niissioner s report, 
and, as vve shall see in paragraph 14 below, there is a difference of nearlv 4 millions 
between the census figures and the deduced population, a consideralde proportion 
of which must be due to omissions of ijifluenza deaths. In any case the figure 
given abo\e applies only to the areas under registration, which contain 
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little more tkan tliree-quarters ot the {Jopulation of India. The epidemic was 
especially ^drident in the !R a} put ana and Centml India Agencies and in the States 
oi the Punjab, Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa,while the attack was severe 
in Kashmir and Mysore and acute in Hyderabad and parts of Baroda. We have 
DO statistics for these areas, at any rate none that are trustworthy, but a rough 
estimate would put the direct mortality in them, from the disease in 191^ and 
1919, at least in the same proportion as in British territory, ^\'e thus arrive at 
a total mortalit)’of between 12 and 13 millions for India. Tt is interesting fp 
note that even this conservative estimate of a mortality, the large part of 
which occurred in the space of three or four months, exceeds by nearU' two 
millions the total estimated deaths from plague extending over 20 years (1898— 
1918), and is a good deal more than double the death*rate directly attributable 
to the famines, of the period 1897—190J. The number of deaths, however, is 
not, of course, the measure of the loss of life from the epidemic. The case 
mortality has been put roughly at about 10 per cent, and on this basis the 
total number of persons affected by the disease was about 125 millions or two- 
fifths of the total population of India. The effect on the general health of the 
people is shown by the reaction on the birth-rate, which dropped l>elow the 
death-rate in 1918 and 1019 and only gave a slight excess in India in 1920. 


12. The cumulative effect of the various health-factors on the vitality 
of the population is shown in the variations of the birth and death-rates, 
but before making a use of the recorded vital statistics it will be well to 
form some estimate of the accuracy and value of the records. The registration 
of vital statistics is established throughout British India exe^t in the niore 
remote and backward tracts. The system of collection difes in detail in 
different Provinces. It is usually based on information of births and deaths re¬ 
corded in the village (often by the headman of the village), and passed on periodi¬ 
cally to some local authority, usually the police, by whom registers are maintained. 
Extracts from these registers are sent to the local officer ivho is responsible for the 
records of public health, by whom they are compiled for the district and so even¬ 
tually for the Province. The information includes particulars of the births, in¬ 
cluding stillbirths, and death Ijv sex and religion and the classification of the deaths 
under certain categories of age and of disease. The records both in the villages and 
in the local offices are periodically checked by touring officers of various depart¬ 
ments, In municipal towns the registration of vital occurrences by the house¬ 
holder is usuailv compulsory by law, and the registers are maintabed by the 
municipal authority. Owing chiefly to carelessness iu administration the 
standard of accuracy is probably not as high in the towns as m the rural areas. 


AttemptB have from time to time been niadu to gauge the extent of errors by plfleing certain 

jj.t . tracts under n 6t>ei-ial stall r capon- 

ETbJe for vL'fttchmg the re [Mr ting, 
bat Huch attempts are theiriBelvca 
full oi difficulties and their eonclu- 
have not been accepted aa of 
any final :itatietjcal value. The 
of jsomc attempts of thia 
kind are de^icribed in Appendix If 
to Cliapter V of the Bengal reiwrt. 
The percentage of otaiasloiLS foimd 
varies conaiderabiy in difierent re- 
gioDs and the samples cnJi hardly be 
considered altogether representative 
becauBO, on the one haod, the esa- 
foinatioa of the vital statistics uj^tialiy performed by a stall engaged on fever in* 
ve^stigatioD m traeta which vere specially uiJhealth>%and. on the other hand, the presence 
of the eaqoiling staff probably stitnulated the reporting agency to greater accuracy. 
Statistical analyses, based on a comfiariaon between the recor^led birth and d^th-rate^ and the 
population and age distrihtition according to the census, also afford a valuable ineeae of check. 
Comparing the ostimated birth and death-rate^ given by Mr. Aeland in hia aetnarial report on 
the 1911 census figtires with the reported rates of the decade ending with that yeatt we find that 
the apparent oiriissions in the reported figures vary between 7 and 8 per mille for births and ate 
slightly less in the case of deaths. Tests made by Mr. Thompson (Bengal) on the basis (l) ftf a 
comparison between the population returns and the population deduced from the vital statistics 
of the decade with allowance for migration^ (2) the mean population, (3) the statistics of infant 
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CHATTEB I.—DISTEIBUTIOK AND HOVEMEKT OH POPULATION'. 


the birth-rate at the end of the decade owing to the influenaa epidemic. We are at 

this point concerned chiefljr 
with the numerical progress of 
the population and this is best 
illustrated by the curves in the 
diagrams opposite which show 
the combined eHect of the birth 
and death-rates in the form of 
the survival rate, or the differ¬ 
ence between them in each year. 
The figures in the marginal 
table illustrate the difference 
between the progress in the 
earlier and later years of the decade respectively. The figures given are obtained 
by simple arithmetical calculation on the basis of the population figures of 1911, 
and are an approximation only to the truth; and as the reporting of births is 
generally less complete than that of deaths the difference between the births and 
deaths, or what may be called the natural increment rates, given by the figures is 
lower than in actual fact. The intensity of the death-rate of 1918 as compared 
to the mean of the previous years is brought out in the series of curves in the 
diagram opposite. 

The figures and curves indicate that the increase in the population shown by 
the 1911 census of most of the larger provinces was sustained and continued 
during the first seven years of the decade, so that in spite of epidemics of 
cholera and plague, which however did not reach the same pitch of vimlcnce as 
in the previous decade, there might hav® been an increase of popnlation at 
least equal to, if not well above, the proportion showi> at the 1911 census but 
for the calamity of 1918, when the upward curve dropped steeply in each 
province and only in a few recovered at all during the succeeding two years, 
.-Vssam, Burma and the Punjab arc the only throe of the larger units in which 
!i substantial increase in the actual population has occurred. Both the former 
are provinces which attract a considerable immigrant population from outside. 
The Punjab suffered less heavily from the influenza epidemic than the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces, and there was an astonishing recovery in 
the birth-rate in the last two years of the decade. In the Central Provmces 
the whole of the large natural increase, which is a feature of the backward abori¬ 
ginal people, was wiped out; ivhile in the United Provinces the substantial in- 
creraent in the earlier years was converted into a loss at the end of the decade. 
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CAmpnriflflQ: rfit 14, Though it has been shown that the absolute figures of the recorded births 

Sfdure^piilfiii'ilion deaths are far from complete it will be of some interest to see how these 

records compare in each province with the figures obtiimed from the cen.'ius. 
The statement below compares the results of the census with the population 
deduced from the statistics of births and deaths during the decade in the chief 
areas in which registration is in operation. These areas which covered almost the 
whole extent of British India contain a population of 240,630,341 persons accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1911 or about three-fourths of the total population in the 
Indian Empire 
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CHJMPARTSOX BETWEEN ENUSlERATED AND DEDUCED FOFULATION* 


1 ? 


The difference in the t^ble& of the eniuiieriitcd and deduced populations 
amotints to a defect in the former of nearly 4,000^000 of persons i the deficiency 
in fcTEales being almost twice as great R’S that in nifl.LeSi It is clear that, 
were both the census and registration figures absolutely accurate, this difference 
would necessarily be due to loss by migration from within to places outside the 
area under registratioiij that is, either to the Indian State areas or to places out¬ 
side India. Now the statistics of birth-place enable ua to calculate fairly accurate¬ 
ly the gain or loss between ISritish districts and the Indian States. At both the 
recent census and the ceitBus oi 19L i the balance has been in favour of British In¬ 
dia, The gain in 1921 was about 124,000 and in 1911 about 135,000 and the decrea^ 
of about 11,000 between these two figures is tog small to be considered. The cal¬ 
culation is not so easy in regard to migration to countries outside India ; 
but if the estimate of 150,000 persons lost to India in tlie decade by the exchange 
>vith foreign ooimtries, made in paragraph 7, be accepted as fairly correct, the share 
of that amount which falls to the British India districts does not go far towards 
making up the difference of four millions now under conaideration. 

Failing loss by migration the deficiency can only be accounted for by either 
(a) omissions in the census or ((j) defects in the registration statistics. The dej^ee 
of accuracy of the recent census has been already discussed in the Introduction. 
We have seeu that there is no reason to suppose that the recent cemus 
was less accurate than that of 1911 in point of the actual numbers included 
In any case there is nothing in the circumstances of the census of 1921 
which should account for the larger loss in the female population relatively 
to males. The deficiency mustthen be due to inaccuracy in the vital statistics, 
and, since we can hardly suppose that the number of births has been over¬ 
stated, it must be assumed that the inaccuracy has taken the form of the 
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omission of deaths and that the defect has been almost twice as great in the oas!> 
of females as in the case of males. It will be noticed that the total deficiency 
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is a Ijalfloce of the figures for the different provincial areas, &t>inje of which 
show a gain and some a Iobs. In tiie pins and minus account of the indiyidual 
provinces migration plays an impOirtant part, thus the provinces which gain by 
migration, c.g., Assam Bengal and Burma show excesses in the enumerated 
population, while those which lose by migration, e.g,, Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and the United Provinces show defect. The accoimt for each province so far as 
it can l>e computed will be found in the provincial reports, It must suffice here 
to say that there is a general consensus of opinion, founded, on actual experience 
as well as on statistical evidence, that the registration organiiiation completely 
broke down during the worst period of the influenza epidemic, when there was 
often neither the village staff to make the reports uor the official staff to receive 
them. In the recoustructiou of the registers some months afterwards it is 
natural that a large numiier of deaths should be oTuitted, and in such circumstan¬ 
ces deaths of females are more likely to escape recollection than deaths of males. 

We may now try roughly to reconstruct the figures of the population of British. 
India in the iiitercensal period. In the diagram above two curves given, 
one showing the progress of the population in British India {registration areas) 
in each year of the decenniuin based on the actual records of births and deaths. 
The dotted line gives an estimate of the more probable figures allowing for (a) 
deficiency in the registration of births in ordinary years and (h) a substantial de¬ 
ficiency in the registration of deaths in the year 1918. It will Im noticed that, if 
we accept this deficiency in the number of deaths registered as explaining the 
difference between the deuced and enumerated populations, the estimate of the 
number of deaths in 1918 directly or indirectly due to infiuenr.a given in para¬ 
graph 11 above must be even further increased, so as to account for the drop in 
the population shown by the fall of the dotted curve between 1917 and 1918 in the 
diagram. This may well be so, as the estimate of mortality based on the official 
records is undoubtedly a minimum. 


Section HI. — lyiatHbution attd vni^totion hif Froinnees and States. 


15. With the break Bp of the province of “ Eastern Bengal and Assam " from 
the 1st of April, 1912, Assam again became a separate province. Effect had already 
been given to this change in the Census Report, of 1911, when a separate report was 
written for Assam, and there has since then been no large change in the political 
constitution of the Province, The census of 1921 was carried out ou the standard 
lines, a non-synchronous enumeration, lasting in all from two weeks to one month, 
being necessary in the Manipur State and the more remote and hilly tracts, in all 
an area of about 24,000 square miles with a population of about three-quarters of a 
million persons. There were no disturbing features at the time of the census and 
the Superintendent considers that an extremely accurate enumeration was made 
of a normal population both in the regular and in the non-synehrouous areas. 

The province has an area of 01,471 square miles and a population of 7,990,246, 
Larger in extent than England it carries a population little greater than that 
of Belgium, The mean density of 130 is about the same an that of the North- 
AVest Frontier Province, or of Ireland, and less than a quarter than that of 
Bengal, Assam's western neighbour. Mr. Lloyd w^rites i— 

“There are no industriol centres or towns of any »i*e. but the distribution of the people 
varies enormonsly within the province, ranging from 7 per square mile in the Balipara Frontier 
Tract to over 900 in part of the Sumia Valley, Although tht^e vatiatioiw ate being levelled 
up slowly, their peraistence is not to be wondered at, The static condltioua of fertile river 
valle)*s and vast areas of forest-covered hyie have combined with the dynamic effeets of past 
invasions and wars, dostruotive earthquakes and epidemic disease to this end. ” 

The marginal statement shows the progress of the population, since 1872. There 

has Iweii cua- 
tinuous growth 
during the last 
fifty years, dna 
to the opening up 
of communica¬ 
tions by railway 
and river stea¬ 
mer and to the 
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development of tlie tea industry wliieli attracted labour from outside. The 
increase of the natural population was retarded by the earthquake of 1897 and 
the outbreak of i'fls/a in the decade 189J to 1901 ; and tboujjh the growth of 
the indigenous population since that decade has been cousiderabte the 
province owes its progress largely to the inimigration of settlers from 
outside, and Mr, Lloyd estimates that at least one‘fourth of the whole increase 
of population before 1911 is due to this cause. The province is immune from 
any failure of the rainfall and, except for some damage by floods in the Surma 
Valley and some other districts chiefly between 1913 and 19H1, the agri¬ 
cultural conditious were favourable. Assam, like the re.st of India, felt 
the economic effects of the war in the geueral rise of prices in 1917, and in 1914-13 
the fall of the cotton and jute markets affected the growers adversely. 

The tea industry, on wliich so much of the prosperity of the province depends, 
flourished till 1919, when the loss of the European markets caused a severe depres¬ 
sion. Considerable areas were allowed to go out of cultivation and the number 
of labourers was reduced. 'I'he depression was however temporary and by the 
end of the decade the area under tea, which occupies nearly 8 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area, had substantially iucreased and the tea garden population had 
risen from 700,000 to nearly a million. Public health apart from the influenza 
had been only fair. There was a recrudescence of kah ttzar during the decade, 
and though there was no plague outbreaks of cholera and dysentery occurred in 
various districts. TJie excess of births over deaths remained fairly high for the 
first four years of the decade ; then followed a heavy fall for two years with a 
slight recovery in 1917. The influenza epidemic, though not so severe in Assam 
as iu Bome other parts of India, is estimated to be responsible for 200,000 deaths or 
about 25 per inille of the population. The death-rate far exceeded the birth-rate 
Iwth in 1918 and the subsequent year, when influenza lingered and the climatic 
conditions were generally unhealthy. 

The growth of population varies considerably iu the different natural divisions, 
in the Hrahmaputia valley, whicli cuntaiiis the bulk of the tea plantations and has 
lartre stretches of land waiting for cultivation, immigration of cultivators finin 
W^teni Bengal and colonization by Xcpalis and ex-gartlen sirdars has substantially 
increased, ft is this part of tlie province which is best able to absorb the new 
population, and it is here that expansion has mostly taken place, rather less than 
half the increase of the decade being due in tliis tract tt> the effects of 
immigration. The Surma Valley, whicli already carries a much denser 
population, has actually lost by migration, while local calamities fell more 
frequently and heavily in this division lowering the health and vitalit;’' of the 
people. In the Hills the influeuza epidemic levied a severe toll on the alveaiiy 
sparse poimlntion aud immigration accounts for about one-fifth of the growth of 
populiition. 

18, Situated iu the extreme uorth-west of the Indian Empire Baluchistan has BuiurfaisUd 

an area of about 133,000 square 
miles aud a population of about 
800,000 persoiis. The adminis¬ 
trative divisions comprise six 
districts including administered 
area and two states. The <lensi- 
ty and variations of the popula¬ 
tion are shown in the margin. 

The census of the RaEway lines, 
headquarter stations and small alien settlements was carried out on the standard 
schedule, while for the rest of the province a simplified tribal schedule was used 
which was specially adapted to local conditions. In area Baluchistan ranks fifth 
among the Provinces and States of India, but it has tho lowest density of all and 
what population there is is very unequally distributed over the distriete. Cliagai 
has only one inhabitant to the square mile, while the only districts having densi¬ 
ties markedly in exce-ss of the very modest provincial average are Quetta-Pishin, 
with 20 persons to the square* mde, Sibi administered area with 2i and Loralai 
with il- Fertile soil in the valleys, a snow-fall on the surroundii^ hills 
which feeds the karez or well-systems, a fair rainfall, special facilities for irrigation, 
vood communications by road and rail, the presence of a large military garrison 
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and a market for surplus products are factors wMch rombme to induce 
a certain number of persons to settle in the rather inhospitable looking countrv 
round Quetta, the capital of the province. The Loralai district boasts a rainfall 
of 12-78 inches which is the highest in the province, but its densit}' is only half 
that of the Sibi district, where irrigation from the Sind canals renders cultivable 
about one-suLth of the land in the Nasirabad tahail. 

The actual decline in the population of the province disclosed at the present 
census is 35,078 jieTsons or 4-2 per ceut. The decrease of 9-8 in the States over¬ 
balances a small rise of 1-5 in the British districts. It is not worth while attempt^ 
ing any detailed examination of the district variations, as much of the district 


population is of a fluid character, continually'moving not only acro3.s the provincial 
frontier hut also to and fro from one district to another. The first seven years 
of the decade were years of average prosperity, but the end of the decade saw 
the influenza epidemic of 1918 and culminated in the famine conditions of 1920-21 . 
The census divides the people of Baliiehistan into three classes, indigenous, semi- 
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^ ' have greatly exceeded this 

number as outside Quetta town tliere is no regular system of registration. The 
mortality appears to have been fairly evenly distributed over the whole area. 
The chief effect of famine in Baluchistan is to increase the amount of migration, 
and from Kalat and Las Bela States, which show decreases of 8-0 and 17-2 per 
cent., as mau}r as aud 4,316 emigrants respectively were enumerated in 

Sind alone, which is the chief refuge of the inhabitants in bad times. 

In order to gain some idea of thegrou-th of the indigenous population an 
inquiry similar to that in the last census regarding the number of children horn 
and the numher still survKHng was instituted. The result, which is of some 
interest, is given by Jlajor Fowle as follows:— 

"The result in brief wag that out of 20,297 bliths there were 12.G06 aurvivala and 7,691 
deaths, which gives a general survival rate of two-thirds. This is veiy much the same as in 
1911 when 3Ir. Bray BUBO med up the situation as follows;—‘This then is the conclusion 


ol the whole matter :—though a man of Baluchistan can reasonably hope to beget a 
goodly family of 5 or 6 ohildreo, he cannot look to see more than throe or four survive. 
And this is surely a ver)' meagre surplue margin to cany on to the next generation, seeing 
that H has to replace the man and his wife or wives, sterile unions and deaths before 
maturity. $o meagre is it that to say that the tribal population is standing, still, is 
possibly to overstep the mark.’ The situation would appear to be unchanged to-day. Exclud¬ 
ing fortuitous disaeters such as pestilence and famine, the indigenous population would appear 
to be stationary.” 

17. The r^onstitution of the Province of Bengal, made as the result of the ^- 
paration of Bihar and Orissa and the resumption of the eastern Bengal districts, 
took effect from the 1st of April, 1912. Although no separate volume was issued 
for the Province of Bihar and Orissa at the Census of Hill the statistics of the 
new province were separated and full effect was given in the tables of that census 
to the territoria! reapraiigement in Bengal and Assam. On the present occaaon 
the Province of Bihar and Orissa formed a separate census unit under a 
Superintendent of itsoivn, and the Bengal Census Report (with its tables) 
deals with the Bengal Presidency as it now- exists for administrative purposes, 
there having been no change m its constitution since 1912, and includes some 
Recount of the figures of the Sikkim State, The province is, in respect of its 

geographical and 
geoio g i c a 1 feU’ 
tures as well as 
of the character of 
its people, more 
horn ogeneous 
than any other of 
the great provin- 
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ees of ladia. The four natural divisions into which it has been divided for statistical 
purposes coincide with the main administrative divisions; Western Bengal with the 
Kurd wan division, Central Bengal with the Presidency division, Xorthern Bengal 
udth the Baishahi division to which is added the Cooch Behar State, while Eastern 
Bengal includes the Dacca and Chittagong divisions and the Tripura State. It 
was only in Sikkim and in a few of the more hilly and difficult tracts on the borders 
of the province that the synchronous census was not possible. In other tracts 
the organization was carried out under the standard rules. Of the general accuracy 
of the census Mr, Thompson writes as follows t— 

" The census of a Htay-at-home rural population through the agency of luoai people under 
the careful supervision which was exercised over them, is an operation which, even in a country 
where education is not far advanced, may be one of great accuracy ........The urban population 

is no more than 64 per cent, of the whole, and a large proportion of it lives in towns in which 
conditions approximate closely to those of rural'areas ....... It may be oonsidcied very 

nnlikelv that the census total is out by os much as one per mDIe and it is probable that It Jb 
very much more accurate." 

If the sparsely inhabited liill districts of Darjeeling, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and the Tripura State are excluded the average density in the rest of the 
province is (WO persons per square mile, but even iu the plains the ineq^ualities 
of distribution are striking. Excluding Calcutta and Howrah, where the popula¬ 
tion is largely urban, the district density ranges between 34 in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and 1,14S in Dacca. While, speakung generally, the density increases 
from west to east and from north to south there arc scattered throughout the 
province tracts of high and tracts of comparatively low density. There is evidence 
that iu early times the population of Bengal was distributed in a manner very 
different from to-day, the important factors of that time being the accuiity and 
protection obtained by the tenants of large estates who were settled round 
their powerful landlord. But with the establishment of law and order political 
factors gave way to climatic amd agricultural considerations, and_ by the 

population had spread over the whole face of the country much as it is to-day. In a 
belt of districts rinmug throughout the breadth of the province the recent 
record-of-rights survey has provided fairly trustworthy agricultural statistics. 
^Vnalysing the figures of area and outturn in these districts Mr, Thom]Jaoii 
shows how, owing to the productive capacity of the soil, it has been 
posable not only that the dense population of Eastern Bengal (rising in more 
than one-fifth of the area to over 1,050 per square mile) should support itself at 
a fair standard of comfort, but that there sho^d still be room in such districts 
as Mymeusiugh, Bakarganj, Tippera, as well as iu Jessore in the Central division, 
for considerable further expansion without lowering the standard of life. 

Ou the other hanil the prevalence of malaria in the western and central 
portions of Bengal has imposed upon the tracts a constant high level of 
mortality, which tends continually to approach the average level of the birth¬ 
rate, giving a permanently small margiu for reproductive growth. 

“ .. .malaria lias long been iho special scourge of the province. It k not only responsible 
for a b^vy mortality, but it saps the vitality of the suTvivors and reduces the birth-mte. Ex¬ 
cept in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where industrial development is the chief factor, the 
growth of the population is deterpiined mamJy by the varying prevalence of malarial affec¬ 
tions."* 

The decade of 1S71 to 1881 saw the outbreak of the Burdwan fever epidemic, 
while in the east of the province a disastrous cyclone and waterwave, which swept 
over the coastal tracts and was followed by a virulent outbreak of cholera, retarded 
the groivth of the population. The subsequent thirty yews, from 1881 to 1911, 
were a period of steady progress, and variations in the district populations seem 
to have taken much the same course in the second and third as in the 
^st of these three decades. The population of Bengal increased between 
1911 and 19*21 by 1,287,292 persons or 2-8 per cent, but this increase was 
bv no means spread evenly over the province. The population of Western 
and Central Bengal has seriously declined except m the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Calcutta, that of Northern Bengal has increased by 2 per cent, while 
that of Eastern Bengal has increased by 8 per cent. Broadly speaking the 
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six districts on the west of the province have lost most heavilvi the decrease in 
the Bank ur a and Birhhum dist ricts amount ing to 10*4 and ft*4 percent, respectively. 
On the opposite side of the province the districts ol Eastern Bengal show tfie 
largest rate of increase^ the r ise in Xoakhali being as high as 13 per cent. Between 

these groups lies a belt in which the 
population has been more or less stationarv 
or the movement not so marked. Thougli 
the mduensa epidemic was not so violent 
til Bengal as m some other provinces it is 
credited with a mortality of nearly GOD,OLiO 
persons, its severit}' varying in different parta 
of the province. Its effect can be gaug^ by 
the comparative figures in the marginal table. 
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But even apart from the influenza, the decade was, at any rate so fat 
as the rural areas of the Western and Southern divisions are concerned, 
less favourable to the grovrtb of the population than that of l&Ol to 101J. 
Malaria was specially severe throughout the period, w^hich was characterised 
by a low birth-rate and a mortality whien in several districts steadily 
exceeded the num^r of bixths. The Bankura district suffered twice in the 
decade from a failure of crops and the natural unhealthmess of the Bnrdwan 
and Birbhum districts was enhanced by serious floods, while the Nadia and 
Murshidabad districts of the Central division have a distressing history^ of 
disease. In all these districts the influenza epidemic, following as it almost 
universally did the incidence of malarial mortality, took a heavy' toil. The 
average rate of decrease in the agricultural tracts throughout these two divisions 
was considerably lusher than is represented by the rate given for the divisions 
as a whole, comprising also as they do the industrial areas in the south, 
which have expanded under the influence of economic and commercial pros¬ 
perity. In the Northern division the increase in the Darjeeling and Jalpai- 
giiri districts is almost entirely due to labour immigration in connection with the 
tea industry. In both districts the influenza epidemic w‘as severe in the hilly 
portions and the deaths in the decade exceeded the births. The B.'ingpur and 
Bogra districts are special I j’ healthy, malaria Iming less virulent, while the large 
proportion of Muhammadans, with their greater fertility, accounts in part for the 
increase in the case of the latter district. In contrast with the conditions over 
the western and central portions of the province the population of the fertile 
and stable tracts of Eastern Bengal shows little si^n of having reached equilibrium. 
The average increase of 8’3 per cent, in this division includes rates as high as 13*0 
in Noakhali, 12*0 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and 0*7 in Tippers, An 
interesting enquiry into the economic condition of these districts, based on 
figures of crop area and outturn, suggests that, densely populated as they 
already are with a population averaging 800 per square mile and rising 
in parts well over 1,200, there is still room for further expansion, even to the exten t 
of about 50 percent, in the Bakarganj and Mymensingh districts. The rate of 
increase in this tract is lower than in the previous decade, but the influenza epi¬ 
demic was severe in Dacca and some others of the eastern districts, though it never 
caused an excess mortality equal to that in the other divisions. A fertile popula¬ 
tion in which the [Muhammadan element prevails, a healthy climate and stable 
economic conditions have secured to this tract a steady' increase of population 
amoimtiug smee 1872 to over 72 per cent, of the population of that year. 


Bia*r aed trtfiN. XJie Province of Bihar and Orissa was separated from the Bengal Presi¬ 

dency and constituted in its present form on the l.^t .April, 1912. In the Census 
of 1911 the Imperial Tables for the province were embodied In a separate 
volume while the discussion of the flgures was included with those of the 
Bengal Presidency' in one volume. The present census w*a.s canierl out 
on lines very' similar to those of 1911. The emmieration fell at a time 
of much political excitement in the prorince. The non-co-operation 
movement had created an atmosphere in which it was difficult to make 
headway with the preliminary arrangements and even after the appoint¬ 
ment of supen'isors and enumerators had been made the district census 
officers-had an arduous task in maintaining the interest of the staff in 
their duties and keeping the work up to date. At the same time there was 
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little or no active and direct obstruction of tbe census organization either 
on the part of the public or of the census staff, though in the city of Patna 
the indifierence was of such a persistent nature as eventually to compel the autho¬ 
rities to transfer the chief responsibility to the hands of the police, an eleventh 
hour change which did not tend to efficiency. On the whole ilr. Tallents con¬ 
siders that the enumeration, if not better, was at least no worse than on previous 
occasions. The population enumerated was probably even more normal," 
in the sense that it represented the ordinary resident population, than at previous 
censuses. Plague caused very Little displacement except in one small town and, 
though there was the usual cold weather, emigration of labourers to the 
harvests of Bengal and a somewhat large indux of labourers from Chhattisgarh 
(Central Provinces) owing to local scarcity, disturbance of population was probably 
even less in the census year than in other years. An interesting enquiry 
w'hich was made in 46 villages showed that less than one in four males and less 
than one in ton females of these rural tracts had visited any of such important and 
attractive centres as Patna (the capital of the province), Calcutta, Gaya or Puri ; 
while a scrutiny of the statistics of railway tickets further illustrates the immobi¬ 
lity of the people, the proportion of the population which travelled by rail during 
the year varying from one in eleveupersons in South Bihar to one in thirty-one in 
the Chota Xagpur Plateau. Among the provinces of 1 ndia that of Bihar and Orissa 
stands fourth in area and population, Burma, Hladras and Bombay exceeding it in 
area and Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces in population. The province 
supplies a population slightly larger than that of England and A Vales on an area 
nearly twice as large, the mean density per square mile being 340 and varying 
between 109 in the Angul district of Chota Nagpur and 907 in the Muzafiarpur 
district of Nort-h Bih ar. T he w hole a rca d iv ides itself geograp hi cally and et hn Ic ally 
into tliree main divisions, Bihar (further divided for the purpose of sta¬ 
tistics into North and South Bihar), the Chota Nagpur Plateau,sparsely inha¬ 
bited bv backward and priniitive peoples, anrl the coastal districts of Orissa. TLe 
figures show an increase in the total population since 1872 of 34'6 per cent. Some 
part of the large increase in the early decade of 1872-1881 is undoubtedly 

due to iucreasing 
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accuracy of etiu 
meration, es¬ 
pecially in the 
Chota Nagpiu: 
Plateau, but the 
steady grouth 
of populatiou iu 

_ Orissa since the 

famine of 1866 is probably real. Expansion had been retarded in the period 

1881 to 1911 by plague and famine, 
by the outbreak of Burdwan fever in 
South Bihar and by floods and disease in 
Orissa, The lital statistics in the 
margin give some indication of the 
advance in the earlier years of the last 
decade till 1917. The first year of the 

_decade (1911) teas an unhealthy one. 

Plag^ie, cholera and fever sent the recorded death-rate up to 35 per ^ mille of the 
population, but in spite of a virulent outbreak of plague in Bihar in 1914 and 
some distress from a partial failure of the crops the next five years were 
distinctly prosperous, the crops on the whole were fair and the general health 
of the people normal. In 1917 good rainfall gave bumper crops but the year was 
unhealthy and the death-rate rose. Basing his calculation on the increase smt e 
1901 and the fact that the first seven years of the decade were years of high birth¬ 
rate and low' death-rate Mr. Tallents estimates that, had a census been taken on 
March 1918, the recorded population w'ould have been not far off 39i millions, or 
IA milliou more than the population enumerated in 1921. 

** The fiist sign of trouble in 1918 was sn acuto outbreak of rholova In the hot weatbft • 
in that vear over 200,000 deaths occurred from this discaet*. In July the infiuiMiza was 
nodeed 'in the headquarters stations of the districts in a not particularly acute form. Then 
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aft-er & lull of a few' weeks it began in Septrember to spread rapidly along the rout^ of com- 
uiunication. It was frequently combined with an attack of pneumonia, and thi^ in the ma¬ 
jority of cas^ proved fatal. Before the end of this ycDT, 17'2 per niillc of the population or 
over half a mittion of iwr&onja had j>eriHhcd from the disease in the British distriefa alone. Greater 
havoc was ^vrought in the rural than in the urban areas: the death-rate from fever in 
when infli:ien 2 a was the most important item under this head, was 40-6 per milk in the former 
and 23'6 in the latter* The diirtiricts which suffered most were Gaya, Slmhabad, Palamau^ 
Banohi and Hassaribagh. Those which suffered least were the coastal districts of OriE$a, 
Pumea and the Santal Pargams,^ in which the outbreak had been moat acute in October, earlier 
than elsewhere; it is probable that tile wanner and damper air of October wm more lavour- 
ablfl to recovery from pneumonia than the winter months. The disease spread to the most 
remote ’tillages quickly niduecd many of them to a state of complete disorganisation. 
.■\s a rule whole villages w^ere. attacked at a time so that it was impossible to D:kake arrangements 
for nuTsii^ the living or even for bumng the dead, and the medicd staff at the dis]>enaaries 
and hospitals whose work brought them into close contact with the disease were themselves 

attacked in many cases so that they too were unable to give much assistance... 

The chsease wrought great havoc amongst the aborigirmhr When first attacked many of thenii 
especially the Santals, would sit in the wn with practically no covering on; then, when they 
began to feel worse and to think that their life was likely to be short, they decided that it should 
at least be gay and took a good drmk of liquor and a hearty meal of goat*s fiesh. This treatment 
is the exact antithesis of that generally recommended, so it Inovitable that a great many 
cases amongst the aboriginals should develop into pneumoma and end fatally. It was reported 
that the inffuenza was more fatal to the poor than to the well-to-do and the reason for the 
difference was probably that the well-to-do could take to their beds and stay there quietly with 
some one to look after them. The same cause probably accounts for the fact that towns fared 
better than villages, for there are more people in towns, to give assistance and a sick man is less 
dependent on Wa own resources. There ia no evidence that the diseaac originated in malnu¬ 
trition though it is likely that malnutrition was an important factor in detennUiing the issue^ 
It is estimated that from 50 to 80 per cent, of the population of India were attacked> Bihar 
and Orissa lay between the province which suffered most, the Central Provincea, and that wMeh 
suffered least, Bengal^ and in comparison with other prodnees it escaped relatively lightly. 
Neverthelcsa no other epidemic has left so deep a mark on the population of the province and 
references to it wij] bo constant in the pages that follow." 

The conditions were Aggravated by a serioua failure of the rains^ with tlie 
result that the crops were universally poor audj with a general rise in the prices 
of all necessities, distress was acute and universal* Famine orgatrization had to 
be put in force wriiile temporarv emigration swelled to a llood, the number 
of persons recruited for the Assam tea gardens rising from 11,246 in 
191/^18 to 190,336 in 19J8-J9, Though the monsoon of 1919 was abundant 
and the ^ crops good the birth-rate still remained low' but in spite of a 
badly distributed rainfall in 1020 the 3 ^^^^ w'as comparatively healthy. 
Apart from the specially adverse conditions of the decade it seems probable 
that the point of maxiiiium population has been reached in a large portion of 
Xorth Bihar^ the density of population in .Miizaffarpur and Darbhanga being 
already oh high as 907 and 870 persons per square inJle and the pressure on the 
cultivated area considerable. In South Bihar influenza has been the dominant 
factor of the past decade, but m any^ case the expansion of population there depends 
largely on the utilization of irrigation facilities and the development of the in¬ 
dustrial areas. The density in Orissa rises to over 1,(X)0 persons per square mile in 
*wme of the more fertile regions. The tract suiTered more from the failure of crops 
in 1918 than from the epidemic and it was only^ an extension of emi^ation, which 
pressu^ on resource had already; .started, that saved the tract from a worse 
calamity. Unlike the conditions in North and South Bihar and in Orissa circum^ 
stances seem in favour of the expansion of the population in the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau and the Orissa States. The area is inhabited by aboriginal races of great 
fertility while the prospects of industrial development of coal, iron and other 
minerala is practically' unlimited and there are large areas still availal>Ie for 
agricultural expansion. 

19. There have been no considerable changes in the area of the Bombay' Presi¬ 
dency since 1911, Excluding the Aden Settlement the area is now' I8fl!994 square 
miles, of which 123,o41 square miles are occupied by the British districts and 
63,4 d 3 by States and Agencies* In point of size Bombay comes second among the 
p rovinces of I ndia though other provinces hav e a larger pop ul ation. The Fresid ency 
forma in certain respects an unsatisfactory census unit since (a) it includes the aub- 
province of Sind, which is not only separated from the rest of the Presidency by 
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distance but is distinct in every condition, climatic, racial, linguistic and senti¬ 
mental ami (b) the interspersion of territor}' belonging to the Baroda ^tate 
with British territory to acme extent vitiates the value of the statistics, so that for 
a full appreciation of the conditions of Qu|arat it is necessary to consult the figures 
both of the Boiiiliay and B&roda reports. The Bombay Presidency was divided 
in inn into five natural divisions for the purposes of presenting the statis- 
tics, viz., Sind, Gujarat, the Konkan, the Deccan, and the Kamatak, and these 
divisions have been retained on the present occasion. The Aden Settlement 
still lies for certain administrative purposes within the jurisdiction of the Bombay 
Government and in some of the Imperial Tables its figures are shown untler 
Bombay. The population of the Settlement varies with the military garrison. 
At the present census there were 56,500 inhabitants, an increase of 22'4 per cent, 
over the figures of last census. The movements of population in the Presidency 
and its natural divisions are shown in the following statement:— 
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The Superintendent of Census Opemtions writes:— 

“ The course of the changes ia this Presidency is directly nttributable to obvious and known 
causes. Between the years 1&T3 and 1881 cametliefaiiiuieof 1877, one of the wocst ei'er known, 
hut fiotifinwi to South India. As u result the population at the 1881 Census fell sharply 
in the Eariiatak districts and states and the ndjaceat eastern districts of the Deccan, this 
fall counterbalauciiig a rise in other regions. Between 1881 and 1891 was a decade of mark¬ 
ed prosperity, with absence of famiae or epidetuics. Oopfie<iucntly at the 1891 Censes every dis¬ 
trict and every state showed a marked rise. Between 1891 and 1901 came the drat assaults of 
plague and the great fatniue of 1899-1991 which affected mainly Gujarat, Khandesli, the 
north-east Decenn and the south-east of Sind. Coosequently every district and state in 
Gujarat showed a marked fall due to famine and some of the Deccan and Kamatak districts a 
fall due to plague. Between 1901 and 1911 w'os a period of prosperity on the whole without any 
marketl famines (moreover by this time famine had censed to cause direct loss of life by 
starvation), but with a continuance of plague varying in its Geverity region by region. As a re¬ 
sult there was a rise inmost districts, modified by local falls in others, attributable almost 
with certainty to plague.” 

The figures of 1921 show a fait increase m Gujarat and the northern districts of the 
Deccan. On the other hand there is a considerable drop in the population of Sind, 
the Konkan and the larger part of the Deccan with a slighter decline in the Ear- 
nata.k. The first part of the last decade tvas generally favourable to a CTowth of 
population in Bombay. The years 1914-15 and 1915-16 were so good that any 
effect on population of previous unsatisfactory agricultural conditions in parts 
of the Presidency, Gujarat, Ahmeduagar and Sholapur, was probably eliminat¬ 

ed bv 1917. ^iV, Sedgwick thinks that, apart from the decimating influence of the 
influenza epidemic, there is a slight but distinctly observable general correlation 
between the character of the season and the local population changes through¬ 
out the Presidency, whether the agricultural conditions of the whole decade are 
taken or those of the last four years only. Plague was specially virulent in the 
first year of the decade and in the years 19 L6,1917 and 1918, but the total number 
of deaths from the epidemic in the decade was only about half the number 
of the previous decennium. The factor of influenza, qualified by special 
circumstances in different districts, has determined the results of the census in 
Bombay. The epidemic seems to have avoided the coastal tracts, a feature which 
is noticeable throughout the seaboard of India. It took a heavy toll in Sind, 
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the Deccan and the Ivarnatak, the mortality being most severe in the eastern dis¬ 
tricts of the Deccan and Karnatak and in the 'rhar and Parkar district of Sind, 
Mr. Sedgwick has dealt fully with the effect of the epidemic in various parts of the 
Presidency and estimates, on the basis of the vital statisticst the total mortality in 
the British districts, excluding Bombay City, from influenza at one million persons. 
Using the estimated number of influenza deaths in each district he has attempted 
to give some idea as to the probal)le progress of the population in each tract after 
leliminating the influenza factor. The reconstructed figures show the progressive 
■character of Gujarat, Khandesh and the inland Kamatak and the fact that 
Kianariv ia declining fast and North Konkan slowly, the percentages of reduc¬ 
tions being Kunara 37, Katnagiri i 0andKolaba0 7. The reasons for the decay 
in certain tracts of the KiU’uatsk and Konkan have been specially dealt with in an 
appendix to the Bombay Report, Jn the Konkan emigration is the chief cause. 
-Viigration has also adversely affected the population of the Ahmednagar 
district which suffered severely from scarcity in the years 1918-19 and 1920-21, 
while the large decreases in the northern districts of Sind are also partly due to 
the decline in the number of immigrant Baluchis and Punjabis as computed with 
1911, owing to the adverse season preceding the census and perhaps also to 
political unrest. On the other hand migration, chiefly from east to west, 
accounts for the large increases in the IChandeah districts and the Punch- 
inahals, where a series of goo<l seasons have enabled the tracts to recox'er 
from the effects of the 1909 famine. A feature of the decade is the large 
influx of population luto the cities of the Presidency, an influx closely connect¬ 
ed with the development of industries of all kinds. The matter is dealt with 
in greater detail elsewhere, but it is noten orthy that with the exception of 
Surat, w'here the rise in population is slight, all the cities show suhstantial 
increases. Sholapur has almost doubled its population, Karachi has an increase 
of over 42 per cent., Bombay city of 20 per cent., the Bombay suburban area 
50 per cent, and Ahmedabadof 17 pet cent. All these cities are large centrea of 
industrial life. 

The number of persons per square mile in the Bombay Presidency (including 
the States) is 143, the British districts having a density of ISO. The former 
figure lies about half way between those of the Punjab (183) and of Madras 
(104), Apart from the cities the population lies most thickly in the Gujarat divi¬ 
sion, where the Kaira district has a density of 445 persons per square mile. The 
Karnatak has a popular ion of 1S7 person 3 per squ^c mile and the Deccan 158. 
The figure (225) of the Dliarwar district which is the most thickly inhabited 
district in the former division is however exceeded by that ^ of East Khandesh 
(23ft) in the Deccan, In Sin 1 the bulk of the population lies in the irrigated tract 
along the Indus, the density varying between 130 persons per square mile in the 
Hyderabad district to 29 persons in the sparsely inhabited district of Thar and 
Parkar. Figures of density based on cultivable area are given in an appendix to 
the Bombay report. The highest density is found in the coastal districts of the 
Konkan wliere, owing to the large extent of forest, the difference between the 
density based on the total area and that based on the cultivable ^ea is also most 
marked, ilr, Sedgwick is, however, doubtful whether any valid inferences cun he 
made from these figures as to the presanrfe of population on the wealth-protlucing 
capabilities of the land, owing to the impossibility of arriving nt a satisfactory 
definition of cultivable area, to the intrusion of BO many disfurbing factors, such 
as the profits from the cattle industry and grazing areas, and to the difficulty 
of isolatiug those tracts which are entirely dependent on agriculture for the 
production of wealth. 

20 . The population of the Province of Burma as found at the ( ensus of 1921 
was 13,212,192 persons and the area 233,707 square miles. Large tracts of the 
province consist of mountainous and woodland coimtry w’here communications 
are difficult and habitation sparse. Over such areas a census according to 
the regular method is not yet porsible, and in the case of rather oyer 1| 
million persons the enumeration was carried out without a final check, w hile in still 
more difficult areas containing, as many as over 40,090 persons, the census was 
confined to an estimate of the population. In all these rases special anangementa 
were made on the borders of the areas differently treated so as to preclude the 
likelihood of double enumeration. In the province generally the enumeration was 
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carried tli rough without any special difficulties ond the Prov^incial Supermteii- 
dent Ja ol opinion that the resulta are correct within a very near a]jproximatioti. 
For the purposes of eshlbiting the figures Mr. Grantliam hag divided the province 
into four main natural divisions, namely, the Burmau, Chin, Salween and Shan 
divigiona. The Burman division, which is by far the largest , is again sub-divided 
into Delta, Coast, Centre and North. These main divisions have a definite and 
distinctive physical and ethnic character. The Burman division consists of the 
basins of the Irrawady and the Sittang rivers and the coastal strips of ,^Vrakan and 
Tenasserim, The characteristic areas of the division are the swampy rice-fields 
in the Irrawadv Delta and the rolling uplandg and irrigated plains of the central 
portion. The'Chin division is of smaller area and sparsely popuktecl and 
stretches westwards across the watershed to include part of the nexus of 
the hills which extend down from the eastern end of the Himalayan ^ system. 
The Shan division occupies part of a great plateau connected with the 
Himalayan system which extends across into (Ihina. The Salween division is a 
small part of the basin of the Salween river including an extension of this pla¬ 
teau. In all the divi.sions the Indigenous races largely predominate but, except 
for some Chinese in the Shan division, the Burman division conUins the majontj" 
of the foreigners, Europeans, Indians and Indo-Bunnan races. The Chin division 
consists almost solely of the Chins and the Shan division of the Shan races. The 
Salween division is, primaril}', a Kai’cm country, although the majority of the 
Karena arc found m the Burman division. The Delta divisioTi comes first in 
economic importance and contains the bulk of the Indian immigrant population, 
but the Central division, which includes one-fifth of the area and one-third of 
the total population of the province, is the proper home of the Burmese 
no less than 95 per cent, of its population belonging to the Burmese race 
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propi^r. 

The main statistics of the area and population of the x-arious dhdsions are 
given in the margiiiaJ table bcU.w. The population is not evenly spread over the 
province, the greater part of it being concentrated in two large patches 

which may be 
associated with 
Rangoon and 
]\Iaudalay and 
have populations 
of about 3-5 mill¬ 
ions each, and 
two small patches 
belonging to the 
two portions of 
the coast sub¬ 
division, together 

containing about Jth of the population, which may be associated with parts of 
^loulmein and Akyab. These four dense patches, two large and two small, occupy 
altogether about one-third of the area of the province and include two-thirds of 
the population. The first regular census of Burma w-as taken in 1872 and was 
confined to an area of about 70,000 square miles then known aa British Burma. 
The Census of 1881 nine years later covered the same area, but in 1891 the area 
of the census was doubled by adding parts of Upper Burma and of the Chin 
States. In 1901 further additions were made with the result that the census 
cox'ored areas three times as great as that of 1872. The Census of 1011 covered 
all the administered area of the province except a small tract in the extreme 
north of the Chin States. In the recent census still further tracts were included, 
the most important of xvbich are in the ilyitkyina and Putao districts 
of Northern Burma. The outstanding feature of the figures is the reduction of 
the rate of increase in the population from 15 per cent, in the decade 1901-1911 
to 9 per cent, in the recent decade, This reduction took place in ever)*^ 
natural division and in the Cliin, Salween and Shan divisions it was even larger 
than in the Burman division which, on account of its predominant population, 
determines the late for the whole of the province. Excluding areas containing a 
population rather less than 4 per cent, of the whole, which ounng to their primitive 
-character or for various reasons connected with the census procedure are best left 
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out of companson, tlie increases ill the decades 1901-1911 and 1911-1921 amount 
to 14*4 and 8-7 per cent., respectively, for the enumerated population and 14 and 
8‘1 per cent., respectively, for the natural populutiou. Had the same rate of in¬ 
crease heen maintained, in the last decade as in the one preceding it the population 
would luive been greater by 603,000persons tliau the ]>opulation actually enumera¬ 
ted. It is not possible to arrive at the exact number of persons gained by the pro¬ 
vince in the balance of migration, but m any case the immigrants consist entiieiy 

of Indian and other foreign races: 
and as the indigenous peoples 
of Hurum rarely migrate, diffi¬ 
culties of migration figures 
can be avoided by confining 
the consideration of tile varia¬ 
tions in the population to the 
figures of the indigenous or 
Buddhbt races. The marginal table gives the population aiid variation in the 
comparable area of the Hnddhist anti non-Buddhist peoples respectavely. ihe 
increase in the figures of the latter are partly due to migration and partly to natural 
reproduction in the foreign population. Unfortunately, owing to their untrust¬ 
worthy nature, the vital statistics records are useless for the purijoae of estimating 
population. The outstanding event affecting the growth of population in the last 
decade was. however, the influenza epidemic, which began to appear in Buniia 
about, the middle of 191S in a mild form and thereafter spread through the pro- 
iduce. The vital statistics records show a total of 178,500 deatlu irom the epidemic, 
but many deaths from iiillueiiza were not recorded omng to the breakdown of the 
registration staff and the Provincial Superintendent, puts the total death-rate iti the 
registration area at 250,000 persons and considers that, in the whole area, the re- 
dimtiou of poptdation through the epidemic may be placed at 2-85 per cent, of 
the 1911 population. Apart from the influenza there was nothing in the course of 
the decade which was likely to lower the previous rate of increase of the popula¬ 
tion. The agricultural records of the la.st two decades hai^e been very sundar. 
There were flootls, droughts or capricious rains in some places at some times in 
every vear of each decade. But nubile some of these troubles were serious enough 
in tbfeir own localities they never rose to the magnitude of widespread cala^ties, 
and it does not appear that the economic stringency of the last half of the decade 
has seriously affected the growth of the population either through the birth-rate 
or through the death-rate. While admitting the influence of othp possible 
local factors, ilr. Grantham thinks that the decline m the rat* of mcrease not 
ascribable to influenza is mainly due to a paucity of parents and. going back to 
the Census of 1901. he points out that in the last 30 years the age statistics show a 
dccliuG in the proportion of women in the early adult categories of life which mu^ 
necessarily result in a progressive decline in the liirth-rate. The fall in the rate 
of increase is noticeable in'the north and west of the proymee, ami m the Southern 
Shan States it would seem that either speciatly low' fertility or a high mfant death- 
rate are responsible for the actual decrease in population m the last decade, in 
the Central diidsion, where the rate of increase is now also comimrativeJy low, 
there has been some migration from congested areas, e.ff., in the 1 rome district, 
while specially unhealthy conditious are responsible for stagnation m Kyaiikse. 
The variations in density are considerable over the provmce and economic press¬ 
ure of population on the means of existence is at pre^nt coined to very res¬ 
tricted areas and usually relieved by migratlom Influenza is to have 

affected vert^ seriously the foreign population of the Delta division, which 
consists mostly of Indians many of whom live under unhealthy dom^tic and 
economic conditions. But in spite of the death-rate the ludmn flopdation has 
increased in this decade by 19 per vent, and now furms O rper mille of 
lation of the province, the number of foreign born Indians ^ 

compared with 494,000 in 1911. ITie whole Indian population in Burma now 

numbers 887,000 persons. 

‘>1 The Central Provinces and Beiar have uu area of 131,052 square miles 
and “contain neurly sixteen milUon persons. In 
sixth among the provinces of India and in population seient g 

European countries Boumanis has rather a smaller area and a someu a arger 
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population. Of the total area about a quarter is occupied by Feudatory States 
which together have a population of slightly ov’er two million persons. A consider- 
able portion of the southern and eastern tracts of the provinces consists of back¬ 
ward and undeveloped country sparsely inhabited by primitive races. In this 
and other smaller areas^ forming together about a quarter of the total area of 
the provincest it was impossible to hold a final revision of the census schedules 
and the figures of the preliminary enumeration were used. The population of 
these tracts, however, is practically stationary and, for statistical pujposes, the 
difference between the resident population and the tie/eteto population of a parti¬ 
cular day is negligible. Over the rest of the province the employment of 
the trained Land Eecord staff for census purposes secured a high standard of 
accuracy for the ennmeratiou. The distribution of the population was not, as 
was the case in 1911, temporarily disturbed by the prevalence of plague at the 
time of census; and though in the north of the provinces there was some flow of 
labour from outside for the wheat harvests, while the scarcity of 1920 had induced 
a temporary exodus of labour from the Chliattisgarh division to the industrial 
areas of Bihar and Orissa, ilr. Houghton considers that the numbers and 
distribution were, on the whole, normal and that the census enumeration of 1921 
compares not unfavourably iu accuracy with that of other countries. 


The main statistics of the distribution and groivtli of the population 
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province divides 
Itself roughly 
into flve natural 
divisious. The 
wheat tracts of 
the Nerbudda 
Valley on the 

north, the cotton tracts of Berar and of the western portion of the Nagpur division 
and the rice tracts of the Chhatti^arh plain are all fairly well populated, while 
the Plateau distrieta in the centre and the mountainons tracts of the Chota 
Xagpur States on the east consist of undulating dorest-cJad country sparsely 
inhabited for the most part by backward races. The average density of the 
whole province is 122 persons per square mile, but the density ranges from a 
maximum of 301 to the square mile in the Sakti State of C'hhattisgarh to a 
minimum of 24 in the little state of Changbhakar in the CTiota Nagpur division. 
The normal rainfall of the provinces is sufficient everywhere for agricultural 
operations and, apart from the conJiguratiou of the surface, historical considera¬ 
tions have had a considerable influence on the flevelopraent of the population. 
Isolated from northern India by the rauge of hills which passes from east to 
west north of the Nerbudda Valley; Gondwatia, as the country used to be 
called, was cut off from the ordinary flow of agricultural colonijsatiou. Stable 
government has been comparatively recent an<l, till the overthrow of the 
Maratha Confederacy, the more open country of the Maratha plain and the 
Berars were subject to the raids of hordes of pindarix. With the esriiblishment 
of a firm central government in the middle of the last century and the opening 
out of the country by comm unications the development of the naturally prolific 
people has been rapid. The growth in population since 1S72, iu spite of 
the prevalence in parts of the provinces of endemic malaria and the set backs 
of the famine period of 189T-1901, shows the high figure of 47 per cent. The 
broad stretches of rice country in the Waiuganga Valley and the Chhatti^arh 
plain now carry a thick and growing population. Iu the Nerbudda Volley the 
population of the more developed districts has probably reached the limit 
which the cultivated area can carry at the present stage of agricultural progress, 
while in the Maratha plain the standard of wealth and of living has been rapidly 
rising owing to the recent development of the cotton industries. 


Except for a partial failure of the crops iu the north of the provinces in 
1913-14 the agricultural conditions of the province up till 1917 were on the whole 
favourable, but even in this period the conditions of public health were not as 
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satisfactory as in previous years. The hirth-rate averaged lower, there were 
serious local outbreaks of cholera while plague, though it is probably gradually 
losing its hold still caused mortality in parts of the Provinces. The cxees-sive 
rain of ltH7 caused some damage to the cotton and jaicor in the west and the early 
cessation of the monsoon was unfavourable to the wheat crop in the north. 
'L’he abrupt cessation of the rains in Bepteniiber of the next year resulted in a 
failure of the kharif crops over the whole of the provinces and in widespread 
scarcity and distress. The severity of the influenza epidemic, which reached 
the provinces in September. 1918, was intensified by the agriculture depression 
and by the high prices of the necessities of life, which were the result of the 
economic conditions brought on by the wav. The epidemic raged with terrible 
severity throughout the Provincea, though the disease was somewhat less severe 
in the eastern tracts and the total mortality in the British districts up to the 
end of Xovember of that year is estimated at 791,000 persons, which amounts 
to nearly U per cent, of the population and is practically equal to the^ total 
mortality for the whole of the disastrous famine year of 1807. Even this estimate, 
to wldch must be added an almost equal proportion of mortality in the states, 
is owing to the failure of the registration orgauiiiation, undoubtedly lower than 
the actual figure must have been. The indirect effects of the disease were equally 
appalling. The birth-rate, which normall}* stands at about 50 per mJlle, dropped to 
43 in 1918 and to 34 in 1919, during which year the disease lingered on in decreas¬ 
ing intensity. It had not recovered in 1920 and there was a large excess of deaths 
over births in the last three years of the decade. The prosperous season of 1919 
gave some relief though an outbreak of cholera caused high mortality in this year. 
The monsoon again failed in 1920. Famine or scarcity was declared over a con¬ 
siderable area in the provinces and agricultural conditions had not recovered 
when the census was taken. There was considerable temporary migration from 
the east of the provinces to the mining areas of Chota Nagpur, but the Buperinten- 
deut thinks that the bulk of the migrants had returned by the date of the census. 
Based on the vital statistics the excess of hlrtlis over deaths in the first arn'en 
years of t he decade averaged about 12 per mille per annum and the effect of the 
disastrous period of the last three years of the decade was to wipe out the 
whole of this increase. The heaviest loss in population occurred in the Plateau 
districts and the Chota Nagpur division, where the decrease is about 7 per cent. 
There is a slighter increase of 3 per cent, in the Chhattisgarh plain diviaioii and 
the net result is that the total population of the provinces has remained stationary 
since 1911. 

The set back in the growth of the population, due to the special conditions 
of the decade, is particular!}' unfortunate since the general circumstances of the 
provinces favour a substantial aud rapid development of its pe<>ple. Kxt:ept in 
one or two tracts of the Nerbudda Valley and possibly some tracts in the Chhattis- 
garh plain there is little pressure at present on the cultivated areas, while there 
are still considerable areas of uncultivated land which could under favourablo 
conditions be brought under the plough. AH that is requij’ed ie capital and 
enterprise. The area under irrigation is expanding rapidly and there has been, 
during the last 20 years, substantial progress in the development of commu¬ 
nications both by road and rail. The industrial possibilities of the manganese, 
coal and cotton areas are almost unlimitetl and the great wealth w'hich exists 
in the forests has hardlj' yet been exploited. The races which inhabit the 
provinces are naturally fertile and in the more developed tracts the standard 
of living is rising. Except during the periods where abnormal conditions of 
scarcity ox disease have restricted its growth the population has been steadily 
jnereasiug and with normal prosperity the progress of growth, thus tem¬ 
porarily retarded, should continue. 

22. The area of the Presidency excluding Cochin and Travancore is 143,852 
square miles of which 142,280 square miles is occupied by the British districts and 
1,592 square miles by states. There has been no change in the boundaries of 
the Presidency since'1911, hut during the decade the Agency tracts of Ganjam, 
Visagapatam and Godavari were separated from these districts and formed into 
a separate unit called the Agency division. As on previous occasions the Btates 
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of Travaiicore and Cochinj which have direct political relations with the Madras 
Government, have taken their ow'u ceaeuses and written their own reports and 
their figures are not included with those here considered. No special difficulties 
were experienced in carrying out the enumeration, though Mr. Boag notices the 
growing disinclination on the part of the literate classes to ofier their services as 
census officers. The population of the Presidency which was returned at the 
present census as 42,794, i55 (or an increase over the figures of 1911 of 2-2 per cent,) 
w distributed in the manner shown in the margin. The statement also shows the 

variations in the po¬ 
pulation since 1S9I. 
ifi the decade 1B71- 
1881, in which the 
great famine occur¬ 
red, the population 
fell by nearly half a 
mil lion, the calami^' 
affecting most seri¬ 
ously the Deccan 
and East Coast Cen¬ 
tral divisions. In 
the following decade 
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(1881-1891) there 'was a rapid recoverj% though the Deccan had not by 1891 
reached the point at which it stood twenty years previously. The increuee 
of five millions in that decade, representing a rate of IS"7 per cent, is clearly 
higher than the normal rate of increase, since in the two following decades, in 
neither of which was there any serious set back, the rates of increase were 
only 7'2 and8'3 percent, respectively. In the last decade now under review 
the* four Coastal divisions have gained in almost equal proporlions of about 
3 per cent, or a little over; while the loss of population in the Agency 
division ia just over and in the Deccan just under 4 per cent. The tendency has 
therefore been for the more densely populated portions of the province to 
increase their numbers while the sparsely inhabited tracts have still further 
declined in density. The early years of the decade were in the main 
favourable to agriculture and to the general prosperity of the Presidency, The 
rainfall was snlficient and, though the effects^ of the Avar made thctiiselves felt in 
the general rise of prices, the statistics of cultivated area and the birth and death- 
rates indicated the prospect of at least a normal increase in the population. T hough 
the death-rate rose somewhat in 1914 owing to the prevalence of cholera and waa 
slightly higher still in 1917, an unhealthy year Avhenboth cholera and plague Avere 
prevalent, the average incremental rate for the first seven years of the decade w'aa 
8‘5, a rate of increase which compares favourably Ai'ith that of the tw'o previous de¬ 
cades, With the year 1918 conditions completely changed* There was a genersl 
failure of the south-western monsoon and a consequent contraction of the area 
under oultivation, the deficiency being most striking in thcDeecati where dry cul¬ 
tivation was 78 per cent, and Avet oultivation 73 per cent.beloAV the average of the 
previous five years. The situation Avas rendered worse by the delay in the 
nortli-A%*cst monsoon and the-cropped area fell in one year by nearly three million 
acres. The tracts worst affected were the East Coast (Xorth) and the Deccan divi¬ 
sions and the districts of Chittoor and Salem. In the Ganjam district there 
was severe distress oa'cc more than 1,000 square iriiles and the numbers in 
receipt of daily relief rose to over 150,000 in October, >919. In July, 1918, the 
influemsa epidemic broke out and rapidly spread over the Province till it reached 
its climax in the mouths of October, November and December of that year. 
The epidemic died down in the early months of 1919 but reappeared about the 
middle of that year. Its ravages hOAAever avcic neither so whlespread nor so fatal 
as in the previous year and except in the West Coast division, where a severe 
visitation of cholera and dysentery sent the death-rate up even higher than it had 
been in 1918, there was a general recovery. 

The registration of vital statistics b etilorced throughout the Presidency with 
the exception of certain tracts of the Agency dK'ision. It ia probably not badly 
defective but the figures have to be used with caution. A calculation based on the 
excess of deaths in 1918 over a normal year suggests that influenza was responsi¬ 
ble for a mortality amounting to about 900,000 persons, a figure adopted by the 
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Sanittirv Commiaaioner as a moderate estimate of the number ol deaths from this 
disease in 19 IS alone. The figures given in the marginal statement indicate the 

extent to which the various divisions 
were affected. The figures of the Agency 
division are omittetl as they are incom¬ 
plete ; but a consideration of the statistics 
of age, sex and civil condition indicate that 
this tract suffered almost as seriously 
as the Deccan districts, the Kast t.’oast 
Central and the East Const Sotith coming 
next in order of infection- An analysis of 
the district figures shows that in sixteen 
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districts of the Presidency the mortality 
over, the visitation being speciallv severe in 


froni fever ro^by JOO per cent, or over, opri muv r^t-vcrc in 

ttie BelJary and Aaantapur districts of the Deccan division and in the;Coimbatore 
and North Arcot districts of the East Coast Central division. .In theBellurv 
district the actual excess of deaths from fever was aliout 55,000.. T]ic epidemic 
was more fatal to women than to men, the number of female deaths per 
i,000 male deaths from fever being in each of the sixteen district^ worst affected 
oonsiderably above the average. The great increase of deaths ampng persons 
at the prime of life naturally enhanced the effect of the epidemic on the birth-rate 
of the Presidency, which fell from the normal of 32 to 28-9 in IPJS and ’2o-5 in 
1919, while ill individual districts the rate went even lower. 1’here uas fn most 
^ses a f^r recovery in 1920. Migration is a factor of coii.siderable importance 
in ^ Its effect on the variation of population in the Presidenc y. On the 
balcmce of migratiem the Madras Presidency lost more than oue-and-a-half 
millions of her natural population* the figure representing a considerable 
excess over that of 191J when the adverse lialunce was 1.155.0W). The 
bulk of the permanent emigration is drawn from the Ganjam und Vi;..aea- 
D a tarn districts and goes to Burma and Assam in India and to Ceylon and the 
Malay States. 

The North-West Frontier Province, which comprises five British distnets 
and an extensive trans-border tribal tract, has an area of 38,919 square miles 
and a population of 5,076,476 persons. It has been divided into three natural 
divi^onsi fll the cis-Indua district of Hazara, (2) the trans-ludus districts of 
1 ©siia'UM, Kofiat^ Banuu «ind D^ra Ismail Klian and (3) tho trans-border tract 
consisring of five tribal areas and agencies. The table in the maigin shows the 
variation m the population of the natural divisions in the last five censuses. 
The climate is marked by great extremes of temperature. The 
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winters are 
while in 
emnmer the ther¬ 
mometer rises to 
120'’ at Peshawar 
and to 122“ at Dera 
lamaii Khiui, The 
population of the 
five settled districts 
enumerated on the general schedule, but except in the British posts and 
military areas there was no regular census of the tribal tract, though the rough 
estimates of area and population which were made are probablv fairly 
accurate. The higher density in the British districts is due to the larger propor¬ 
tion of cultivable area, an organized system of irrigation and a settled form 
of government. Jn the districts the density varies from 348 in Peshawar to 7S 
in Dera Ismail Khan, the average area of a district being 2,684 square rniies 
and the population 459,268. Nowhere in the more settled parts of the province 
is there any real pressure of the population on the soil and there is still room 
for further expansion even in Peshawar and Charsadda, the two most densely 
populated tahsils in the province. 

The population has in the British districts increased from 3,196,933 in lUH 
to 2,25l,,340 in 1931, the rate of increase having fallen from 7'6 percent.in the 
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previous ikcade to 2 5 in tliat eudijig in 1921. To the genera! advance in popula¬ 
tion Peshawar {4'9) and Haiiara (3‘2) have made the largest contribution. Dere 
Ismail Khan has an increaSQ of 1 *8 per cent, while in K oh at and Bannu the popula¬ 
tion has declined by 3‘8 and 1*3 per cent, respectively. The decade opened nnder 
healthy condition with good and well distributed rains, the harvests being on the 
whole normal and agricultural conditions satisfaetoiy. Public health was good in 
1911-15. the annual rate of natural increase during thisperiod ranging from 7 to 14 
per thousand. 1 n the year 191G however malaria raged witli unusual severity and 
was succeeded by a serious outbreak of influenza, which is estimated to have 
caused a mortality of 93,800 persons or more than 4 per cent, of the enumerated 
population of the British districts and a very heavy indirect loss to the popula¬ 
tion owing to the fall in the birth-rate. Though the trans-border tract also 
suffered severely from inSnonza, the effects of which cannot be measured owing 
to the lack of vital statistics, the population of the tract shows theextiaordinai y 

iucreaae of 74'2 per cent., which is due to 
the iuclusiou in the present estimate of 
a large number of tribes omitted at the 
last census, and also to the nnusua! mass¬ 
ing of troops in the tribal territory owing 
to the disturbed conditions of the border. 
The statistics of migration show that, 
as compared with the decade ending in 19] 1, the gain of the province on the balance 
of emigrantJ? and immigrants has declined, the lawless condition of the border 
during the decade probably being the principal reason for the fact that the number 
of traflcrs and labourers is not as great as it used to be. 

24, Witli the transfer of the Mead-Quarters of the Government of India, Irom 
Calcutta to Delhi in 1911 the Delhi enclave, consisting of the tahsil of Delhi, con¬ 
taining Delhi City, together with a small portion of the Balabgarh tahsil of the 
old Delhi district was separated from the Ibrnjab for political and adminis¬ 
trative purposes and constituted into a separate province under a Chief 
Commissioner from the 1st April 1912, Later on the Province of Delhi was en¬ 
larged by the addition of some 4G square mites of territory from the Meerut dis¬ 
trict of the United Provlncea, The marginal statement below gives the area and 
population of the two provinces as thus reconstituted. The Punjab as a whole 
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territory is divided into five administrative divisions containing 29 di.'?tricts. 
There has however been during the decade some resliifting of districts between 
the administrative divisions, which arc described in detail in the provincial 
report. A recent administrative change, effected since the census, places 
the principal Punjab states, with a population of just over four milHons, in 
direct political relationship with the Government of India, leaving a number of 
small states, with a total population of only just over 400,000, under the 
political control of the Punjab Government. 

The rainfall, which averages 28*^ over the whole province, varies from 
58 inches in the liimalayan di^dsion, which contains the Simla and Cbamba 
States and the Kangra Valley, to an average of 9' in the south-western portion 
of the plains country, where what was largely a bare expanse of desert is being 
gradually reclaimed to cultivation and inhabitation by canal irrigation. Between 
these extremes lie the Sub-Himalayan distiicts, with a rainfall of 31 inches^ forming 
a strip of fairly level country below the Himalayas but broken by foot bills; and the 
Indo-Gangetic Valley which, with an average rainfall of 21 inches, stretches from 
the Gujrat district to Delhi and contains almost half the population of the 
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province aod most of the large towns, including Lahore, the capita^l of the 
province, and the city of Delhi* In the Punjab proper the greatest density is 
found in a block of ten contiguous districts and states centering round AniriWir 
and lying in or alongside the submontane tract, where rainfall is compara¬ 
tively plentiful and the subsoil water-level is high. Apart from this group of 
districts, which is situated in the most fertile portion of the province, the density 
in the rest of the province depends largely on the variation in the irrigation faci¬ 
lities and agricultural resources, the relation between density and agricultural 
conditions being so directly proportionate as to indicate conclusively that there 
is in places pressure on the resources of the land. The beginnings of acute pressure 
are indeed observable in the extreme east of the province." where there has been a 
steady decline of population in the Am bale and tJurgaon districts and a diminishing 
rate of increase in other districts, while, on tlie other hand, population is rapidly 
increasing in the irrigated portions of the western plain and has yet received no 
check them from economic causes. After discussing in det-ail the condition of 
each district Mr. Middleton concludes tliat, in rural areas, the density is entirely 
dependent on the conditions of cultivation, which are themselves mainlv deter" 
mined by the two factors of rainfall and irrigation. The relation between these 
two factors may be expre^d thus ; wliere rainfall is under 20 inches per 
annum density on cultivation depends entirely on irrigation, where it is over 30 
inches entirely on rainfall ■ conversely where less than one-thinl of the cultivation 
is irrigated the incidence of population on cultivation <lepends on rainfall, where 
over two-thirds is irrigated irrieatiori is the determining factor. 


The first census of the Punjab was taken in 1855 when the population 
mcludmg the states and Delhi was about 18 millions. The statement in the 

margin gives the annual rate of increase 
in the interccnsal period.s subsequent to 
1S55. d'he first period was one cf res'lient 
recovery from conditions of lawIeRsness and 
oppression, when a depleted popula^’ion in¬ 
creased at Q rate impossible under normal 
conditions. Thereafter followed twrnfy years 
of steady progre ss under more normal cir¬ 
cumstances interrupted by occasional peri¬ 
ods of scarcity and disease, liy the decade 

1891-1901 the possible extension of cultivation under existing conditions I ad been 

practically exhausted. Colonization was too recent to afford at present much relief 
and the population was beginning to press on the resources. The subsequent 
decade 1901-1911 was extremely unhealthy, epidemics of malaria and pfaeuc 
causing abnormally high death-rates, especially among women, thus accentiiatiiig 
the existing disparity between the sexes. On the other hand the steady develop¬ 
ment of canal colonization caused a shifting of population from the "eongest^i 
tracts to the ne^v canal areas. In an intercsting series of diagrams, showing the 
isopleths of rural population per square mile for the last four emsuses, Mr. .lacob 
illustrates the steady movement of the population towards the south-west under 
the influence of expanding canal irrigation. 
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“In IS91 the contour Lina of ion pentons pet square mile, which enclosed the ottris of 
Multaii was distant no less than 16(J miles from the gcneml contour line oL density of ifO 
Since 1891, however, owing to the development of the Ltjwer Jhelutn, Lower Chcimb and I ower 
Bari Doahcoloaccs, the general lOO density line has advanced towards Multan at an average 
rate of about 10 miles per annum, and in 19 M 3Iultan bad been turned, from the point of 
view of population, from an island into a narrow-necked peninsula.”* 


The recent decade opened hopefully and the first five years urereon the whole 
prosperous, but a severe outbreak of plague in 1915 put an end to the period of in¬ 
creasing vitality and prosperity. The harvest of 1 »13-16 was poor and the economic 
and political difficulties arising from the war were beginning to be felt; the birth¬ 
rate began to fall and the death-rate to rise. Disastrous harvests in 191B-19 
were accompanied by a severe outbreak of influenza and increasing economic and 
industrial depression, and a further failureof the harvest in 1920-21 entirely dis¬ 
organized the export market and left prices to the mercy of the local demand and 
supply . A feature, however, of the close of the decade wah the very marked recovery 
of the population from the effects of the influenza, which is indicated in a rapid 
rise of the birth-rate in the last two years, a rise not found in any other province 


* Puwjat Ee^ori para., 
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The Influenza epidemic of 1918 was preceded by three unhealthy yeai^, 
ivhile mortality from plajpie iti 1915 and from malaria and relapsing fever in 
1916 and 1917 had already checked the natural growth of the population. In¬ 
fluenza mortality was heaviest in the south-east of the province, the hill districts 
being aflected least. The death-rate of the Gurgaon tlistrict was 123-1 and that 
of Rohtak 96-2, Lahore 56, Jullundar 40 and Rawalpindi 26. The mortality was 
specially severe among young adults of fifteen and upwards and the incidence of 
mortality on females after the age of five years is conspicuous. The disease dis¬ 
appeared entirely at the end of 1918, and the fact that it did not, as in other pro¬ 
vinces, linger in the following year probably accounts for the remarkable recovery 
shown by the vital statistics at the end of the decatle. Jn spite of the serious set¬ 
back in 1918 the population of the province has increased in the decade by 5-5 
per cent. Changes in the balance of niigration to and from places outside the 
province have not been large enough to affect the variation of the population, 
but there has been a flow- of population from the tracts on the outskirts to the 
centre an<l especially, as we have seen, into the canal colonies. Three large peren¬ 
nial canals have been opened during the decade, the l;pper Jhelum, the Upper 
Che nab and the Lower Bari Doab. Knowm ns the Triple Canal Project this irriga¬ 
tion system supplies water to more than If- niilliou acres of land in the districts of 
Montgomery, Multan, Sheikhupura, Gujianwala and Sialkot, The totiil number 
of acres irrigated in the province in 19*20-21 is over ten millions, an advance of 
three million.^ during the flecade. The actual gain in population estimated by the 
Superintendent in the six districts of the canal colonies during the decade by 
immigration is about 100,000 persons, amounting to an average of over 15 per cent, 
on t he pop id ation figu re of the tract in 1911. 1 n spi te of adverse cond i tion s econoni ic 
progress during the decade has been remaliable. The number of primary 
co-operative societies rose from 1,074 in 1911 to 7,605 in 1921 and the capital 
inve.steH from 30^ to 216 lakhs. Communications were considerably improved, 

4SS miles of new line being laid dowm, while the mileage of metalled road rose 
from 2,619 to 2,937, and, in spite of hmincial stringency, there has been consi¬ 
derable activity in public works of all kinds. There are few organized 
industries in the province and of iudnstrial rlevelopment Mr. iliddleton 
writes 

Industrial development is liamjtered by the separation of raw material and power. Iisola- 
t^on aufi enormous freightage encourage manufacture for local markets, bat prevent nianu- 
factum of bulky articles for exports ; they encourage partial manufacture of raw 
materials resulting in diminution of bulk. The demand for manufacture^ comes from 
a desire to employ available capital and orga n isi ng ability. Labour ia not available in 
large quantities without being drawn from agricalture .The food of both the 

agricultural and industrial papulation must be produced iu the province, and exjKjrts must 
largely consist of food of the same nature. To support industry agriculture must be ma le 
to yield more produce per man employed; this must be done, not by ousting wheat, 
but by growing valuable crops in conjunction with wheat and more ostpcciatly those which 
provide labour in those seasons which are now spent by the farmer in idleness.” 

25. The area of the United Proviiifcs is, with some negligible modi Beat ions, I'niuNi rroTinns. 
the same as that in 1911 but, owing to the creation in that year of the Benares 
State a large tract of the Mirzapur district (area 86,> square milea and popula¬ 
tion of 1911, 346,245 persons) and a small portion of the Benares district 
(area 5 square miles and population 1J ,593 persons) have been transferred from 
British to State Territory. The bulk of the vs'ork of enumeration fell on 
Government servants, the land record stafl, school masters and other officials 
being w-idely employed on census duty. Considerable trouble was experienced 
in places from the non-co-operation movement in the way of refusal by non- 
offleials to act as census oflicers and by heads of familie.s to give information. 

But the difficulties were dealt with successfully and Mr. £d 3 *e, the Census Superin¬ 
tendent, is convinced that they did not affect the accuracy of the returns 
and that the present enumeration hag been as complete as it is humanly 
possible to make it,” 

The United Provinces have an area of 112,244 square miles and a population 
at the present census of 46’5 millions, of which 11 million belong to the states. 

The population, which is higher than in any other province of India, is roughly 
«qual to that of the British Islands and the areas of the two countries do not 
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greatly differ. The &clierne of natural divisions adopted in ISOl and 101! has 
Leeu retained and is thua briefly described :— 

" Himalaya \\ cst includes, besides a tract of submontane countr}*, the whole of that [Wr- 
tlon of the Himalayas which falls within the province, oicteuding from the bane region of per¬ 
petual snow to the densely wooded fiiwabk hilla. Forests cover most oE this country, which 
is thinly populated and cultivated only in infrequent patches. Below this tract and the moun¬ 
tains of Nepal further east is a submontane belt, within historical times almost entirely under 
forest, and even now largely afforested, but densely populated where the jungle has been re 
claimed. Sul)-Himalaya IVest and Sub-Himalaya East comprise this bolt. On the o-vt-remc 
south, ujid bounded on the north by the Januia river, and by the Ganges after its confluence 
with the Jamna, is a tract (Centra! India PJate.»ii and East Satpuias) whose geological chsTac- 
tcristica aro determined by the low' mountain ranges of Central India. It is intersected bv the 
outlying spurs of these ranges, is largely- jungle-elad, and is characterised by an unkindly cli¬ 
mate and soil. The population here is naturally sparse. Between this trade-Jamna tract 
and the submontane bolt lies the Gongetie Plain—Indu-Gangetic Plain, West, Central and 
East—a level featureless exftansc of unenclosed cultivation, dense!v populated, intersnersod 
with unprofitable cities/’ 


The population is tlikkly maased in the Gangotic plain, where the denisity 
rises in the eastern division to 711 per scjviere mile, the Gorakhpur district having 
a density of 721 persons per square mile. It thins out in the Himalayan tracts 
in the north and in the hilly and jungly districts adjoining Central India and 
the Central Provinces in the south. The people are mainly agricultural 
organized industrial occupations being few and localized in the large towns. The 

marginal staie- 
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ment shows the 
principal figures 
and the variHtions 
in the popniatiou 
since 1872. The 
movement of po¬ 
pulation in the 
last 50 years has 
had little rela¬ 
tion with pre¬ 
vious density, as 
the sparsely po¬ 
pulated Hima- 

Jayan tracts and the congested eastern districts have alike increased enormonslv 
vvhile the Plateau and Eiist Sntpiiras have now a population generally even 
smaller than before. The Heerut and Agra districts staited fifty years ago w ith 
very similar densities; the former has increased and the latter decreased. 
Districts with a iiniform degree of density appear to lie in more or less compaert 
blocks, and over the whole half century the principal factor which has 
determined the comparative movement of the population is the varying agricid- 
tnral condition, increase being greatest in those tracts which are beet protected 
whether it he. as in the Himalayan division, by heavy natural ruinfali, or^ 
as in most of the districts of the western Gangetic plain, by ortificial 
irrigation. The heavy mortality from plague in the decade after' the great 
famine, amounting possibly to 1 i millions of persons, as well as the severe 
malarial epidemic of 1908 were factors which substantially affected the census 
results of 1911. It was suggested in the report of that census that a fair rate of 
natural expansion for the province w'aa about 3 per cent, per decade and 
Hr, Edye accepts this estimate. He sees no reason to think that, except perhaps 
in a few areas, a limit has been reached to the increase of the population owing 
to pressure on the means of subsistence. The standard of living has nn- 
donbtedK' risen in the last 50 years throughout the variou.s strata of the popula¬ 
tion and the birth-rate still remains liigli. Hut the people are extraordlnarih- 
reluctant to move from their homes, the liirth-place statistics do not indicate 
that the emigration that takes place is the result of tongestion and if. in 
the future, the pressure on local wealth production should necessitate either thf. 
Hbandonment by the people of their homes or the reduction of their standard 
of life, the latter is likely to be found the line of least resistance. 
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The hiovement of population during the decade 1911-1921 has heen, Mr. 

Edye thinks, determined entirely by the comparative strength of the epi¬ 
demic diseases in the various parts of the province “to some extent to plague, 
cholera and malaria but overwhelmingly to the inhueuza cpidemic’^ Except 
in the year 1913-14, when both han^ests were very poor and famine or scarcity 
was declared intheJhansi division, in Rohilkhand and in parts of the Agraancl 
.Allahabad divisions, the agricultural conditions were more or less normal 
and there was nothing in the conditions of trade industiy^ and prices, though all 
were adversely affected by the war, which shovdd seriously affect the natural 
expansion of the population. The vital statistics, though largely vitiatefl by im¬ 
perfect registration, show some correlation with the known conditions of health. 

The decade opened with an imlieslthy year (1911), in w hich there was a severe 
epidemic of plague responsible in itself for a mortality of 7 per ndlle. Cholera 
was prevalent and the rever rate abnormally high. The subsequent five years 
w'ere normally healthy, but in 1917 malaria was more prevalent than usual and 
plague persisted into the summer months. The difference betw’eeu the birth and 
death-rates of the first seven years of the decade gives a rate of increase amount¬ 
ing to lO'a per mille per auniim; and, though tills rate is clearly greatly 
exaggerated and points to defective mortuary registration, the figures itidicate 
that the population w as steadily increasing by natural causes up to the beginning 
of t he vear 1918. 

The veaT m probably, in the matter of health, the on record. Apart from 

epidemiL'^ ol plague and cholera, the provinee: was devajstated in the late f.nmnier and 
earh'^ winter by influonaa. whicli awept aver the eomntrj' in two epidemic waves. In a few 
weeka this disease earned off, acconliug to the i’stimatc of the Banitary Comiinsfiianer, ahniit 
two millionHi of the pqpuktian ; but in reality, as I shall attempt to ahaw later^ luativ more. 

., _. .The dama^redone by thi&epidemie k not oi coun^e confined to tbe deatha far whith it 
was directly reapoiiHihlc. According to n^edical opinion, between 50 and 70 per cent* af tlie 
people v^^ete attacked, and the sum total of tJie pUyfiical and economic damage done bv the 
disease even where it was not fatal must have been enoniiooK. Inffnenza persisted in 1010-20, 
which was also a very imhealthy year. Though plague was negligible, there was a fairlv severe 
epidemic of cholera^ and u largo proportion of the population had undoubtedly liven loft liy 
tbo iiiAnienza epidemic of the previous year too weak to offer ijierious resistance to dkease m 
any form. Public health was also uasatiafactory in l!)20'‘3l. The province was alniost free 
frutii cbolem and plague, btit malaria was very prevalent." 

Mr, Edye, w'ho estimates the actual losses from iiiffuenza in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 2,800,000 persouE, concludes that the reaction of tho populution to con¬ 
ditions of health dominates the situation and completely conceals any reaction 
there may be to agricultural, economic or eommemaI conditions," aiitf that it is 
probably somewbcie near the truth to hold the year J9I8 accountable for the 
whole of the abnormal loss of population in the province. 

Tlie correlation hetween the general conditions of health and the movement 
of population in the various parts of tJie province axe close. The greatest 
decrease was in the Sub-Himalaya West division (—38), followed closdv how¬ 
ever by the Webern Plains division (—30) and the Central Plains dmaion (—23). 

The former division suffered leas from the influenza than the two latter but had a 
more unfavourable year in 1917. The East Satpnras, where the population has 
been practically stationary, had a higher mortality in 1918 than the Himalava 
West division but enjoyed better health in the generally unfavourable vears'eff 
191 (. 1 lie Central Plain suffered more from influenza than the two 

ilivisions last mentioned but W'as compensated by exceptional well being in 
f914p when the death-rate was well below' the provincial average. The province 
loses something under a million persons in the balance of migration. The number 
of emigrants has slightly decreased since 1911, but there is a more considerable 
decline, amounting to about 160,000 persons, in the number of foreigners enu¬ 
merated m the provinces, with tlie result that there i.<j a net loss of about that 
number in the decade. 

26. The Baroda btate, with an area of S.127 square miles, forma a part' of the Itarui* state, 
Gujarat tract and is similar m physical, climatic and cultural conrlitions to 
the djstntts of the Gujarat diviaion of the Bombay Presidency. Except in part 
of the suhmoutane tracts, where a night enumeration was impossible, the 
census was Ciimetl out on the prescribed night and was not attended bv anv 

* V 
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((4-ntral IndFii 
Abhkj. 


special r]if5cn1ties. The statistics obtained are certainly well up to, if not 
above, the average level in, India in respect of accuracy and completeness- The 
state returned a population at this census of 2,126.522 persons, giving an all round 
density of 262 persons per square mile as comjtared with 292 m British Gujarat. 
Baroda is one of the most populous and well developed of the Indian states and 

has a higher density than 
any e-%cept Cochin and 
Travancore. The state¬ 
ment in the margin shows 
the variation at previous 
censuses of the popula¬ 
tion in the four natural 
divisions into which the 
state is divided. Baroda 
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famine of 1900, the loss 
of population being greatest in the tracts of northern and central Gujarat where, 
owing to the natural fertility of the soil, a fairly constant rainfall, extensive commu¬ 
nications and a considerable urban population, the aggregation of the population is 
greatest. The progress of recovery from the famine in the subsequent decade was 
seriou.sIv retarded, by constant and severe epidemics of plague. In the recent decade 
the agricultural conditions were fair up to 1918, though there was considerable loss 
of crop in the first year of the decade owing to frost. The State wfis again v'isited 
by severe epidemics of plague, and a complete failure of the harvest of 1918-19 was 
accompanied by a disastrous invasion of the influcusia epidemic. The disease 
raged in all parts, tlie Kathiawar tlivision suffering the most. The total 
recorded mortality from plague and influenza was about 113,009 persons; 
the Superintendent estiniates the mortality from influenza at 78,000 persons, 
or 38'5 per mille. and from plague at 45,000, amounting to 23 per mille. The 
balance of migration was in favour of the state and accounts for 1*2 per cent, 
of the gain of 4-6 in the population. Under the adverse conditions at the end of 
the decade a gain of 3-4 by natural causes .speaks well for the vitality of the people. 
Mr. hlukerjea writes; — 


“ In fact f am incHned to think that lu ltd widespread intensity the distresB of 1918 was 
almost ss bad as 1900. That this disostious year did not have the effect that afiiictions of 
aimilar magnitude have had oo population in previous years shows how scaFcity-conditions— 
and even famine — have ceaaed to have their demological importance of earlier days. The 
improvemeat in the means of conimuaications and in the level of general intelligenoe and of 
for esig ht has led to this that famines have ceased to kill people. They may affect vitality to 
the extent of causing a little ahiinkagc in birth-rate and ufleotiug the oge-distrlbutioa of the 
people: but they do little else." 

The loss caused by the pls^e and influcsiza epidemica has fallen heavily on 
the early adult age-periods. The age group 15-40 shows a decrease throughout 
the state and it is signifleant that eveiy^vhcre the proportion of married women 
aged 15-40 per hundred of their sex has decreased. A low range of birth-rate is 
therefore indicated for at least some years. The decade has been one of considerable 
advancement in the state of Baroda. The area of cultivation has been extended, 
railway and road conmiunicatioas developed j the number of co-operative societies 
has increased from 79 in 1911 to 400 in 1919-20 and their working capital from one 
lakh to 24 lakhs of rupees. important beguming has also been made in the 
industrial development of the state. No less than 64 Joint Stock Companies were 
floated in Baroda and a good many factories dealing with textiles and their con¬ 
nected industries have been opened, wlule other industries have been planned and 
started. The number of industrial concerns employing more than 20 persons has 
increased from 86 in 1911 to 124 in 1921. 


27. With the exception of certain forest and hilly tracts in the Rewa State 
and of the Bhil country, where a final revision of the figures on one night was not 
possible, the census of the Central India Agency was taken on the appointed 
night in March. Each independent state carried out its own organization under 
the general super^daion of a Superintendent of Census Operations for this 
Agency. The figures of the whole Agency were tabulated at Indore, each 
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principal state supplying its own staJi and dealing ^"ith its own figures. There 
was no political trouble or other disturbing element at the time of the census 
and Colonel Luard considers that the enumeration was complete as regards 
numbers, though in the matter of detail a certain degree of inaccuracy is ine%’it- 
able in the case of a tract of country in a great part of which the inhabitants 
are backward in education and general intelligence. The area of political control 
known as the Central India Agency has since the census of 1911 undergone an 
important modification by the separation of the Gwalior State, which hitherto 
formed one-third of its area. That State, with an area of nearly 26,000 square 
miles and a population of nearly three millions, was placed from the 15th March. 
1921 in direct political communication with the GovernineELt of India and 
constitutes at the present census an independent unit. The transfer, though 
convenient in the time of its operation, was to some extent inconvenient from 
the point of view of census organization, owing to the fact that the territories 
of the Gwalior State ore inextricabiy intermingled with portions of the Central 
India Agency as uPw constituted. 

The area of the Central India .A.gency, as now readjusted, is 51,531 square 

miles as compared 
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with 77,367 square 
miles in 1911 and is 
therefore somewhat 
smaller than Greece at 
tlie present time. The 
Agency consists of a 
collection of states and 
estates, 01 in numbor, and the British Pargana of Manpur. The individual 
administrative units vary in area from the Uewa State, with J 3,000 square miles, 
to petty estates of a few villages. For the purposes^ of the censua the terri¬ 
tory was divided on this occasion into two natural divisions, Central India AVest 
and Central India East, the main statistics of which are given in tlie margin. 
The two tracts are approximately equal in area and population hut the Western 
(Plateau) division with a kinder climate, a more fertile soil, better railway 
communications and a larger proportion of important toivns, is more highly 
developed than the low'-lying CO untry of the eastern tracts. 

The first seven years of the decade were on the whole years of pros¬ 
perity in the Agency. There was some scarcity in 1911-12 in the hilly tract to 
the south of the Western division, and plague, which accounted for about 40,000 
deaths during the decade, 'was practically confined to this division. After a serious 
set-back in the famine decade 1891-190*1 the Agency had shown a good tecoverj' 
(13‘9 per cent.) at the census of 1911. The failure of the present census to show a 
forwa^ movement is due mainly to the serious epidemic of 1918, The 

* Superintendent estimates that over the 
whole Agency at least 6 per cent., or between 
four and five hundred thousands, of the 
population succumbed to the disease. As 
will be seen from the statement in the 
margin tlie epidemic was must virulent in 
the states of Bagbelkhand and MaKva, 
The mortality was accentuated by the 
difficulty of conveying relief to the sufferers 
in the backward tracts ill served by toads 
and railways. 
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No great reliance can be placed on the vital statistics of this tract but they 
serve to indicate the general movement of the population. Except in the years 
1918 and 1919 the births everywhere e.xceeded the deaths, and after the epidemic 
period the year 1920 again shows a restored balance in favour of births. The 
balance of 'deaths over births in the decade considerably exceeds the decrease 
of population shown in the census, but there is no doubt that the reporting of 
births is defective, and all that can be said on the basis of the vital statistics is 
that they indicate a fair natural increase in the population up to the year 1918, 
and clearly bring out the heavy mortality of that year and the consequent 
drop in the birth-rate. 
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CHAPr^lK I.—DISTRIBUTION AND 3iOVEMENT OF FOFUUkTION. 

The population figures of tlie Ageney are little affected by movementa of 
peraoQB between the states and other parts of India. Of the persons enumerated 
m the Agency 91 percent, were bom there and the balance of migration gives 
an addrtjon of about 63,000 persons, against a loss of 43,000 in 1911, though the 
gam eutirely to the Western division. Nowhere Is the density of the popu¬ 
lation high. The Indore State, which shows a rise iu population of 10-1 per 
cent., has 121 persons per square mile, the greatest density in any single 
diatnct being 160. The rapid progress of the town of Indore'in mduatrial and 
conunercial importance is a marked feature of the decade. A small tract in 
Bundelkhand {the Alampur tract) shows an exceptional density of ,395 persona 
per ^uaro mde, and the density of some of the districts of the Rewa State 
which lie m fertile soil is comparatively high, while some of the states of the 
Maiwa plateau have between 150 and 200 persons per square mile. On the 
other hand the smaller states of the Eastern division have a sparse population, 
which sonaetimes amounts to only sixty or seventy persons per square mile! 
It IS obvious that nowhere is there at present any pressure on the means of 
production aud that the margin for expansion and progress is consider- 
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28. The area of the Cochin istate is 1,479 square miles and the population 
380, the increase in the decade amounting to 6'6 percent. Thepopu- 
■n as will appear from the marginal table has been steadily increas¬ 
ing since 1881, both 
by natural in¬ 
crease and by im¬ 
migration, and the 
density of 062 per¬ 
sons per square mile 
for tlje territory 83 

. , a whole, rising as 

high ns 1,768 and 12,048 in the coastal tracts, indicates the high degree of 
prosperity which its advantageous position and favourable climate secure for this 
btate, where nee crops aud cocoanut plantations flourish on a good soil watered 
by a heavy and regular rainfall. The first half of the decade was a period of 
agricultural and industrial prosperity' and the number of industries emploving 
twenty or more persons has increased from 65 to 92. The agricultural condi¬ 
tions of the latter part of the decade were however poor and the State was 
visited hy the influenza epidemic in 1918, The death-rate of that year was 
high and the balance of migration was not so favourable as in the previous 
decade. The higliest: gain in population was in the Triebur taluq where the 
merea^e is 12'4 per cent. 


29. XJp till the y^ar 1920 the Gwalioc State was included aniougst the 
Stat^ of the Centra! India Agency, and in 1911 the census arrangeriiejits of 
the State were made under the general supervision of the Superintendent of 
Census Operations, Central India, and the rcsulta were included in the Census 
Report of fentral India. As the State has, since the 15th arch, 1921, had 
direct relations with the Government of India the Census of 1921 was carried 
out independently, as in the case of Hyderabad. Kashmir and the other lai«e 
states of India, and the Report of the Census of Gwalior now forms one of the 
volumes of the census series, 

^ The Gwalior btate has an area of 25.3S3 square miles, a slight increiise 
in the figures as compared with that of 19U being due to corrections of survey, 
Iu extent the State rai^s fourth among the Indian States and is nearly as large 
as Scotland. The terntor)', which contains u large area of hilly aud forest clad 
country, has been divided into three natural divisions, vis., a loTv-lyiug tract 
with a climate which vaHes between the extremes of heat and cold, the Maiwa 
plateau, with an average altitude of 1,600 feet and a moderate and equitable 
climate, and a hilly tract with a a altitude of 1,800 feet. The marginal statement 
indicates how the population of the State is distributed over these divisions. 
The population consists chiefly of Hindus of the lower agricultural and indus¬ 
trial cla&jes with an admixture, especially in the more billy tracts, of 
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aborigines. There are twenty-seven towns of whieh only three however have 

more than 20.000 inhabitants. 

The statement also shows the 
movement of the population in 
the last twenty years. Tlie 
total increase in population 
since 1001 amounts to per 
cent. The State suffered 
severely in the great famine 
of 1900 and the Malwa plateau 
was specially badly bit. There was a fair recovery in the succeeding decade 
f 1901-11) but thepresGnt census again sees a set back owing mainly to the 
ravages of the influenza epidemic, the decrease in the State amounting tti 
I'.^pet rent. There are no vital statistics in this .State such as could form the 
basis of anjj conclusions as to the expansion of the population in the intercensal 
period j but ill spite of the fact that the seasons of 1911-12, 1913-14 and 19)5-10 
were in some parts uiisatisfactory and that the State was subjected to a 
severe inv'asion of the plague in 1911-1'2, it is probable that up to 1918 the 
natural increase of , the population was proceeding at least at a normal rate. 

It appears indeed from the agriculturaf statistics that the Malwa plateau, 
where expansion was originally impeded by historical reasons and further 
retarded liT the famine of 1900, was rapidly increasing its population along 
with its cultivated area. The worst year in this State, as elsewhere, is the year 
1918 when on the top of a widespread failure of the crops and great economic 
difficulty came the influenKa epidemic. There is no basis on which to calculate 
the mortality in this year hut the State must have suffered at least as heavily 
as the neighbour ing territory in the Central Provinces, United Provinces and 
Rajputana, and it is probable that the epidemic affected more seriously the 
people of the low-lying division than those of the hills, as the latter shows a 
fair increase of population at the census. The balance of migration has been 
favourable to the State, a fact which is probably due to the return duTing 
the decade of a number of persons whom the plague epidemic of 1910 had 
temporarily driven from their homes. On the whole the Superintendent with 
the figures of other provinces before him, consider^ that it is to some extent a 
mutter of congratulation that the population of the State did not show a 
greater decrease, 

30. The decade has not been favourable to the Dominions of His Exalted Hidmud st«r 
Highue-ss the Nizam. The State has an area of 82,698 square miles which is rather 
less than the area of England, Scotland and Wales. It carries a population, 
according to the recent cen.sus, of nearly 12h million persons. The territory 
oonsiste of two tracts which, geologically and ethnologically distinct, divide about 
^ually the whole area and population. The north-w'estern division, which 
is siinilur in character to the neighbouring tracts of the Bombay Presidency, 
contains a, ilarathi speaking people and is known as .^farathwara. * The coimtrj* 
to the south and east is inhabited by speakers of Telugu and bence named 
Telingana. The black soil of Marathwara is suitable for the growth of wheat 
and other open field crops, while the heavy rainfall and sandy soil of Telingana 
favours the cultivation of rice. Tlie marginal statement gives the principal 

statistics of popu¬ 
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lation and area. 
Though the gross 
density of the two 
divisions i.s much 
the same, the 
density calcu¬ 
lated on the culti¬ 


vated area works out to 339 in Telingana against 202 forMarathwara. Telin- 
gana has large forest areas, receives a higher rainfall and is better equipped, 
wdth irrigation resources and the Super!utendent shows, by an analysis of the 
figures of individual tracts, that the density varies in the State in'proportion 
to the predominance of the rice cultivation. Apart from the greater stability 
of the seasons in the rice areas he is of opinion that the cultivation of rice 
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CHAPTER L—DISTRnJUTlOSf AST* MOVEiEENT OP POPULATION, 


Easkflilr Htalf. 


requires, and is able io support, a larger number of permanent agricultural 
1al>ourers than the open field crops. 

Since 1881 when the first census of the State vras takeu^ the population has 
increased by 26‘7 per cent, the progress being cheeked in the famine period of the 
decade 1891-1901, when distress was especially severe in the Marathwara divi* 
sion. The climatic conditions of the past decade have been on the whole un¬ 
favourable and in seven out of the ten years the rainfall was either insufficient or 
ill distributed. Plague was prevalent throughout the period- causing a mortality 
of over 194.000 persons, while the death-rate from cholera vv-as heavy in several 
years. The almost complete failure of the monsoon of lOlS resulted in widespread 
famine and scarcity in the State and was followed by the invasion of the influenza 
epidemic, which spread throughout the State and is e.stiinatcd to have caused a 
mortality of over 3SO.OOO persons. As in other tracts attacked by the disease the 
birth-rate dropped below the death-rate and, though the registration of the 
vital statistics in the State is not sufficiently accurate for any detailed deduc¬ 
tions to be made from the figures, it is clear that the e:rcess of deaths over births in 
the latter part of the decade was considerable. The State nuimally throws off 
a portion of its population by migration, and the statistics of birthplace show an 
increase in the number of emigrants and a fall In the numbet of immigrants as 
compared with the previous decade. The general result is a loss of population 
amounting to nearly 7 per cent, in the State; the decrease being heaviest in the 
north-western portion of the llarthwara division. The City of Hyderabad which 
haa three times during the decade been visited by plague show's a fall in population 
amounting to 19‘4 per cent. 


31. Kashmir has an area of B4,2o8 square 
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miles and a population of 
3,320,518 persons. 
The natural divi¬ 
sions adopted in 
1911 have been 
retained on this 
occasion and the 
densities and varia¬ 
tions in popula¬ 
tion are eixhibited 
point of area and 
India. About three- 
mountain ranges. 


in the marginal statement. Kashmir stands highest in 
lowest in point of density among the important states of 
foiu*tha of the State eonsist of urunhabited tracts and 
and if these be excluded the density rises to the more respectable figure of 147. 
There is a great diversity of physical and climatic condition in the State and the 
agricultural circumstances vary in each natural division. The Sub-montane 
tract and the .Jheliim valley have level plains, where practically every inch of 
land is fit for cultivation and rice, wheat, maize and other crops are grown. 
The ivhole of the Outer Hills division is typical moiintainous country; cul¬ 
tivation is precarious aud depends on timely rainfall, while cultivated areas 
are generally small and separated by long ranges of hills. 

The population of the State has increased by 102,392, or a percentage rate 
of 5*1 as against 8’7 in the previous tlecade. The rate of increase varies con¬ 
siderably in the natural divisions, from 8 0 per cent, in the Jhelum Valley to i 
per cent, in the Sub-montane tract. The increase b the Indus Valley is due in 
[>art to the mcreased accuracy of the census, owing to the excellent arrangements 
made by the Political Agent for the enumeration of this difficult and sparsely 
peopled conntrjr. But most of it is no doubt a gentLiue expansion, due to un¬ 
disturbed jieace and security and to the liberal administration of the chiefs of 
the Frontier Uaqas. The condition of crops in the decade was on the w'hole 
Dormal till the last year, which was umusually dry, resulting m severe distress 
in certain parts of the State and extensive emigration. Influenza raged over 
the whole State in 1918 and 45,000 victims were I'ccorded, though the actual 
death roll must have far exceeded this number. Plague and small-pox also 
carried off a considerable number of people. Migration is of a temporary and 
fluctuating nature in Kashmir, In winter out-door work is stopped in Ladakh 
and the other higher tracts o\riag to the snow-fall and the labouring classes 
usually migrate to the adjoining ciistricts in t he Pimjab. In summer not only do 
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the inigratoiy Jaboiirers return to their homeB but there is a very large influx ' 

of European'and Indian visitors to the State. Emigrants exceeded immigrants 
by 21,000 in the present census which was taken before the summer influx. 

Provision is being made for progress in prosperity and population. An 
important feature of the decade was the establishment of a co-operative 
department in 1916, five district banks beiiig opened in 1920. Trade was 
fairly brisk and the value of timber exported inereased to a figure four times as 
great as it was in 1911. The progress $n hortieultiire has been rapid, and the 
l^tate gardens and orchards are at present a remunerative aourte of income, the 
value of apples alone exported from Kashmir having risen from two to seven 
lakhs in the decade. The silk industry has continued to develop, the number 
of cocoons reared havii^ increased since 191J from 35,000 to 50.000, while the 
number of persons directly or indirectly engaged on the ivork is about 
150,000. 

32. The State of IMysoro has an area of 29,475 scjuare inile.s and a popula- 

--tion of 5,978,892 per- 

sons- The density in 
the Stiite and its two 
natural divisions and 
the variation in the 
population since t87'2 
are given in the mar¬ 
ginal statement. The 
Eastern division con¬ 
tains the bulk of the population and the more developed areas of the State, 
including the majority of the towns, the cities of Mysore and Bangalore, 
the latter having a large civil and military area, and the prosperous 
industrial areas of the Kolar Gold Fields. With a higher rainfall and 
a larger area under irrigation the eastern tracts have a less healthy climate 
and a backward population. The whole State suflered severely in the great 
famine of 1877, and some areas in the Western division have hardly yet 
recovered from the effects of that disaster, the Malnad region disclosing so de¬ 
pressed a condition as to necessitate special administrative measures for its im¬ 
provement during the decade. The greater part of the progress in population 
and material welfare in the last thirty years has taken place in the eastern areas 
and has been assisted by a steady flow of immigrants, chiefly from the neighbouring 
regions of the Madras Presidency, who were attracted by tlie employment offered 
in the Kolar Gold Fields, the growing industrial conceims in the cities and the 
CO See plantations. At the present census the balance of migration sho'ws an 
addition of *203,000 foreign-born persons to the State, more than half of the popu¬ 
lation of the Kolar Gold Fields and about one-third of the civil and military station 
of Bangalore being foreign. The early years of the decade were favourable, 
agricultural couflitious and public health being good. As in other parts of India 
the year 1918 was one of calamity for the Mysore State ; the rainfaU was unsatis¬ 
factory, the economic conditions wore extremely di lb cult and the food situation 
acute. Tho Iniluensa epidemic was severe specially in the western regions of the 
State though, owing to the uutrustworthiness of the vital statistic registration, 
no accurate estimate of the death-rate from it can be made. The rainfall failed 
again in the last year of the decade and the direct and indirect losses, caused by 
the calamitous years at the end of the decennial period, have combined to reduce 
the natural increase in a population which is ordinarily capable of rapid expansion. 

The decade has been one of considerable administrative and industrial progress; 
railway and tramivay communications have been developed, new irrigation w'orks 
constructed and eflorts made to stimulate the growth of commercial crops such 
as cotton and sugar-cane. The number of schools and pupils in the State has 
more than doubled during the decade and schemes for industrial, commercial 
and economic improvements, including the development of the forests, have been 
started, while the number of co-operative societies has risen from 111 in 1911 to 
1,500 in 1921 and their working capital from about 4 to about Rs. 78 lakhs. 

33. Except in the Bhil tracts, where a oon-aynchronous enumeration was Bajputm 
rendered necessary by the difficult nature of the country, the census in the 
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CHAPTER I.—DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 


Rajputena Agency and Ajmer-Merwara was conducted on the standard lines. 
Jiiach Independent state carried out its own organisation, under the general 
superviBiou of a Superiutendent for the whole Agencv, who also supervised the 
census of the British Province of Ajmer-Merwara/ No disturbing elements 
prevailed at the time of the census in the Agency, but the Urs fair in Ajmer- 
Merwara somewhat disturbed the distribution of the population of Ajmer citv 
and the area around it, though special arrangements for the enumeration of the 
pilgrims were made and a separate record of them kept. The Agency, which 
Consists of a congeries of twenty-one states and chiefships, has an area of 123 9S7 
square miles and a popuiation of 9,844,384 persona, giving an all-round density 
of 70 peraous per square mile. Viewed aaa single political unit it is larger i'n 
^ea than any other state or agency but in population comes second after 
Hyderabad. The mdividual states of the Agency vary greatly in eiKe, rangine 
from Marwnr which is larger than Scotland to Jhalawar which is cousiderablv 
smaller than an English county. 

The Chief Commissioners hip of Ajmer-Jlerwara. with an area of 2,711 souare 
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and W'as originally 
divided into two 
separate districts 
which were com¬ 
bined into one in 
April, 1914. The 
main statistics of 
the distribution 

population m the ^ency and .Ajmer-Merwara are showm in the marginal table. 
The ^ency ig divided into three natural divisions. The Eastern division, 
which has the highest density, contains the bulk of the population and is mostly 
a level tract vnth a fertile soil and a generally sufficient rainfall. J t Is well irriga¬ 
ted and better served by roads and railways than the other tracts. The Southern 
division, which has the smallest ares and population and is inhabited largely by 
Bhils, is traversed by low ranges of hills enclosing in many parts fertile and well 
watered valleys In density it is higher than the Western'diviaion which, though 
larger in area than both the other divisions combined, has a low average rainfall 
and IS sandy, ill-watered, and unproductive. Apart from the Abu district, which 
has been leased to the British Government and is the head-quarters of the Local 
Government, the density in the individual states varies from 250 peisous per 
mile in Bharatpiir to 4 m Jaisalmer, The country h thinly peopled 
but the vast stretches of desert land in the west afford little scope for the produc¬ 
tion of wealth and, lu spite of low density, there is a steady outflow of population 
from the Agency to the Punjab and Bombay. 


The first count was made in 1881, and the large increase of 2O'0 per cent, in 
1881-1891 was due parth' to improved methods of enumeration and partly to 
mtmal causes. In the succeeding decade the Agency was hit severely by "the 

famine of 1900 and also by a virulent epidemic of fever, which broke out mme- 

dlately the famine. These calamities resulted in a decrease of oq-s per 

cent, at the census of 1901, In the decade J901-1911, when conditioiia were 
otherwise fairly favourahie, increase in the population was seriouslv hampered 
bj constant epidemics of plague and cholera. In spite of an occasional poor 
year, conditions were till 1918 fairly good, and the present census would un- 
doul> edly liav© i^6vealed ^in increase^ had it not been for th^ influenza epidemic 
of that year and the subsequent agrtculturat and economic depresrion. There 
are no means of calculating the mortality from the disease, but the Agency 
suffered at least as lieavilj as tue ueighbouriug British Provinces^ 
Conditions both of agnculture and of health were thoroughly uidavouniltle in 
Rajputana during the deca^^^ 1911-1931 and there were in the Nortbeni and 
Eastern divisions few really good agricultural years. Mortality from plague and 
malaria was severe in the middle 3^ear3 of the decade and ivas followed bv the 
scarcity of 1918 and the uifluenza epidemic in the same year* The epidemic is 
^ki to have carried off one'fifth of the population of the Jaipur State^ JalsaJmer 
lost during the decade nearly oue-foiirt h of its population^ Dholpur about an 
eighth and Marwar more than a tenth. Conditions were better in the states of 
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the Southein division, where also tJie aboriginal population, the Bhils, Minos, 
etc., have an enormous ^wer of recuperation. The increase in the Me war State 
was nearly 7 per cent., in Bans war a 15 per cent, and m Dungarpur lfr5 per cent. 
The tract was fi^ from plague and suffered less from inBucnza than the Eastern 
and Western ivisions. A part of this increase must, however, be ascribed to 
imprijvement in cmmieration among the backward people. The Agency also 
sustains a steady and increasing loss by migration, the adverse balance being 
627jOW against 553,000 in 1911. fn ,4jraer-Merwata the decrease of l'2per cent, 
is mainly due to plague and influenza, which together claimed 45,000 victims, 
The Superintendent thinks that had the population not been inflated, ijy the 
influx of pilgrims visiting the Vrs fair at Ajmer at the time of the census 
the actual loss would have amounted to at least 4 per cent. 


34. This little state returned a population of Si, 721 with a density of i"'***^ 
twenty nine persons per square mile. The census was carried out by the State 
officials under the direction of the Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Bengal. In a country such as this, consisting chiefly of moimtains, forest clad 
ridges and isolated vallej's, a one-night census was impossible and a month was 
given for the writing up of the schedules, .Arrangements were however carefully 
made and the census was as accurate as is possible under the circumstances. 

The rapid increase in the population in the last thirty years received a check 
during the last decade and the return shows a decrease amounting to 7-1 per 
cent. This reduction is due inainly to the ravages of uifluenza and of relapsing 
fever both of which diseases were prevalent for the three years of the decade. 
There is also, apparently some decrease in the number of immigrants from the 
State from Nepal, though the statistics of migration between the State and ite 
northern neighbours are necessarily incomplete. 


35. The nature of the country in the Travaucore State does not admit of Tt*VBn«4« sui«. 
house to hou!^ visits being made at night for the purpose of a census, and on 
previous occasions the enunieratiou has been carried out at different times for 
different sections of the population. In the present case the census was taken 
aimnltaueously throughout the State on the morning of the iSth of March. A 
large staff of officials was employed as census officers, the majority of the 
enumerators being school masters. The organization was carefully designed, 
all the circumstances were favourable and it is believed that the census was 
accurate and complete. 


The Travancore State has jin area of 7,625 square miles according to the 
latest survey, the increiise of 32 square miles over the figure of 1911 being due 
to correctious in survey. The fJtate has been divided in to three natural divisions 

and the marginal 
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statement indi- 
fiates the distri¬ 
bution of the 
population over 
them. The Sea 
Coast division, 
which has a rich 

a rainfall of less than 90 inche^ is inhabited chiefly by JIusalmans and nom 
Sjriaii Christians ; cocoantit and rice are largely cultivated here. In the Inland 

orbenve^ 7D^Jn ? banana and jams ; the tract has a rainfaU 

of betwMU 70 and HO inches and is mhabited chiefly by Maiayala Hindus and 

Syrian ^r^tians. The inhabitants of the Mountainous division are mostly non- 
Malayala Hindus and tribe-s; the average rainfall is 110 inches and tea and 
rubber ^ form the principal crops. The population of the State has been steadily 
increasing m the last oO years and now stands at over four millions. Agri¬ 
cultural conditions wer^e go^ and the death-rate from plague and cholera las 
small compared with that of the previous decade. The &ta^ escaped the viru¬ 
lence of the mfluenza epidemic and the slight attack of this disease was not 
accompanied by a high death-rate. I he increase mis Io\Ycatfi 4 ' 8 ) m the Coast^^l 
dm«on o»-.Bg to the movemeiit of population, under eoonomiepreasure. from 
thM deneely populated traet to the tea. rubber and eoooanut estates and to tS 
waste lands of the Mountainous division. The State gains slightly by inimigta- 
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tiou, but by far tliP largest part of the deceimiaf increase is due to the natural 
increase of the population. No less than 30 per cent, of the population is 
Christian, while among both the Mulayalam and non-ilalayalam Hindus of 
the State nddow remarriage is allowed, so that to the natural {ertility of 
the South Indian races is thus added a freedom from the re.stnctions on 
marriage which usually limit the productive power of the Hindus, while, owing 
to its favourable climate and position, the expansion of population in the 
State is not subjected to any severe natural checlcs and the average death-rate 
is consequently lower than in other parts of India. 


Section Jf—>l2otfaea nud Fumiliee. 
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36. The marginal Table gives the number of persons per house and houses per 
square mile in India at successive censuses. Figures for 
tlie Provinces and States are given in Table X at the 
end of the Chapter. Xeither the regional nor the periodi¬ 
cal figures are strictly comparable, because there are two 
definitiotis of bouse in use for census purposes, one based 
on the structural and tile other on the social aspect of the 
house. AikI it is left- to the Census Superintendeut of each 
province to determine, in the bght of local eonditionfi, 
which definition should boused. Where the structural 
criterion i« taken a house is ordinarily defined, with 
minor local qualifications, as the residence of one or more families having a 
^parate independent cutrance from the common wa 3 \ Where the social aspect 
is looked to it is defined us the home of a conimens^ fsiuil}' with its resident 
dependents and servants. The former type of definition, which was general up 
to 1891, has gradually been superseded by the commensal definition, which has 
the advantage of simpficit}' and ease of application and is expected to a fiord some 
clue to the average size of the Indian family. Of the larger provineei only 
Madras and the Central Provinces still retain the stnictural view of the house, 
but this definition is still usualU' applied to houses in towns and to all buildings 
of the nature of chawls and lines and to largo bungalows, and the census house 
is therefore evervivhere somewhat of a hybrid between u “ house *' and a 
“ house-hold.” 


37. The average number of persons per house has not changed in the last 
of niwr >. decade, though there was a decline between 1881 and 1911. The trend of the figures 
varies in difTereiit provinces, but I doubt if thev' afford substantial ground for aav 
innterial inference. As the f'ensus Supcriuteiidcnt of Madras remarks, the defini¬ 
tion is suffii'ieiitly comprehensi^'e to cover alike a Kajah's palace and the portable 
hut (or tent) cairicd from place to place bj" a member of a ^vandering tribe, and 
variations in the system and practice of house*numbering from census to 
census must necessarilv introduce a further unkiiowia factor. It w'ould, for example, 
be expected that the incidence of the influenisa mortality w’ould fall fairly evenly 
upon the individual households and would therefore cause a reduction in the number 
of persons per house. It does not appear to have done so either in Bombay, the 
Tnited Pro vincas, the Central Provinces or Rea jputana, while in Bengal, where 
there is a rise in the population, there is a fall in the ske of the household. The 
figures are in fact unsatisfactorj', and though they invite a discussion on the condi¬ 
tion of the joint family it is doubtful if they can really be held to illuminate it. 
The general opinion of the Provincial Superintendents is that they do not do so 
and that other indications do not show that the joint family system has yet under¬ 
gone any ruflical change, at any rate in the agricultural tracts of the country. 
The two main infiuem^, the domestic and the economic, seem to operate m 
opposite directions. Labour and resources generally are more eas}" to combine 
and organize when the family remains joint and the economic considerations 
probably tend to hold the famiUes together. On the other hand it is not easy for 
a large group of married brothers and aisters to dwell together in peace and con¬ 
cord and domestic considerations probably make for disruption. The general 
consensus of opinion is that the disruptive tendencies are strongest in the profes- 
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AioRul and educated classes and in urban ureas, llf. Lloyd gives the follovring 
account ol modern tendencies in Assam w hicli Ls almost fnirely agricultural:— 

“1 kaves receivc'd li ntiuiber of iiitei’p&tmg from cotwspottdetits oii tlie subject of thei 
jojtit Li mil j syisteiu. Tliere is a geo eral conceasiis of opinion that tho process of di^integTa tioii 
is being coatiinjed, bnt it lias not been Iiasteoed miicb in the lant tenyeato> It be remeiu- 
bereJ that even before^ the family seldom remam united after the lifetime of the brothers, 
and often broke up on th^ death of the father. One correspondent {an M.L.C.) writes " within 
my memory I have not seen any appreciable change in the system, I have rtt=^ver seen 
brothers living togetber as members of a joint family even for a decade of vears after their 
parents^ death. In the majority of eases it does not extend beyond one generation.^ The 
causes of the break~np are bitter quarrels, inconvenience of Living in the same com¬ 
pound^ a wider outlook on life due to modern couditiouB and a desire to have a ^parnte purtie 
on the part of the yoimger membera of the family. It is the lundarLiontal difference in idea?i 
between the ancient nnd the modern which appeal^ to have grown somewhnt in the deende. 
Another correspondent describe^^ this as 'the spirit of individualism roused in the country by 
the spread of education cxprea&tng it^lf^ lafcr o/m, in a protest agaiiifft the domineering auto- 
omey of the motherda-law and the elderly iinitrons of the family\ These causes are, however, 
acting more on the educated and urban commimities than on the mass of the people at present ; 
Assam being predominantly mrai, the proceas ninst necessarily be slow_ Economic causes 
also, as I have suggested above in the case of Sylhet, are likely to retard the process in the case 
of the ap-icultnral popidatioii. although the tie of the family is said to be weaker in the case 
of the poorer classes. The results of the general tendency are of mixed good and evih Some 
of Tuy correspondents point to the morud deterioration of the family and the neglect of religious 
rites, others laud the spirit of indisndual independence and self reliance, and the growth of an 
extra-parochialj even nalionaL spirit. Perhaps the most serious economic consequence is to 
destroy the traditional system nf co-operative sickness and old-age insuninee. for which there- 
is at present no substitute.'' 

Mr. Sedgwick in Appendix V to the Bombay Report gives the result 
of a special analysis of the family records in a selected bateh of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency census schedules. The note itself must be studied for the interesting 
details w^hich it discloses^ but be finds that the commonest type of househokl 
(the mode) k 4 persons, though owing to a fair number of families of large size 
the average (the mean) ia 5 persons ; and that, dividing the population into olaases 
in different economic levels^ the si^e of the family directly varies with itseconomio 
position. The households here esamined uiclude resident servants who^ however, 
are mainly confined to the economically highest classes* Some further tight is 
thrown on the average size of the Indian household by the results of the enquiry 
made in various provinces on a special family schedule and descril>ed in Appendix 
^Tl to this report. 

In Baroda the number of occupied houses in the State hks increased by 
I'3 per cent, which is a considerably smaller ratio than that of the iiKTease of tlie 
population, ilr. Mukerjea, however, thinks, that there is no real indication 
that the size of the family is increasing. Indeed he wites that all the social 
tendencies indicate that the family is getting snmller with the advanced education 
and standard of hfe and the growing stress in the economic environment. 

The family in Bengal, averaging just over five persons, is distinctly larger 
than In the rest of IndiEi and larger in Eastern. Bengal than in the rest of the 
province. The comparative figures of previous censuses show that there is little 
tendency to the disrupt ion of the family and the slight difference is probably 
caused by variations in the fcrtilLty of the people (the birth-mte) rather than to 
any tendency in the family to break up. 


Section r^Pop^itation and economic probfeniA. 

38. The growth of the population of India and the problems which it presents ** 

have seriously occupied the minds of sociologists and economic students of recent 
years. The statistics obtained at the recent census do not, perhaps, afford the best 
material for the study of the population problem of India, since they have been 
brgeU" determined by the visitation of a disease which can scarcely be considered 
an item in Nature's ordinal^" programme for the restriction of excess population* 

In an agricultural country famine is merely one of the reco^ized e.xtreme^ in the 
obvious relation between population and food* Epidemics suck as malaria, 
the disease of waste places, and cholera seem to be bound up with the climatio 
and physic a 1 conditions of the country and are familiar in every degree of 
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intensity. Even plague is recognised as a disease of congested areas and has a 
close conuectiou with the aggregation of population, Influenza, however, seems 
periodically to thrust itself, an unwelcome exotic, into the picture of ludiaii life 
and represents an unkn onna (]^uantity which is equally fatal in the jungle and in 
the^city, and has no certainty of origin, no measure of intensity and no regional 
limitation. 


My predecessor pointed out in 1911 that the rate of increase of population 
between 1B72 and 1911 was equivalent to about 19 per cent., and that at this rate 
the population would double itself in about n ceutury and a half. ^Ve have seen 
in para. 0 above that the real increase in the last fifty years in the population 
of India is just over 20 per cent. At this rate the doubling will take another 190 
years, But calculations of this kiud, though of interest, can hardly be taken 
seriously. Almost evep.* one of the last five decades has witnessed some special 
disaster, A severe famine in South India checked the increase in the decade 1872- 


1881. The decennjum 1891*1901 was dominated by the great famines of the clos¬ 
ing period. Growth in IS'orthern and Western India was checked in the succeed¬ 
ing decade by plague and we have had in the past decenmum an epidemic which 
has caused more concentrated mortality than any previous calamity. The 
decode 1881-1891 aloue was free from any exceptional calamity and is usually 
considered a period of fairly normal progress. The increase in the population 
in that de -aiJe was 9'i3 per cent, for India. With this figure we may compare (1) the 
rate of Cr-i percent, m the decade 1901-1911, when plague considerably reduced 

the population of IJo.nbay, the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the I’liujab, (2) the steady rate of 
progre-ss in Bengal amounting to nearly 
8 per cent, in each of the three decades 
from 1881 to 1911 and (3) the increnieutal 
rates for some of the large provinces for 
the decades 1881-1S91 and 1901-1911 
based on actuarial calculation. It is per¬ 
haps not an unreasonable estimate to place 
the probable natural increment in India 
at her present stage of development and 
apart from exceptional calamities at bet^ 
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ween 7 and 8 per cent, in the decade. 


The rate of groivth for India as a whole is of course the resultant of a number 
of ve^’ different rates in different parts of the country. In discussing the sub¬ 
ject m the report of 1911 my predecessor pointed out that increase tends 
to vary mve^Iy with the existing density of the population. The high rates of 
mcrease m the sparsely populated area of Assam, the Central India tracts and 
Burma contrast with the lower rates in the valleys of the Ganges aud Jumna. The 
rate of growth of population in India is not greater than that of many countries of 
^ It iSj however^ the product of diiler-cut conditional the naturnl incre- 
ment being the fhfference between a verj high birth-rate and a correspondingly 
death-iate and obtained, therefore, at an enormous sacrifice of life especially 
of infant life. The high Indian birth-rate i$ largely the result of imiven^l early 
marriage and uncontrolled marital relations^ the rate differing in different communi- 
ties and rc^ons owing partly to difference of marital customs and partly to varia¬ 
tions in fertility. The Mu^mmadans and aboriginal tribes, who have few widou^ 
m the reproductive age-periods, have a higher birth-rate than Hindus. The birth¬ 
rate, which seems to be higher in the lower strata of society, may also vary with 
racial difference.^ in . fertility or, according to some modern theories, ^rith the 
mfluenoe of cultimal and economic conditions iu different stages of development. 
But any diminutlDn of the birth-rate due to influences of the last kind muat be 
very gradual in their action* and unles^^ as is ejttremel}^ unlikely, there is so rue 
revolutionary change in the outlook of the tuass of the peopio towards marriagej it 
spcnis impossible that there will be any general downward movement of the birth¬ 
rate in India for manj^ years to come. On the other hand systematized attack is 
being made on mortality at every point both oftieially and privately by the 
improvement of sanitation^ the extension of medical relief and the organized 
efiorts towards infant and maternal welfare. Any substantial success in such 
measures would mean the widenmg of the difference bet’ween the birth-rate and 
the death-rate and a corresponding rise in the rate of increa^ of the population. 
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Carr Saunders in his mtercating book on, “ The Population Problem ’ (Clarendon 
Press, 1922) sho ws that India Is one of the countries in an intermediate stage 
as regards the process of population growth. She has abandoned—or more or less 
abandoned—the old-fashioned methods of limiting population to an optimumj 
vie., periodic abstention from intercourse, abortion and infanticide and she 
has not yet adopted the methods of advanced countries, viz., postponement of 
marriage and voluntary birth-control. She Is at a point where her population 
is controlled by disease and disease only. Pell* would possibly already find in 
the lower birth-rates of some of the more advanced classes evidence of the 
sterilizing effect upon them of the increased nervous energy developed by their 
progressive culture and wealth. 

We hove already briefly reviewed the figures of density of population in India 
and the provinces. In writing of the relation of persons to areas Prof. Bowley f 
remarks;—■ 

“ Tlie density of i>opulfltion involves farther conceptions. It is, of course, a matter of 
simple arithinetio to di’i'ide the ntanber of persons recorded by tho number of square miles 
in tho district which they inhabit; the difEonlty is to attach meaning to the quotient. We 
have, in fact, two heterogeneous totals, and the items of the ono have a varying relation to 
the items of the other. The population total includes male and female, old and young, work¬ 
ers, owners and dependant!!. The area total includes fertile and barren acres, mountainous 
and plain, roetaUiferouu and valueless, urban and rural. The relationship may bo one of 
accidental residence or of complete dependence on tho produeta of tha land. Bgfora we taka 
any average wc must make sure that all the members of tho numerator have some common 
characteristic, and thnf all the members of the dcuomiiiatot have another common character¬ 
istic, and that these cliaractoristics have some relationship to each other." ' 

Nowhere are the problems of the^l aggregation of population more com¬ 
plex than in India with its extraordinaTy diversity of physical and e!^noTmc condi- 
tioua. The discussion of the spatial density of population and its pressure on 
accommodation belongs to tho next chapter, but we may note that the actual 
physical proximity is a factor in groivth which is not by any means confined to 
toivns. If we except certain tracts in the east and south of the country, where 
the village is a mere administrative expression and the houses are scattered and 
isolated, the congestion in the ureas actually inhabited is probably as great in the 
villages as in all but the most congested towns; and this actual physical proximity 
of the people in rural as well as m urban areas is an important factor in India, 
■where so much of the mortality is due to diseases 'wliich are either infectious or 
epidemic and so little regard is paid to questions of sanitation. Those who have 
seen the villagea in some of the more bock’ward parts of the central tracts of the 
country "will appreciate the statement that, whether it be due to the physical 
conditions which limit the avaUablo residential sites or to the traditional habits 
of the people, at any rate, in India as in the “ congested ” districts of Western 
Ii'eland, the mere figures of area divided by population are no index of the 
real aggregation of the population in any tractv The social and economic 
problems of population in India have been treated in an interesting manner 
in a pamphlet entitled “ The Population Problem In India ” by Mr. P, K. Wattal. 
Besides bringing out, by means of statistics from, the Census of 1911, the 
misery and sacrifice of life entailed in the methods by which population is 
sustained and developed in India, the author examines the question as to whether 
the productive capacity of the country can be improved so as to provide food for 
the increasing millions and concludes that, unless there is considerable reduction 
in the birth-rate, there is imminent danger of serious " over-population.” Other 
writers on social and economic c^uestion in India such as Messrs. Muckerjoe and 
Kale appear to hold somewhat aimilar views. 

Tho conception of over-popniafion is however itself full of complexities. It exprcMes an 
economic relation bet ween the population of a certain area and the means of production in that 
area which is meaningless without a clear definition of each related dement and of the area 
considered. Population is merely man considered in a quantitative sense, and man may 
include anything from a naked aboriginal to on industrial plutocrat. Again means of 
production may range from the gatberu^ of edible fruits in the ju^le to the digging up of 
nuggeta out of a gold-mine, while the area populated and exploited may be a viUage, a 
district, a province or the whole country. If ’R‘e try to express the idea of pressure of 
population more precisely we are still faced with difficulties. We may consider the relation 
between the number of the people of a certain defined tract at their present mtcilectual,, 

■ V.'df *■ TAe Lav o/BtriA* fliwt iJtotAjr '* by C. E. PtIL 
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moral and iiiateda] ^UndArd qI li^ingt oue iaad, and the avarago producth-ity of the 

area according to esisting methodjs of axploitation on the other hand, aad say that if thia 
poptilationcontiaue!^ to increase numerically at its present rate it cannot maintain its materia] 
standard of living under conditions as they exist at present. In the various fom^s in which 
it occurs the Qttnatioti as hero described, the overtaking of the existing materia] lesourcea 
by the expansion of population, pro%ides the chief stiuiulus to prggresa+ It forces the 
population to enhance the food resources by increasing the productivity of the tract and to 
overcome the limitations of area by improving the facilities of communication. The enterprise 
involved, reacting on the mental and moral equipment of the people, ^ridensthe scope of their 
lives and. by raising thear standards, creates a new economic stri^ss and thus es^blishes a 
continuity of progress by a succession of reactions. In the historical Ufo of a nation or a 
people the moral benefits of ovcr^population in this sense ate probably worth the temporaiy 
difBcuItioe, and sacrifices which result from the inevitable delays and imiierfections in the 
iidjustment of resources ^o grow’th. The Census Superiutendent of Burma remarks Jn tbia 
respect 

“ A country is obviously overpopulated in a static sense when, even if all its resources 
were fully and most advantageously employed^ it W'ould be unable to support its poptdation 
satisfactorily either with its own pr^ucta or with goods obtained in exchange for ita own 
products. The word st^/^?/^lo^ori7^ m,akes this defiuition scuiewhat vague and dependent upon 
a constantly changing standard of comfort and efficiency ; and moreover it is always 
impossible to say whether a oountr 3 '''‘s resources are fully and most advantageouslyeiuployed^ 

. p. .The world's average rate of wheat production is 13 bushels per acre and in Eiigland in 
1921 the average was 35^3; but Professor Biffen^s Yeoman ” wheat has jrielded 90.* Arc the 
r(!soarcc.3 of English agriculture fully employed t There i$ much to be said, about that before 
nailing England overpopulated in the seoBc now considered. That Poland has increased her 
wheat and rye cropaby 250 per cent h in the last ten years suggests that ^he last word on food 
production has probably not been said yet in Burnia. ^lalthus, in his Esm^, is commonly 
supposed to have bad the static conception of overpopnLation described above; but really he 
understood the term iu the kiuetio sense and described a country as overpopiilatcd when 
the rate of increase of the population exceeded the rate of increase of the aupply of calories in 
the triple form of food, clothiug and shelter. This Is a very different conception indeed ; 
a country might be overpopulated according to either of these definitloiis without being 
overpopulated according to the other. Uuderpopulation might be ascribed to a country 
by ita own people, if they thought an increase of population would enable them to collect 
more capital or take advantage of better organisation and so raiso their standard of life. 
It might also be ascribed in the case in wMoh an inorcasc of population, though it might 
either depress the standard of liviag or leave it unchanged, would free the country from 
dread of some military or economic invasion. It might also be ascribed to one country 
by the people of anotherp if the latter w'ete looking for an area of less economic pressure 
to which they could emigraie. Moreover^ as man docs not live a human life on the 
minimuni of economic support^ other and wider consideratioiLs enter into the discuaaion.” 

In India where the population is predoniinantlj iigricultiiral the economic 
aspect of dene>ity resolves itself into the question of the relation between 
the population and the j>rodactivity of the land. Atterupts were made in 
the Census of 1911 to correlate the distribution and growth of the population 
with the cultivable and cultivated area and the out-turn of different kinds of crops* 
It seems clear that while the extent of the cuUivfible area is a factor in determining 
the distribution and expansion of an agricultural population, the proportion of 
the cultivable area which is actually cutiimted, on the other hand, is the result, 
not the cause, of the ^wd:Ii of the population. Correlations betAveen the popula¬ 
tion and the area cultivated, therefore, are chiefly of interest as a means of measur¬ 
ing the enterprise of the people, the productivity of the soil under their efforts and 
their standard of living* They are not, so long as the Avhole cultivable area is not 
fully cultivated, a clue to the re of population or to its potential expansion* 
Except within very wide limits, correlations between population and cultivable 
area are rendered nugatory by the vagueness of the term “ cultivable area’% since 
land at any particular time classed as uncul tumble is continually being opened 
out to cultivation hy irrigation, as in the Punjab and United Provinces, or by the 
cutting back of forest areas, as in the central tracts of the country and elsewhere. 
Again the capacity of the land to support population depends, apart from its extent, 
on its scientific treatment and economic organizatioin And agricultural methods, 
choice of crops, distribution of holdings, system of tenure are factors which have 
varying influence in different localities and must be studied in connection with 
local conditions and problems. Economic pressure may exbt at any degree of 
density. It is responsible for a large amouDt of the unre.st in the tribal areaa of 
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the Xorth-West Frontier, where the crude density is a ridiculoiisiy low tijrui-e; and 
Dr. Mann has shown in his discussion of the conditions of typical villages in the 
Bombay Deccan that pressure exists in tracts where the actual density i.s not imicli 
above the average, that it keeps part of the population at a veiy low standard of 
living and is only partially relieved by the flow of the population into the indus¬ 
trial cities of the Presidency, Btudies of this sort lie beyond the scope of a census 
report and it will only be possible liere to notice a few typical tracts where the 
a negation of population is exceptionally high and the local resources have been 
fairly exploited. 

In the Bengal Report an attempt has been made to correlate the density of the 

ffifariev ffT ttwa* nib mhired to eb ilUMfvit ttoMlnnl. pOpulatioD of elcveH typical 

districts with the crop-values 
bi^ed on area, outturn and 
price. After reducing the 
relative crop-values per square 
mile to a standard according 
to which the total for the 
Midnapnr district is 500 and 
making allowances for other 
local source.^ of wealth, Mr. 
Tliorapson gives the results 
in the marginal statement with 
the following comments:— 

“ Tho calculatioa which has given the figures in the last coluoin involves large assump¬ 
tions. It may, however, be taken to indicate that the pressure of the preaent population on 
T he sod 13 much greater in Midnapore than in the other ten districts and that in this respect the 
iJistnctd follow Midnapore apppoifmately in the following orderDacca, Faridpur, ^foakhali 
('Uoin land}, Nadia, Bankura (Sadar), ftajshahi, Tippera, Mymenaingh. Je,ssore and Dakar- 
l^anj. ^ince 1873, though the population has increased more quichlv in Tippera and M^mien- 
singh than in any other districts in Bengal, there is still no indication that the pressure of the 
jwpulation on the sod has approached its limit. Bakarganj can bear an increase of 50 per cent. 
Without allowing for further extension of cultivation into the Sundarbnns. Jessnre the same. 
Its population has gone down at each census since IS8I, owing to the uahealthinesfi of its 
climate, but m the figures of the present decade there is indication of improvement. Jessore 
and Bakarganj are the only two districts in Bengal whose population did not increase less or 
decrease more m the decade 1911-31 than in the decade 1901-11. Nadia aud Rajshahi have, 
like Jessore, been iiaheaithv districts for many yearn, and to this thev owe the fact that the 
(copulation him been kept down weil below the limit which the soil can bear. In ^didnapore, 
there cau bo little oiargin and Dacca and Faridpur in Eastern Bengal must shortly reach the 
same condition. Noafchali, which has a considerable greater margin, has ita islands to 
fall back on. Its population has been crowded into a smaller space than before bv tho eitiaiori 
of the sea-face, and it shows signs of relieving the pressure on the soil by taking more keenly 
to the cultivation of jute than formeriy. ' ^ 

The examination of the agricultural statistics for these eleven districts has shown how vary¬ 
ing capacity of the soil, under climatic conditions varying from place to place, enables very 
different deiiHitie.s of popuiation to find support in different parts of the Pfo%ince, and how it 
ts possible for a pop^tioa oyer 1,000 pemous to the square mile in parts of Eastern Bengal to 
urn on increasing rapidly, while a population less than half as den.se in niral district in Western 
Bengal remains stationary or decreases. With the jirogresa of ciiilization and the improve¬ 
ment of communicationa, the standard of liiing adjusts itself to variations from place to place 
ill the eaiMcity for productioo, whether in agriculture or industry. The standard of living 
maintained m agricultural populations in Europe seemsto have been adjusted to a density not 
more than some 250 per^ns to the y] uaro mil e. The s iirplus population is dra wn off into other 
industrial and commercial enterprises and the standard of living among agriculturists main¬ 
tained and even considerably improved. In India, a stage of civilbiation has not yet been 
‘‘eached at which such enterprise draa's off even a smalt portion of the labour not absolutely 
required for agricultural purpc^cs, A stage has been reached in which the land available for 
cultivation is not siilHcient to give fuU employment to a groat multitude who see no occupation 
but agriculture to which they can turn their hands. The next stage threatens to be a long time 
before it is reached, and the time must necessarily be the longer on account of the fact that so 
large a proportion of those engaged in agriculture own substantial rights in the little plots thev 
cultivate, and will not readily give them up when the time com^ to leave agriculture for another 
occupation. In Europe, the maintenance of the standard of living places a limit on the in¬ 
crease in the numbers who contiiiue to support themselves by agriculture, but In India, this 
is not the case. An explanation of the fact that Eastern Bengal districts are able to support 
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CHAPTER L—^DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEJIEKT OK POPULATION. 


their agdcultural populntion at a higher standard of Jiving than in ’Western Bengal, is sometimes 
sought in the liigher proportion of nbou^nes in the population of Western Bengatj aborigines 
whose backward civilization demands o^y a low standard of living. This oApIanatiou liow- 
ever, docs not go nearer to the root of the matter than the explanation of the low etandarrl of 
living in India compared with that in Europe in the backwardness of Indian civilization. The 
true explanation of the possibility of a higher standard of living among cultivators in Eastern 
than in Western Bengal districts is to be found in such an analysis of agricultural statistics 
which has jost been given for cloven district." 

An interesting point vfhich the figures bring out is the fact that though there 
is a close correlation between density and the developmeni of resources there 
is no relation between the pressure of population and the crude density. We 
shall see in a later chapter how the population of the Mynienaingh and Dncca 
districts is being drawn off northwards to the waste areas in the Assam 
valley. 

Another area of very high rural density, reaching in parts to 1,ODO or even 
1,200 persons to the square mile, is found in the coastal tracts of the south of India 
including the States of Cochin and Travancore. Here, in addition to the favour¬ 
able climatic conditions, the steady substitution of more valuable crops such as 
cocoanut, rubber and tea for rice has enabled a very closely aggregated popula¬ 
tion to maintain a comparatively high standard of living. The Census Supedn- 
tendent of Travancore writes :— 


"Kot only has the population of the State been increasing by rapid strides during the last 

three censuses but its standard of living has also been rising.That the material 

pios£)ority of the people is on the advance will be seen from the fact that they have been 
able to import' rice in this decade exceeding by 29 per cent, the average annual quantity 
imported in the previous decade, at a coat much liigher than ihat obtaining in 1911, mtd that 
they have been able to make remarkable advances on the cultivation of the chief industrial crops 
of the country, namely, cocoanut, rubber, pepper and tea to the extent of 4 4 i,010, 51,469, 
48,762 and 62,659 acres, respectively. The tapioca raked in the country has been sufficient 
for export after meeting local requirementis. The industry of ikb has also considerably 
advanced. After supplying the increased local needs, the average quontity exported has 
risen from 133,175 ewts. per annum in the last decade to 192,571 in the decade under 
review, i.c., by over 44 per cent. The export of cocoanut and its products, copra and oil, 
has increased, by about 15 per cent. Sirailariy, the average annuai ex|>ort of pepper and tea 

which was 20,528 candies and 12,305,897 lbs. 
in tlie last decade has risen now to 30,083 and 
18,544,659, i. e., by 47 and 6I per cent, respective¬ 
ly. The export of rubber during the decade has 
been on an average 2,332,149 lbs. per year.'' 

Tn the Gan^s Valley the eastern districts 
of the United Province and the neighbour¬ 
ing districts of North Bihar have areas 
of specially high density. The marginal 
statement gives the density of the districts 
of the Eastern Sub-Himalaj'a and Indo- 
Gangetic divisions and of the North Bihar. 
Mr. Edye shows by figures of cultivable 
and cultivated area that in all these Ea^em 
Gangetic districts of the United Provinces 
there is still room for expansion of agricul¬ 
ture, and he argues from the home*loving 
and unenterprising character of the people 
that until the limit of cultivating capacity 
is realised the population vrill continue to 
expand. He writes:— 
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" In support of my argument I may mention the case of Gorakhpur, a district with which 
I happen to have a close personal acquaintance. This dktriet Laa increased in density from 
707 to 723. It consists of six trails. The headquarters tahsil has the highest density, followed 
closely by Hate. The llfabarajganj tehail with much jungle and undeveloped land, has for 
the lowest density. The beadquarters tehsil has now increased in density by six, Hata by 
five (two units more than any other tebsils), and ftfaharajganj by one. ainliarajgan] is reputed 
to be far the most unhealthy tahsil in the district. Again, in Bundelkband, (Central India 
Plateau}, with parts of which I am also wcD acquainted, there is the keenest competition for 
tenants on the part of landowners and it is commonly said that an extra-able bodied man means 
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aa ejEtm mmo acres of cultiTation.* But tlie coimtiy is cartremelf unliealtlij' and the climate 
aovero ; and an unreipqixaive soil and a very low watatievol involve a degree of espoeure and 
exertion wLicU tho pLyaiquo of the people is iinable to sustain. It is of course obvious 
that a point must sooner or later be reached at which the means of support deiivablo from 
awriculturecannotbeexpandedfurther : and If raeanwhilo other means of support have not 
been developed, density will then bo dotormined by agricultural oonditioua. The contention 
here advanced Is that that point is not vet in sight. The above argunients are vaUd also for 
the mountainous and liiUy portions of the Province (Himalaya West and Blast Satpuras), 
but their application Is somewhat different. Where the country is oultivable at all, there 
is no evidence that the limit of agricultural development has been reached, so as to 
interfere T.vith a further increase of population and density. But for large tracts of the 
country the limilf lias manifestly been reached since tho beginning of Liatorical time. The 
Himalayan snows could never have supported an agricultural population: for these tracts 
of course density is determined by agricultural posaibilities.” 

At the snrae time, as we shall see later, a constant drain, o! labour flows out of 
these districts into Bengal, the remittances of the emigrants largely increasing 
the resources of tho tract, so that, in spite of the heavy receipts in the densely 
populated district of Azamgarh, the district has a deficit treasury owing to the 
enormously heavy payments made from it to meet postal remittances from 
outside. 

Of the districts of North Bihar, Mr. Tallents writes:— 

“ The density of population in this diairlct (Saran) is S72 to the square mile, the population 
ifl almost entirely agriGultural and it needs no argument to show that unless some radical and 
hitherto undreautt of change ia introduced into the ay stem of agriculture the soil cannot bear 
a greater press are of popuhation than it is doing at preaent. The revialonal ecttlement has 
shown that tho cultivated area has iucreased and that the Ecarcity of pasturage for the cattle 
has boconia a menace. It seems improbable that any further substantial increase will occiur in 
tho population of this district. In Champaraa tho caso is diJlarent. Tho standard of cultiva’ 
tionia not so high as it is in Saran and in many parts cultivators are in iJos-seEsion of more land 
than they can cultivate. In the last twenty-five years there has actually been a rednetion in 
the cultii.'ated area. This means that there is still room for expansion and intenailication of 
agriculture in several of the thanas. Kents are low, being on tho average less than half what 
they are in Saran, and there is reason to suppose that immigrants wiD still be attracted to tho 
district, especially to tho northern and western parts of the Bettiah sub-division, where the 
development would bo rapid but for the prevalence oi malaria. Tn these respects Pumoa ro- 
semblea Champaron. Both districts ran up towards the foothills of the Himalaya and parts 
of them are extremely malariotis. Bents in Puruea are even lower than they are in Champa- 
nm and the density of po pulatiou is less. There is ample rooin for the expansion of cultivation 
particularly now that the Kosi has swung right across into Bhagalpur district and there ia little 
doubt that the population would increase rapidly but for the scourge of malaria. On this 
occasion there has been a sharp deeroase of population in tho Kishanganj Bub-diviBion owing 
to the ravages of malaria and a temporary slunip in tho jute trade, but this has been more than 
made good by the mcrenso of population in Araiia, and in the areas reclaimed from the Kosi 
in the Sadar sub-division. In .MuKaffarpur and Darbhanga there has been a heavy decrease of 
population in tho south while in the north, where the density of pop(,ilatioa is already grater 
it has been more nearly stationary. The gradual northward movement of the population is 
still marked and is apparently continuing. Tho underlying reasons for this movement seem to 
be that the south of these diatricte is leas healthy and that on the whole rents are lower In the 
north while the cultivation of rico which predominates in the north is more romunerativo and 
capable of supportiag a denser population. Hero as in Satan, it la impossiblo to exjpect a 
considerable expansion of cultivation or of population. A tenth part onJy of thoso diatricts 
is uncultivated but cultivable and nearly half of this ia devoted, to mango groves which ate 
valuable for food, timber and fuel, the Temamder barely suiBcea for the pasturage of cattle. 
Tho denaltv of population in iMusa&rpuT is 907 ponjons to tho squaro mile and in Darbhanga 
870. The population is predominautly agricultural and ia likely to remain so, for there is no 
mineTal wealth to attract any industry unconnected with agriculturo. In these ciEcumstances 
it is impossible to suppose that an increase of population is either likely or desirable,” 

In the Putijnb the economic proHlcra of population in each district has l>een 
exhaustively eNainincd by Mt. Middleton in Chapter I of his Report. He finds 
evidences of pressure in tracts which vaxy considerably in character, e.p.. 
Kangra, Hoshiarpur, Simla, Giirgaon, Ambala and Gujrat; but tho econoniic 
situation in this part of the countTV b at present solved by the progressive 


. Alftne t!jo skirl* o( tho VifidhrM there WNt diwuwil rtrek-htum Wjlttr pioMrs in (^o*t OT-ny rtllapr tiioujh 
nai « fiiiH ot MU'J to bo Mon. Tho'xKsopJle ctplu'u tbero no not now Ptiough nion tor tho intentuto ouitiTHUoft 
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e\tensioii of canal irrigation. The adciitiontil laiitl brovigUt imdcr 
m™r°“nal imgation durins tHi. decade .n.ounta to i.SOO square uiile.- w 

an ineraase of 2 I jiei- cent. The mean density of “f"™'™™ f 

where eo Ivigli in the Punjab as in the Eastern [davns of the Inaiiges. 1 liere neen 

n steml? K S colonisti from eonge..ted areas to the canal tracts amounting ^ 

about 160,00b persons in the decade, and there are ^ 

further large estensious of irrigation. In his book. 1 he ^Vealth and edure 
of the Puniab Mr. Calvert is able to show that in spite of tl*e euoruioUh margin 
which still exits for the development of agricultural wealth in this f 

raml oroAnce the aveiflcre Punjali peasant already lives at a standard of bfe 
which^ is distinctly above that of a farge portion of the peasantry in southern and 

eastern I^utcoc. 

3}} The number of the population which can be supported by the tesouixes of 
nny tract !l any country mS Ir. vitally affected by the aMndard 
oonulation On the one hand the increase m the demand on the hv^ries { ^ 
Lnosed to the bare necessities) of life must, Uke an increase in j 

thim to develop further the resources of their enviroimient. On the other hand 
he^rtion of the resources of the euvircmiient by the lair of duniuBhing rrturrcs 
S^Sherput a limit to the immbei of the population or '1““.“.“*™?', 

Standard of Jving. The statistical measure of the standard of liMUg of the fu^an 
Sation deiSids enquiries of an exact and difficult nature; and though it was at 
E SS thaUuch an investigation could be nudertaken abng with the 
ceil oSoL, h was eventualh'decided that the prajrtjcal difficulties 
too great^ Some information, has, however, been eollec^ by ^ 

t^dSrt-s and in the Eeports of Assam and Bombay will be found the resu te o^ 

enouiries into family budgets in different types of population, which are 
SidST the Lntribiitions which are being made by the many exijert 
students * of this ver\^ difficult aud interesting study. The subject is one w Inch is 
? ?tvoud?hctop^ of7ccus»stcpori,, even it it ivcrc possible, on the umtenal 

vet avliiloble, to drw conelusiom ubich are not danger<>usl} . j 

In fl laree Dortion of the population the manner of living has little relation 

to the economi?ca^citv or lesoutces artual or potential of the family 

tis de^Sd bv tradition ami llniifed by ignorance. It is not unusual fora fairul} 

0 Uve in comparative squalor and yet spend lar^ sums on a .Mrr.a|e fertrtal Ma 
law-suit A l^ge part of the labour troubles m the countiN is due to the Fact ttut 
the labourer will offiy work sufficiently to maintain himself and \m K_ 

lowest standard, andthc slackness of agriculture m many parts of tile ““"‘S’ 
STL rcuts which enable the cultivator, with ». *5 

pid!,ce sufficient to support his family at a staudanl which he rt too backward 

and imeikterprisiug to attempt to iniprove^ 

Still less it true as is so often asserted la Sanitary Reports and else where y 

that tto“r:VvwriSonsm,Le ■' econouiic ” "-r^?iat^rraTthS 
the principalfactor in determining the vanationa of the birth 1 

XS as in casea of famine or great scarcity, the available supph of ^od falk 
the minimum subsistence limit, the “ economief" 

Sdnard. In India, as in every other country, the most probfic portion of the 
Sa^on is at the lowest stratum of life, and modem thanes mclme to the 
Slew that a maximum fertUity i« associated tnth a smpliciU' of 
eludes, or at any rate appears usually to be attended by a 

and that fertility decUnes as Ufe becomes more complex, more luximous am 

*fri“™tTindthcnervouas.rainui™^ ''‘‘MTre'uS Ki- 

Si marriage which^Lma to he independeut ot economic ““ 

of imcoirtrolkd miSrrifcal rektbtis has given ^ J ' i . 

Diseases due to climate an d physical conditions, combined with the non 

t Tbf wcid tconoaiif ji uwd I* « m “ Si nL ’nndiUct^nd rircu m ■ 

tmditi.P.l ondnintcripl, it i* much more nwrlridenUr.l*qlh ibt- 

idrft implied tv Ute *' ttindjifd ol liTinif,*’ 
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of people and their complete ignorance of and indiff- 
erenM tojaixk all the circun^auces from the cradle to the grave which make for 
Mthand reduce the power of reektanceto disease, keep up the level ofthedeath- 

whJch regulate the standard and which can change 
r \i progress of educaMu and social culture and with the improv^- 

en\TfonmentOf the fluctuating influences which determine the 
periodic divergences the average the most important is undoubtedly the cli- 
+T!Tr .J* exceedingly ^cnlt to oUain material sufficiently accurate 

f ^ 1 stat^ical correlations, rainfall or prices, or outturn of craps 

^ Correiatioiis beinveen the birth-rate and prices m 

Bomba} made hv JIi. hedgwick on the data of twenty years were inconclusive and 
such a« I have been able to attempt have not been of any help owing to the 

recently Wn put fonvard by the 

*?’ ^ ^igh death-rate, and not as 

formerh thought a lou death-rate, and the mason was ascribed to the economic loss 
to the cultivator. As a matter of fmt the economic effect of prices, as Dr. Maim 
has shown in Ims studies, differs in differaiit classes of the agricultural communitv. 
Itis w-ellknowm. however, that It IS the dr}^year^ y,^hich are on the whole the 
’ they are not usually the years of economic prosperity, and an;- 

connection bertveen outturn, pnees. and death-rates is probably due to a third 
common factor of this sort. Onthe one hand there is always in a rural agricul¬ 
tural population, even among those near the subsistence limit, a eonsi^rable 
margin of ^urce which enables them to resist in a remarkable way temporary 
econonue sta^eiicy On the other hand there appears to be an inthnato 
connection between the quantity and distribution of the rainfall and the mtensit^' 
of the J^e^ion of siU‘h diseases as malaria, relapsing fever, dvsentciy and so 
forth, which are chiefly responsible for the mortality. - J 

The annual fluctuations of the birth and death-rate are. therefore, probably 
much more dependent on the mtenaity of the onslaught of the principal disease.^ 
dne to c^ditions of climate and enviranment, than on any supposed \Tjriatiou in 
the resisti^^wer to them of the people ov.dng to ^ono^c circumstances. 
In a graph showing the death-rates of the people over a long period of years the 
teend of a mean line drawn through the fluctuations would give the cultural and 
material progre^ of the population and its aurroimdinga, while the amiual fluc¬ 
tuations from the mean would usually show the result of temporal}' climatic and 

euMronmental changes and only occasionaUy economic catastrophes. A good deal of 
vague thought has anijeu from this confusion of the wraves with the tide! The oro- 

^essoftlustidebasprobahlyalteredbutllttleinthe la?t SOyeata. The undouiited 
development of matenal resources has not. ill the ordinan-rural communit\' been 

aj^onipamed by a cu tural advance such as ivould affect the population quantitively 
The old customs and attitudes towards vital conditions remain unchanced and 
ii^il they change in the direction either of greater economy or greater care of 
infant hfe the trend of the death-rate ivill not miieh alter'except in so far as 
scientific efforts can improve the surrounding conditions and fend off the 
onslaughts of the more virulent epidemic diseases. Of the relation between the 

standard of hvi^ of the population of Northern India and its capacity for further 
expansion Mr. Edye writes:— ‘‘ ^ *uiLiicr 

lia v« also been givm for thft hdief that the lunit of of popuJatioji on 

of stiteistence has art bcca reached anywhoro in tho province. Will the people therefore uo 

on moltiplymg mdcfimH.-, and W.1I i^ture continao to Interfere even- few vJre with a call 
mit> to check the pace , Th'a, I think, is a reasonable eicpectatioa. A belief is generallv held 
that a rise m the standard of livmg operates as a uateml check on increase. This niav be tree 
of othercountri^ biit here it ih to put the cart before the horse. The Uindusteni puarant has 
as willbesgreedbyalJobsoreer^ awonderfnlfacultete^ cuttbg hi* accordiiifi to his 
cloth. He will give hirasell all the uccofissries and liixuries available to hini if he cauatTord 
thein : if the preesiire on meaite of subBistence mcreasts, he will cheerfully disponae not imh- 
with Iictunes but also with what others might call iiece.ssariea. These' charaeteristica are 
apj^rent m of famme and they arc very noticeable even in children, \\qicre an Emrlish 
child needs half tho contents of a to^-shop to amuse him, an Indian child is content to pla v iS tho 
mud. If toys wme hiB way no one could appreciate them more; if he loses them agam he is 

quite happy Without them. ^ 

The population of India at the^ea th of .Akbar la roughly estiumtel b v Mr. ilor^-l and to ha ve 
been about lOU milbons, of which theshate of what is now the Uniterl Prorincea would not exceed 
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iLVtGUsioii of eunal irrigation. TJie ndditional luml brought under tio^ern- 
mnitt canal irrigation during tlii» decatle amounts to '2.5(i0 stjuare miles or 
an increase of 29 per cent. The mean density of agricultural [vopulation is no¬ 
where so high in the Punjab asm the Eastern plains of the (janges. There has been 
a steady flow of colonists from congested areas to the canal tracts, amounting to 
about 160,0OC> persons in the decade, anti there are still schemers in hand inv^olving 
further large extensions of irrigation. In Ids book. The TVealth and Welfare 
of the Punjab ” Mr. Calvert, is able to show tlmt in spite of t^e enormous margin 
which still exists for the development of agricultural wealth in this maiiily agricul- 
tiirnl province, the average Punjab peasant already lives at a standard of life 
which is distinctly above that of a large portion of the pensantr}* in southern and 
eastern Euren-? 


3f(. The number of the population which can be supported hy the resources of 
any tract in any country must lie %‘itally affected by the standard of living of that 
population. On the one hand the increase in the demand on the luxuries (as 
opposed to the bare necessities) of life mast, like an increase in numbers, stimulate 
them to develop further the resources of their environment. On the other hand 
the reduction of the resources of the envitomnent by the law of diminisliu^ r^urus 
must- cither put a limit, to the number of the population or cause a retraction in the 
standard of living. The statistical measiure of tlie standard of living of the Indian 
population demands enquiries of an exact and difficult nature; and though it was at 
one time thought that such an investigation could be undertaken along with the 
census operations, rt was eventually decided that the practical difficulties were 
too great. Some information, has, how'ever, been coUerted bj' certain Superin¬ 
tendents and in the Reports of Assam and Bombay will be foiuid the results of 
enquiries into family budget.s in different types of |)opulutiou, which ore valuable' 
additions to the contributions whicli are being made by the nxaiiy expert 
students • of this V'ery difficult and interesting study. The subject is one which is 
far bevond the scope of a census repori, even if it irere possible, on the material 
vet available, to draw conclusions which are not dnngerouslv uncertain and tran¬ 
sient. Jn a large portion of the population the manner of living has little relation 
to the economie capacity or resources actual or potential of the family or indivHdnal. 
It is determined by tradition and limited by ignoronce. It is not unusual for a family 
to live in comparative squalor and v'et spend large sums on a marriage festival ora 
law-suit. A large part of the labour troubles in tlie country Ls due to the fact tliat 
the labourer will only work sufficiently to maintain himself and hi^ family at the 
lowe,st standard, and the slackness of agriculture in many parts of the countr}' is the 
result of low rents which enable the cultivator, with a^ minimum of effort, to 
produce hufficlent to support, his family at a standartl which he too backward 
and unenterprising to attempt to improve. 

Still less is it true, as is so often assertecl in Sanitary^ Reports and elsewhere^ 
that the temper aiy variations in the** economic ” circumstances of the people form 
the principal factor in determining the variations of the birth or death-rate : though 
where, as in cases of famine or great scarcity, the available supply of food falls 
l>elowthe minimum subsiateiicc limit, the “ economict ^ factor ^comes necessarily 
dominant. In India, as in evety other country’, the most prolific portion of the 
population is at the lowest stratum of life, and modern theories incline to the 
view that a maxininm fertility is associated witb a sinipUcil^* of life which in¬ 
cludes, or at any rate appears usuall}' to l>e attended bi" a minimum subsistence 
diet, and that fertility declines as life becomes more complex, more luxurious and 
more individualized and the nervous strain increases. This economic simplicity of 
living in the larger portion of the population, along with the custom of uni¬ 
versal marriage which seems to be independent of economic considerations, and 
of uncontrolled marital relations has given India a high average birth-rate. 
Diseases due to climate and physical conditions, combined ndth the non-hygienic 


» * ». Jlr. Jeek in Bcnttft), I>r. Slinn in the Bombay Uecejn, l>r. Bllltor jn SouUi India, (kif B<iinbay Lobulir 
BuirouTn Ihp ibdiwtrial arewor ihr Prwidciiry.th*^ EEonoBiic tirt of tbe I niUMi trp™i:w, Punjab and other 

pFflTin™*. 

t The word econoniif is uHtd here in the tttvfe in whlrh It is naualiy npplird. namely with reference the 
nni>nDi>t ftnd maUri.1 i«our«« «J living. In yider i-;:.. aa leferr^na to .11 

Moneen of . “ bouaeAold,” domeatic. aoeiBl. troditmo.! nnd motenal, il U much more nearly idealir#l with ihc- 
idcD Imidied by the “ at.nd«rd of 
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^ complete ignorance of and indifl- 

arcim^anoes from the cradle to the grave which make for 

Th^^***^ to disease, keep up the level of the death- 

rate. Ihese «e the constants which regulate the standanl and whicli can change 
only slowly with the progress of education and social culture and with the iinpto^- 
ment of the emnron^nt Of the fluctuating influences whlh def'rS the 
periodic diyerpnces from the average the most important is undoubted Iv the cli- 
matic ,It is exceedingly difficult to obtabi material sufficicntlv accurate 

to atlmrt of definite statistical correlations, e.f/. rainfall or prices, or outturn of crops 
juth birth-ratcs and death-rates. Correlations betxveeu the birt-h-rate and 

such I have been able to attempt have not been of aiiv help owiiitf to the 
e^t-eous factora. It has raceutly been'pur/oS by It 
llealth Officer of Bengal that low prices accompany a high death-rate, and not as 
formerly thought a low death-rate a, kI t he mason was ascribed to the clonomicC 
to the cultnater. As a matter of fart the economic effect of prices, as Dr ’\Iaiiu 
has shown m his rtudies. cbiTcrs in different classes of the agriculturi coimminitv 
It IS u^flknowm however, that It 18 ^he whole tlie 

healthiest, though they are not usually the years of economic pmsperitv and an^ 
connection between outtuni. probably to'a tS 

common factor of this sort. On the one haud there is always in a rural agricul¬ 
tural population, even among those near the subsistence limit, a considerable 
maigm of resource which enables them to resist in a remarkable wav teraporan^ 
econouuc ^^^^^ncy On the other hand there appears to be ^n KS 
conncctiou beteveen the quantity and distribution of thTainfall and the inteS 
of the iMection of such diseases as malaria, relapsing fever, dvsenterv and s;> 
forth, which are cliiefl 3 ' responsible for the mortality. 

Tlieaiiuu«muctt.»tion8ofthe birth aiij ,leatii-mtc are, therefore, probahiv 
mtKh more ^niimt on the mtonsitj- of theoiwlnnght of the principal diseoiie. 
due to Melons of ohn^e and onviromnent, thou on any supposed variitioTin 
the resisting per to then, of the people owing to iono.de oireninsUncJ^! 
fa a g^ph show^ the death-rates of the people over a long period of years the 
trend o a mean hne drawn through the fluct..ations would rive the cultural and 
material progress of the populatjon and its surroundings, while the annual fluc- 
tuaUons from the mean wnnldusuaDy showthe result of temporarv climatic and 

enviionmental change and only occasionally economic catastrophes'. .4 good deal of 
vague taught has ansm from this conhenon of the waves with the tide The pro- 
^ofthls^ehasprobaWyalteradbutlittleintbe h«t oOyeacs. The undonLd 
development of matens! resources has not, in the ordinary rural coramimity been 
oocon.™Mrtl bj-a cidtural advance such as would affect the population quanlltivelv 
The old customs and attunes towards vital conditions reniain unchanged and 
uMil thw cha^e m the <fa«*.onetther of greater eoonomv or greater care of 
infant hfe the trend of the death-rate wdl not much alter eacept in so far as 
sciemiflc efforte can improve the surrounding conditions an.f fend off the 
onslaughts of tiK more vimlent epidemic dheaaes. Of the relation between the 

standard of living of the population of Xorthem India and ite capaeitv lor further 
expanaiou Jlr. Edye writes^ ^ luiLuer 

R^huve.d«o b^o giv«tfortlieb«lic‘fri^^^ popd.tioii on 

of stibfjistcdcc Lm aot yet bc*fu nijic ud anywhere m the province. U'llI the people therefore eo 
on nuittiph-iug mdeliu.te^^^^^ continue to interfere even* few y Jr. with a cX- 

«,ty to check the pace ? Th^, I th.nk, i« « ra«somble expectation. .V belief i. genemllv hel.i 
thnt rise in the staudarcl of living operates »h a iiaturui check oa inrrtnse, Thii niav be true 
of other conntrtc* but here it la to put the cart before the home. The Ilinduatani peasant has 
as wiIlbeagreedbyaUobBerve,y a wonderM catting his coat accoHW to his 

cloth. Be ^'11 give himaclf all the Qeeessa rieaaadltixuries avail able to hiai if he can, afford 

them : if the presame ou meaiw of subsbteucc increases, he will eheerfuJIy dispense not onl v 
with lu.K,ines but also w;.th what othem might call necessaries. These characteristic, 
appifent m mm^of famine and they are veiy noticeable even in children. Where na Eiwlish 
child needs half the contents ofa toyshop to amuse him, an Indian child is content to ulav in the 

“dte happy SthZ“thJm them more ; if he lose, them kgain he la 

The popdation of India at the death of Akbar is roughly estimated by .Mr. iloreland to have 
been about lOO milhons, of ivhich the ahare of wKat is now the United Provinces would not exceed 
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20 iniUioiifl. Tho common people of Northern India were then undoubtedly almoet naked- 
Bliitiketa were unkEiown tio titeoi; jJio^ were fieldom worn and iittk luTtiittij*fi was used save a 
few oarthen vessels-* The population is now 46 millions, and the people have long been more 
or less substantially clothed and shod; there aw few who do not possess blankets, and brass poto 
are in almost universal use. The amusement whiah the peaeantry gets out of attendimeo at the 
law courts and railway travelling—these two diversions are to the Indian what the picture 
palace is to the English proletariat—is entirely new since Atbar’s day. 

In recent times the standard of living has not risen in such an obvious way, but, even dur¬ 
ing the last fifteen years there has been observable an mcTcasing addiction to the use of small 
comforts and convonieneep. such as tea, cigarettes, matches, lanterns, buttons, pocket knives- 
looking glasses —even gramophones; and of countless similar trifies. It seems unqueatioimbli- 
thatS to the present time the numbers of tho people and the standard of living have been nsiog 
together. And before it is asaomed that the province, or any part of it, is so congested that 
further increase of population is impossible, it must bo remembered that the same assumption 
was made or Implied bv the traveUer Fitch at the end of the oisteenth, and by Sleeman at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. If a stage is reached-and when all has booii said it may 
not be far distant, for the density of some of tho costetn distriote is unparalleled in any rural 
tracts outside China—when both the population and the staudard of living cannot be moin- 
tainod it is quite possible that the latter and not the former will contract. But perha™ by that 
time industry will have become a factor for general supiwrt- At present it ifl n^ligible : such 
mdiiBtrial concerns as exist are too concentrated— in Cawnporo and a few other towns— to 
affect the province as a whole, for labour is immobile and shows no signs of acquiniig mobility. 


» For Hio above fanfai uni the eviaonce an nhicb they rMt mw -Mox^il * tedia M the el 

tt to 123 and 2*3 to 370, Mr. Moteluul mliniaiaB the Mpnlatian of Northern Ini^ betweea Mnl^ and Mygbyr 
at Mnmthiag ovar 30 inUliuui. Hie method ol oalculmion for this (popnla^n = 

nL^rr to cultivate ab acre) mcte conlidence than that for Sonthmi India,Jor which ^e allied i^e of 

n rmicH-^itb a large diaijoiint for Maggeiation— in the haais need. The Setr-nf-if and the worlti of Hero- 

dotnaanJGRl^thatthoaltogedaiao of Srientalannite™iiUOl beaaevidenceat^becanaaIho 
may be^ylhil« np ta BS per cent, ol tho known allegation- An arguahlD 

lionary Fotco. lor inatuinc would ho alleged thnUMad* = actual humlfieda. But --- — - 

would he equally arguabte. The numbaw of a nii»ed body can only he knowti hy oonuting oeular catlmatca even 
wban made hy edoeated pemoiia a». aa ia well ImDwn, of the wildest deacnptlnn. 
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Popidathni dWribut.-d b, Provinces and »ith variation per cent, in tbe popniallon and mean 

• deiLsity pi^r square mile. 
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VariutioB in iiatiiraJ pupiiiatiiiii I 91 l-I 9 :ei. 
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CUAFTER r.—MSTRIB^TIOIT AND MOVESIENT OF POPULATION. 


SUBSIDURT TABLE V. 


Reported Uirlh-fate per mille durin" tile ileeade 1911 in the maJii Prorinees. 
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Reported death-rate per mille dufinf; the decade 1911-SO In the main Provmtcs. 
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Comparison between census figures and vital statistics. 
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STIESIDIAEY TABLE Vm. 


Rf^poHcd di'aths froni certain diseases per nilLie ai each sex in the main Provinces. 
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18 
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CBAPTEIC r. —msTBIBTmON AlIB MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


SUBSmiAKY TABUE DC, 


Comparison of area and popnlatlnn of Dfstrlets In the main Proi'infes. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. 


Persons per house and lioiises per square mile. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Urban ami Kura I l*»|mlatiftii. 


Urban Areas^ 

40. Tliis chiipter doalii with the distributiou of the population in urban and rural introduciorr 
areas, distinguishing the categories of those who live in cities, towns and villages, 

It is necessary to remember that we are dealing, subject to certain small exceptions, 
with the popidation as it was distributed and emimexated on the census night. 

Thus, besides those who were for various reasons located at tlie time in places other 
than their normal place of domicile, there was a floating population of travellers by 
rail, road and water, persons temporarily residing in camps or in the jungle and so 
forth, for whom special arrangements had to be made. This floating population 
amounts to 690,605 persons, forming the insignificant fraction of about one person in 
every 560 of the total popiilatiou of India and in no individual province or state ex¬ 
ceeding the proportion of 18 per mille. So far as the general population is con¬ 
cerned a comparison between the place of birth and the place of enumeration gives 
some indication, at any rate in the district unit, of the extent to which the " de facto " 
and the *' dc jure ” populations coincide, and it will be seen ui para. 62 below that 96 
per cent, of the total popidation of India were enumerated in their district of birth. 

It is obvious that this proportion cannot be applied to the case of towns, both because 
the unit taken is smaller and because a town, with its large variety of interests 
and occupations, is usually rather a dynamic than a static unit, which continually 
attracts or thiows off population acceding to the eii-cumstances of its develop¬ 
ment at the time being, while that population itself is of a more fluid and mobile 
tj'pe than is usually found in rural ureas. Thus a comparison of the etuimorated 
population witli the population returned by birthphice would be of little help in 
attempting to obtain statistics of the normal or resident population of aijy city or 
town. At the same time the returns of birthplace are interesting in the case of 
the cities and larger industrial towns a.s indicating, not necessarily the number 
of enumerated persons wlio were or were not j»ermaneiit residents in the town, but 
the chief directions from whicii the concentration into the urban centre has taken 
place. Such statistics have been tabulated for all the urban units treated as cities. 

4 1 . A town was defiued aa in 1611 and 1601 in the following terms :— ftcBnw^n d 

Town includes— 

(1) Every oiunidpalit)'. 

(2) All Civil lines not inclodod witliiu inuuicipitJ limits. 

(3) Every Cantonment. 

(4) Every other contbiuoim oolleetionof Louses inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons 
which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to treat os a town for census 
purpose?. In Indian States, where there are no municipalities, this detinition w'iil 
have to be extensively applied. 

_III tJraliiiiif with qucuttuntariiiinf; uad«rbi3:til n't), the I'rDTjnciul SajHMii)l«n4i!n3t wilHinvo wgnrd |o the 

cbikTAcfept er itie the rtUti Vo dolisity of t he tliD iEupartoiicp fif thD p1|LO& A Cvnt na 

of tiuJIiJ luid its hlfltvrio nsswifttiiiiUf ihitd niU Iwlp in miniJ ills UEidii^irsbl& to ttimt townn 
oTflrappwn viUflgva wbich havt no urbin cLameturiitka^ 

The value of the defliiition has bijen fully discussed in previous census reports 
and it is not iiece&saij' to repeat the diacusalon beyond explaining that, while the 
hrst.three conditions cover places that are, as a rule, of a more or less urban 
character, they would not in themselves be entirely comprehensive. Tbe fourth 
condition snders possible the mclusion by the local otlicera of other places 
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wliicli, thougli they have not attained local self-government, still possess urban 
characteristics difierentiating them from the larger class of purely agricultural 

village. It Trill be seen :&om the statement 
in the margin that the additional urban 
element which this last clause introduced 
is of some importance, since the number of 
towns not falling within clauses 1, 2 and 3 
of the definition at the present census 
amounts to 1,04(1 containing a population 
of seven million pei'scns or 22 per cent, of 
the total " town ” population of India, It is always difficult to make a clear 
distinction between a small town and a large T'^illagc, and there is little doubt that 
the municipalities and other places treated as towns contain a eotiaiderable 
population which is largely rural in character, especially as the boundaries of 
some municipalities are, owing to local sentiment widely extended and include 
a good deal of agricultural land. 

No rigid definition of city' was prescribed, but towns of J00,(HH1 or more in' 
habitants TT'ere if so jacto classed as cities, T7bile in this class TV'ere also included such 
other larger towns as the local Governments selected as being of sufiicient im* 
portauce to justify the more detailed presentation of statistics which was 
prescribed in the case of cities. 

Orncrai ii<itr)butiaa 42, The detailed statistics for cities and towns, arranged (a) by territorial units 
of urbAD fopiiiAiiiin, jjini ju population classes, will be found in Imperial Tables f and V. In 

those statements civil lines and cantonments wMch form part of a city or town 
have been included along witli the city or town to which they belong, an<l 
the population of the suburbs has also been ijicluderl in the figures for 
the city or town. Properly speaking the suburb should have included those 
areas adjacent to a towu over which municipal jurlwliction lias been extended, 
but it is ]>0Rsible that in some cases other areas have been included Tvithin the 
limits of the town Tvhich, though not actually within municipal jumdiction, are 
within the Kone of urbanization. Such cases, however, are not of sufficient 
importance to affect the value of the figures. Out of a total population of 
3ta millions in the Indian Empire urban statistics were collected for 
316 millions, and nearly 32i million persons, or 10 2 per cent,, were enumerated 
in 2,313 cities and towns of all classes. The distTibutiou of the population 
between towns and villages i.s shown in Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of this 
chapter. The diagram opposite shou's the percentage which the urban population 
bears to the total population in each unit of the Empire, the proportion in the 
larger units ranging from nearly 23 per cent, in the Bombay Presidency to 3 per 
cent, in .Aissam. While any comparison of the total figures of the Iiuliau irontinent 
with those of other countries is of little value we may note that, as compared with 
23 per cent, in the most urbanized unit of the Indian Empire, the proportion 
of the population of England classed aa urban is 79 per cent, and of France 
•14 per cent, TJie vast population of India is essentially agricultural and rural, 
town life being to the majority of the people unpopular and artificial. The urban 
population of a country or tract expands in three ways, («) by the natural 
growth of the urban population, by migration from rural to urban areas and 
(c) by accretions to the urban areas of places Tvith their inhabitants which were 
previously t:based as rural. It is clear therefore that, apart from any natural 
growth in e?dsting towns or any tendency of the population to migrate from the 
<‘ouuti 3 ' to the town, there must in an expanding population be a steady increase 
in the proportion of the urban and a corresponding decrease in that of the rural 
portion, as the larger Tillages expand and qualify by popubtion or organization to 
pass over from the rural to the rirban category. r<imibrly if we divide towns, as 
has been done in liuperial Table 1V\ into classes by an arbitrary limit of residente 
there must be, as the popubtion expands, a steady transfer of places and their 
inhabitants from the lower to the higher categories, as they pass by natural growth 
across the popubtion limits which tlivide the classes, In the table below, which 
compares the urban population u.s a Tvliole and in the various categories as 
classified at each different census, we are therefore comparing not the populations 
of the JMins towns bvit the numbw icsi^ig m those towns, whatever they were, 
which fell within certain population limits ut the time of the censUB, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING URBAN POPULATION PER CENT IN THE TOTAL POPULATION, I92L 


Diagram shotcing urban population per cent, in the total popitlatioti, 1921 , 
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Bisiribictvi}i fit Pomilation in groups of To tons u&'jirdhtg to sfize and m 
Rural Territory, 1891 to 1921. 
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The first point whieh occurs to the mind from an examination of the statement 
is that the progress of ittbaiii/ation in India, if tlicre is any progress at all, Laa 
been veiy* slow during the last thirty years. It has to be remembered that any 
comparison with the figures of 1911 Is unsatisfactory as plague was prevalent in 
many towns, especially in the Punjab. United Provinces, Central Provinces and 
Bombay about the time of the Census of 1911, and the temporary loss of population 
due to migration from the towns during the epidemic was considerable. The whole 
increase In the last thirty years in the proportion of the lubaii population is less than 
I percent, and, as we shall see. the real increase is confined within very limited 
areas, lu the rciiort of last census wdll be found a review of the influences which 
have in the past determined and maintained the prosperity of the towns in 
India. Some, as the capitak of former nillng dynasties, owed their importance 
to their position us political centres: others, situated on the great laud or water 
ways, grew up as emporia of trade ; others again were established as strategic 
citadels of defence against hoBtilc raiders. The prosperity of many has varied 
with the history of the tract in which thej' are situated, 'with the chaiiges in 
adminifitrative orgaiuKatiou, the displacements of population, the diversion 
of trade routes, the growth or decay of harbours, the introduction of rail¬ 
ways aiul the development of communications. But there axe two domi¬ 
nant factors which have specially tletormined the direction and character of 
urban development during the last twenty years, namely (n) the expansion of trade 
and commerce and (fc) tbe development of organijced industries. It will be 
observ ed that the table above shows the distribution of the population at successive 
censuses in urban areas of different sizes. The percentages in columns 10 to 
13 suggest a tendency for the population to congregate in iiicreusing proportion in 
the cities and larger towns as compared with the towns below 20,000 inhabitants, 
and this point is further brought out if. a.’i in the table below, we compare 
the actual growth of the same towns arranged in different classes at successive 
censuses. 


Populatitin of Urban Classes and of Rural TerrUortf as const ituterl in 1921 and 1911, 
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It wUl be observed here that while the towns with poptilations above o0,000 
have Increased by over 16 per cent, in the last decade the increase has been consider¬ 
ably less in those between 5,000 and 50,000, while the popidation of the towns bet¬ 
ween 10 to 20 thousand has not even kept up with the progress of _ the general 
population of the country. The significance of these comparisons lies in 
the strong indication which they give of the gradual decadence of the medium 
sized country town and the growth of the larger cities and towns under tlic influence 
of commercial and industrial development. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting and important features of the decade. We can study it b^t in the 
conditions of the Bombay Presidency and in the eastern Provinces where industrial 
progress has been most prominent. 

43. In the Bombay Presidency the cry is sometimes lieard that the people 
arc forsaking the village for the town; the figures show a very different condi¬ 
tion of affairs. The following table analyses the distribution of the population 
at the different censuses over places of various sizes in that PresideuoT. 


iVumier per mille enumerate in jJaces of different sizes in the Bombay 

Presidency. 


Places 
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y H9L 
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l.u<)0 I 

I.CU0 1 

1,1 NKI 

1,00(1 

2.0(10 

1,000 


The figures show that the urbanization of \V*estern India is in reality proceed¬ 
ing verj'' slowly. While the proportions of those residing in the larger cities are 
increasing, the types of places which are losing to the cities are not the smaller 
villages but the'middle sized country towns, and a marked reduction In the class 
2.000 to 10,000 in all regions except the Ivonkan points to the decliuc of the market 
town above the Ghats. It is significant that in 1891 out of evciy thousand persons 

659 livecl in places helow 2,000 inliahl- 
tants, and the corresponding figure for 
1921 is 650, The small village has thus 
not appreciably lost ground in thirty 
years, industrial and commercial ac¬ 
tivity is of course the key-note of the 
great increase in the population of the 
large cities of Bombay shown in the 
marginal statement, and it is these factors 
w'hich determine the distribution between 
the progressive, stationary or decadent 
towns, except where, as in the worst in- 
Hnenza areas of the Deccan, the progress 
of the urban population has been set 
back by the ravages of the epidemic. 


City. 

Proportional populatiofi 
of cDFt^im eities in 1^72 
and 1931 taking IS72 

IMS iOO, 

lb72. 

1 

1821. 

Boiubay 

1l¥l 

182 

Ahmerfabad 

100 

213 

KAjntcLii 

100 

383 

Poona 

100 

171 

Snnit 

UNJ 

108 > 

SbolBfixir , , 

lOO 

234 

Hubll 

lOO 

IS3 


Except for a few progressive railway centres the importance of Bombay urban 
life lies largely in the development of its cities about which some further discussion 
will he found later on. 


44. Ill Bengal the influence of the industrial factor on urbanization is, though 
on a smaller scale than in Bombaj', even more marked. The population of the 
Presidenev is essentially rural and -what towns there are contain a high proportion 
of foreigners. The proportion of the urban population has grown from 5'3 per 
cent, in 1872 to 6*7 per cent, in 1921, the rate of progress following closely that of t he 
general population though it has generally been some 4 per cent, greater in the towns. 
As there are no residential villages properly speaking in Bengal so there are no 
towns of the smaller class, and the population has a decided ten<lency to congregate 
in towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants. Calcutta with Its suburbs and Howrah. 
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has 1,327,547 inhabitants and ia the centre of commercial activity in the east of 
India. The city has increased by 4'3 per cent, during the decade and by 00 per 
cent, since 1881. Dacca the only other large city of Bengal, ivith 119,450 souls, has 
shared the enormous prosperity of Easferu Bengal and augmented its popu' 
lation since 1872 by over 74 percent, and in the last decade by 10per cent. The 
other towns of the Province vary considerably in character but can be divided into 
two classes. On the one hand there are the country towns with no organised 
had list ly and only local importance in trade, which ser\'e the country round with 
cloth, salt, kerosine oil and such other commodities as the rural population 
reipures and canuot obtain from the laud. To this category belong most of the 
headquarters of districts and sub-divisiens and places of historical interest like 
Muishidabad, Old Ufalda, Xadia and others less famous. On the other hand, there 
are towns which have sprung up as the centres of industry' or commerce, such as the 
mill municipalities up and down the Hooghly, tlie railway centres and the centres 
of the jute collecting trade. The progress of these two classes of towns iu Bengal is 
given in the statement below - 


Towns Beni^kEr 



FopcTJTioy. 
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The average country* town has hardU grown at all in half a centuiy* anil is 
much smaller than the average town which is its neare.st counterpart in Europe. 

The typical industrial and commercial centre is more than twice us large as the 
average country town m Bengal and has gixiwn rapidly since 1881. These 
two classes of urban areas differ from one anotlier in every essential respect, 
in sex proportions, in age constitution and in the sources from which their 
population is diavm. Dealing at present with the last point only it appeaJfi 
that the bulk of the population of the country towns was born either in the 
towns themselves or iU' the adjoining diatrict. Rather less than half the 
population of Oalcutta was born close to its present residence. In the Ciise of 
the mill towns the proportion is reduced to almost one-fifth. Only 8 per cent, of 
the people of the country'tow'iis were born outside Bengal ; the proportion in the 
case of Calcutta is about one-third, but in the case of the mill towns it is consider¬ 
ably over two-thirds and in Titagarh no less than 90 per cent, were born outside 
Bengal. These statistics are signiticant of the extent to wliich the industrial labour 
of Bengal is drawn from outside the province, a point which will he further 
discussed in Chapter 111. 

45. .4 similar phenomenon is seen in the case of the town of ffamshedpur in A ouau am 
Bihar and Orissa, the headqnarter.s of the Tata .Steel and Iron industrial area in the 
Province. This town has risen from a Aullage of less than 6,000 .at the beginning 
of the decade to an industrial town of over 57,000 at the time of the census. If ere 
the foreign population rules as high as 724 per mille. a considerable iiumher of the 
inhabitants being Chamar labourers from the Chhatti.sgarh tract.? of the Central 
Provinces. The town has an efficient municipal authority and the 'workmen are 
housed in up-to-date model tlwellings. The development of tlie .scattered coal 
areas has not yet resulted in urban concentration owing largely to the fluid 
nature of the labour employed, and when we pa.ss beyond the areas wher * 
the industrial factors are dominant the influences which control the progress of 
the urban population become more varied and complex. Bihar and Orissa 
is essentially a rural province. The urban population, 'which is 37 per 
mille at the present census, has only increased by 3 per ntllle in the last thirty 
years. Jfost of the towns coiisidered individually are actually on the decrease 
and the aggregate increase for all the towns is less than the increase in Jamshedpur 
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itself. The province hae three other cities : Patiiii, the capital;^ with 120,000 inhahi- 
t ant St and Gaya and Bhagalpiii', each containing something less than 70^000- 
pei“sons. Patna, once the central mart of Bengal, has a steadily declining populii’^ 
tioii and is now sustahied only by itS posit ion as the capital of the Province. 
An interesting iiniilysis of the trade organiisation of the city discloses that the 
various indnatries of Patna arc on a.petty scale and arc conducted on the same 
primitive lines as a hundred years ago. They show at present signs of failing as 
their product comes into competition with the output of other places. The 
methods of trade are equally primitive, a large part of the exchange being in 
the hands of hefaris or petty agents. The two chief interests in Gaya are the 
pilgrim traffic and the railway and these still muintain its position as an import¬ 
ant city. In Assam there is practically no urban population, iJie so-called towns 
being hardly recogiiii^able RB such, as the buildings arc, on account of the always 
imminent threat of earthquake, built of one storey only and of light materiah 
The niimlier of the town residents is 32 ]>er mille and the verj^ slight rise during 
the last forty years is chiefly due to natural increase, as the vital statistics show 
that in respect of both the birth jiod the death ratio the towns ate healthier than 
the countiy. 

Ldiird The great cities of the upper plains of the Ganges and Indus owe their 

importance largely to Instorical considerations luid as centres of administrative 
and militaiy activity. There are no signs of any progressive coji cent rat ion of 
population into the cities and towiiii of the Punjab and United Provinces. Of 
the former, where the town population, now 10'3 per cent., has slightly declined in 
the last thirty years, Jfr. Jacob remarks, 

■■ In rtafiect of urbaniKatioo the triitJi ai tiie matter h that, up to the present, the niove¬ 
in ent of the population of the Punjab has been towards occupying the desert spaces which 
canal irrigation haa rendered fertile^ and it is only when thia process lias been completed and the 
mother liquor ceases to be in a state of flux that cryataJiisation in the shape of lowna will take 

place...It may possible to hazard a guess that when the movement of population 

becomes very slow\ or ceases, the process of lormation of towns is likely to be accelemted. At 
any rate so much may bo asserted that the cultiv^ator in the canal colonies is beginning to appre¬ 
ciate the fact that jii order to be a successful farmer lie must sell his produce successfully, as 
w^ell as gtow^ it successfullyj and he ia, therefore, desirous of more and better organised markets 
close to the aresis on which he raises his crop ; and though something has been done in the past 
to provide these facilities, no one w ould venture to assert that he has at present either adequate 
markets or adequate means of reaching them. When means of commiinjcation have been im- 
proved there is likely to be a rapid grow'th of the nunibers and extent of Punjab towns. Want 
of good roads and railw'ays axe undoubtedly the Limiting factors in preventing villages turning 
into towTifl with iiiore readiness than they have done in the past.^' 
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The eitics of Delhi unfi of I^ahore, which tiow fit and Rutth and seventh in res¬ 
pect of siiie among the cities of the Indian Empire, owe their growth to their 

adininiatrative and strategic cliaracter and 
their position as important railway centres. 
The combined population of the civil and 
military lines amounts to 8*1 per cent, and 8 " 
per cent, respectively of their total population. 
Similar factors have influenced the growth 
of Eawalpindi and Peshawar in the Nortli- 
West Frontier Province and of Quetta in 
Baluchistan. In the United Provinces the 
urban population has decreased slight I}' but 
unmistakeably since 1881, though famine in 1901 and plague in 1911 have 
somewhat disguised the figures. With the substitution of railway tran.sport for the 
rivei' tlic commercial importance of the large cities of the Ganges alley has 
steadily declined and in tlve. absence of industrial development combined, 
as iVIr. Edye thinks, with the relative iinhealthiness of the ordinary* eonntrv towns, 
there has been no incentive to migration from country to town. Wliat urbaniza¬ 
tion there has been lias taken place in the west of tlie Provinces wliere the Muham* 
madans, who arc more gregariou.s, are in larger niirabers. Of the twenty-four cities 
all but five liavc lost population in the last twenty years ; Cawnpore, the only large 
industrial centre, and Jhansi, an important railway junction, have both added 
substantially to their population, but Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares have- 
declincd c ^nElderably and ,A.gra slightly. 












OTHER PROVINCE?! STaTKS, 


47. With the exception of the larger cities aud the capitals of acme of the priii- fvmT«i 
■cipai states the so called towns in Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior have few 
genuine urban characteristics. The proportion of the urban population of these 
territories is Rajputana 134, Central India Agency 92 and Gwalior 97 per mille; 

but the figures have for the above reason little meaning In themselves and it is 
not possible to compare them with those of previous censuses, owing to c-ontiniml 
changes in classification and to the disturbance created in the normal distribution 
of the po]>ulation by plague in the decade before 1911 and induen7.a iu the recent 
decade. A comparison of the population of certain towns at one census with that 
of the same towns at preceding censuses shows that the population of these 
towns has fallen steadily since 1891 in Raiputana. The ancient and picturesque 
city of Ajmer, which is the chief railway centre of Rajputana, has increased In 
population evei^' decade for the last forty years, though the figure retuDied, at the 
present census is swelled by the ternporaiy congregation of pilgrims for the Urs 
fair at the time of the enumeration. Indore is now a flourishing industrial and 
commercial centre and is expanding rapidly, while for the same reason, the popula¬ 
tion of Lashhar the capital of the Gwalior State is steadDy rising. On the other 
hand Bhopal which has neither trade nor industry'of importance has declined. 

In the Central Provinces, the cities of Xagpur and Jubbulpore are industrial 
centres and have both increased in .si^e. Othenvise there is little real urbanization 
ill this province except in the cotton tracts of the IMaratha plain in Berar, where 
industrial labour congregates round the cotton mills and markete. In this 
Province the proportion of the urban population is 9 per cent,, but the appa¬ 
rent increase of 14 per mille in the last ilecade is fictitious as the real comlitlon in 
1911 was obscured by plague. 

48. The town residents of the IJadras Presidency form 12'4 per cent, of the MiiduM. 
total population, Madras being second only to Bombay in respect of its urban 
ratio- \Vith the exception however of a few large places the towns of the 

f'residency are mostly overgrown villages. There is no tendency in tlie south 
of India towards the growth of genuine fOTvn life and the increase of TT in 
the urban population in the decade has not equalled the rate of increase of the 
general population. The principal expansion seems to have been in the towns 
under ten and between twenty and fifty thousand inhabitants. The East Coast 
flivisioti contains the highest proportion of town dwellers and, as has been observed 
in previous reports, the Tamil is a more frequent town dweller than the Teliigu. 

Of the three large cities the population.? of Madras and of Madura, which is the 
centre of an important indigenous dyeing industri', have slightly risen 
while that of Triclunopoly has slightly declined. Besides ^ladura the towns 
which have increased most in the half-century' are Cocanada, Rajahmundry and 
Tinnevelly. Of the.se Cocanada apparently reached its limit of expansion in 19U ; 

Hajahmundry on the other hand has shown consistent growth while In the case of 
Tinnevelly' the absorption of outlying suburbs appears to be the chief cause of 
increase. 

49. In the Hy'derabad State there has been no growth ol urbanixation in the nrffp 

last forty years and the city of Hyderabad, which is the fourth largest city' in 

India and contains 404,000 persons, lost nearly a fifth of its population during the 
decade through plague and malaria. The three cities of the .^fyijore State, Hfysore, 
the capital. Bangalore, with its Lniportaiit cantonjiient, and the iiidtiBtrial area 
of the Kolar Gold Fields, now treated as a “ City'.” have all expanded aud tiie 
urban population of the State now stands at a piopoitiou of 14’4 per cent, an 
increase of neatly 2 per cent, since 1891. In the Travaneore State the considerable 
iiK'reaae of 4*1 in the proportion of town dwellers is almost entirely due to the 
addition of twenty-seven new places at the present census to the list of towns 
t^uilon, an important conunercial aud industrial town, has added a tliird to it? 
papulation and Trivandrum the capital has developed tluriug the decade at a rate 
slightly above that of the country round it. 

dO. Seventy-nine places were classed as census towns in Bui-nm in the present l umw. 

<sensus. Of these twenty-four are ■■ Major ” towns having a popiilation exceeding 
19,090 aud fifty'-five arc “ Minor ” towu.s belonging to the cIasacs either below 5,099 or 
between 5,000 and 10,000. Gf the major towns the eight largest are sea-port towns 
and the other sixteen trading centres, while most of the minor towns uLso owe their 
growth and importance to trafle. About 10 per cent, of tlie population live in towns 
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but the pFoportion vjiriefl greatly in different parts, Leiug highest in the Delta 
and lowest m tlie Shan States. The average number of inhabitants per town is 
about 16.300 and more than half of the town-dwellers live in towns of 90,060 and 
over. The towns of Mandalay and Rangoon contain between them 3S per cent, of 
the urban population. The former, a genuine Hurmese city and the last eapita.1 of 
the Buriuesc kings, is now important as the trarling centre of Upper Burma and 
shows an increase of 8 per cent, as compared with a decrease of 2o per cent, in the 
previous decade. But this increase is by no means all genuine as plague was raging 
in 1611 and the population was abnormally small. Rangoon, a cosmopolitan city, 
is the chief sea-port and capital of tlie Province and has in addition a considerable 
number of industries large and small. ^ The gain of population in the pre-wnt 
decade in Rangoon is IT per cent, against 19 per cent, in the last decade. The 
difference in the character of these two cities is well indicated by the proportion 
of their foreign-born population and of tiie sexes. Mandala^v has only 209 iimni- 
grauts in a thousand. 1 n Rangoon the Indians form more than half the population 
and the total foreign population is no less than 677 per mi lie. The difference in the 
proportion of the sexes is equally striking, Rangoon having 44 females per 
hundred males and Mandalay 91. The Indian population in Burma is largely con* 
fined to towns, the proportion of Hindus and osalmans per mille of the urban 
population being 196 and 13f respectively, while tlie corresponding proportions 
in a thousand of the rural population are 19 and 28, Mr. Grantham writes ;— 

“In the districts near Rangoon and in the ddta in which Indiana are numoroua outside 
the towns, they Eometimes live in an annexe of the Buruiese village and sonietlines In a separate 
hamlet which is commonly regarded as un adjunct of the Buniiese village that taltos no part 
IQ the villagn life. Usually these separate Indian villages arc inhabited by poor people who 
struggle to get a meagre livelihood from the land which was reject'jd by all others as not worth 
working; consequently they are usually strikingly lacking in all the amenities of the ordinary 
Burmese village. In any case the Indian rarely enters into the associated life of the Burn:cMO 
villageiB, hut remaina as an individual or a small group apart." 

51. The proportiou of the population of each religion who live in towns is 
show'n in Subsidiary Table IK at the end of this chapter. It may be accepted as 
a general rule that wherever a religious commiiiiitj' is in the minority of the popu¬ 
lation of a tract that community \^^ll be found largely represented in the towns. 
Minorities are naturally not at home in rural conditions. As the Superintendent 
of Census Operations, Bombay, nenuirkB Everywhere the country is homogeneous 
and native, the town heterogeneous and ctisinopoiitan; hence all minorities find 
their way into and flourish in towns,'’ The table below gives the relation of the 
urban population in a few of the more important units to the main religions. 

Projwrtwn of each main religiott in th£ ufhan fyopuJatUm and of the u 'ban 
population in cctc/i main reli^ian {British dislriets ont^/). 
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* IncliKlrA Arym wid BrnhiRo, 

In the first part of the .statement, as is natural, the urban distribution follows 
the regional distribution with modifications. The principle above stated of the 
congregation of minorities into towns is shown in the second part of the table and 
in Table III at the end of the chapter, where the statistics are arranged to show in 
more detail the numbers in each religious community' who live in urban areas in 
earh nrovince and state. The Parsis who are merchants and shopkeepers are 
essentially an urban jicople. The Jains outside their own country of Rajpntaim 
are largely town-dwellers, but they also have a strong rural connection, a good pro¬ 
portion of the “ Village Banijas ” be'og Marwaris of the Jain religion. Of the 
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Christians the EutopeAns jind Anglo-Indians Rre town residents; Indian ChrLStiaiiB 
belong largely to the lower classes of the country-side- The Sikhs in their own 
country, tne Pimjab, are peaeauts ; a a foreigners they find work chiefly as con¬ 
tractors and artificers in the towns. Tlie inverse relation between the regional 
and urban proportion of the Hindus and Muhammadans is clearly brought out in 
the figures. 

5'2. The marginal table shows, for the urban population of the main pro- 

siaitmtni .Aotnn^ lie inimitrajfeviatt*i ji<f i,oo& vinccs, tfie^ proportiou of feinales per 1,000 
maieain (J). Tufui i'd n aed (H) D'ritjt malcs, similsr statistics beiiig given for in¬ 
dividual cities in the stnt emeu t in para. d3 
belovt'. \ arious infineiicea combine to de¬ 
termine the proportion of the se^cs in 
urban areas. We may distinguish {«) 
the regional factor—other things being 
equal the ses-ratio of the native-born 
resident population would naturally 
approximate to that in the region in which 
the town lies, (6) the factor of occupationa 
w'hich tends to increase the proportion of 
males, since the commercial and trading oc¬ 
cupations which predominate in towns are pe¬ 
culiar to men, (c) the foreign factor, especiaily 
uoticeahle in towns containing civil lines and 
cantonments where there is a distinct pre¬ 
ponderance of males and {d] the industrial 
factor. The figures of Assam are peculiar 
owing to the large foreign population in the 
province and to the tea garden labour. The 
proportion of females in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency has been steadily falling during the 
last fifty years owing to the increasing 
flow of immigrants, many of w-hom are 
males who leave their families behind. In the countrj- towns the fall in the 
ratio of females is twice as great as in the Presidency as a whole. The fact is 
that town life is not the normal life of any section of the Bengalis and an 
increasing number of those who find employnicnt in towns, whether in law, 
medicine and the lower grades of administrative service or as shopkeepers or 
servants, leave their women behind in their country homes. Thus the increasing 
disparity between the sexes shows that there is no indication that town 
life is becoming more jpopnlai. But it is in Calcutta and the industrial towns 
that the growing difference in the sex-ratio is becoming a real danger signal. 
In Calcutta males outnumber females by distinctly over two to one and the 
corresponding change in the average commercial or industrial town is still more 
remarkable. In 1872 the proportion of the sexes in the latter was much as it is 
in the average country town to-day. Now, as the marginal figures .showr, the 

disparity is more marked in a number 
of towns even than in Calcutta. 
The influx of male labourers, many of 
whom have come for comparatively short 
periods and left their women folks behiad, 
has steadily increased. As in Calcutta, 
where there are only 374 married females 
per 1,000 married males and only 47 per 
cent, of the women were returned as 
married, the great predominance of males 
involves a gi^eat increase in sexual irregularity, while this fact again tends to dis¬ 
courage men from bringing their wives to the town with them. The great 
change in this respect which has come over the average industrial or commercial 
town is a matter of serious import, not only when the welfare of the labouring 
classes is concerned but from the point of view of the employer. The male 
labourers being nearly all married, each with a wife of his own somewhere, this 
disparity means that most of the workers are leading an unnatural existence. 
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missing the comforts of home life, exposed to the greatest temptation towards 
intemperauce, and ambitions, so far as they have any ambition, ooly^ to earn 
enough to take them home. It is not surprising that their employers find they 
have little heart in their work and that they are notoriously unsteady. Similar 
conditions obtain in Rangoon, whose cosmopolitan population has a sex ratio of 
441 females per 1,000 men and contrasts couspicuoiisly with that of the resident 
Burmese town of Mandalay, where there are as many as 91S women to every 
1,000 men. Though the industrial towns of the Bombay Presidency have a large 
foreign population iramigrant labour is of a more permanent nature than in the 
eastern industrial tracts and there is more employment for women. Bombay itself 
has 324 females per 1,000 males and the ratio in Karachi is 639, in Ahmedabad 
763 and in Sholapur 894, all these except the last having cantonments within their 
area, 

o3. As has already been explained, no precise dohnition of " City ” was 
prescribed. All towns of 100,000 inhabitants or more were, ipso faclo, called 
cities but local authorities sometimes abo added certain other large towns to 
the number in this category. Some statistical information for the 33 laigest 
cities of India which have i00,000 or more inhabitants is given in the statement 
below. 
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Some of these have already received mention in previous paragraphs and it re¬ 
mains to deal with a few features in the growth of some of the largest towns durii^ 
the decade which seem to be of interest. 1 a connection with the statistics given in 
the statement it may be of interest to recall the populations of some of the 
largest cities in other par^ii of the world. The population of Greater London is 
7A millions, of New York millionB. After these two cities there is a consider¬ 
able drop. Paris, Chicago, Petrograd and Tokyo all have more than two million 
inhabitents, while Berlin and Vienna have now just under two millions. 
Among the cities of above a milli on ate Moscow, Philadelphia, Canton, Glasgow, 
Pekin and Constantinople. 

54. In dealing with the City of Calcutta we have to distinguish, as in the 
case of greater or smaller London, the municipal area of Calcutta proper and the 
suburban areas which surround it. How far the suburbs of a great city should be 
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held to extend Ls alwivjs a matter of some difficulty to determine. To the south 
and west and east the limit of the suburban area of Calcutta is dearly de&ned. i 
to the north the line of both hanhs of the Hooghlyis parcelled out among a 
series of municipalities extending almost trithout a break over twenty milesp 
and in some sense all these municipalities are suburban to Calcutta. I t fs usual 
however to take the boundaries of Cossipore, Chitpur and Howrah as the 
suburban limits, and Calcutta city, surrounded by the six suburban municipalities, 
forms a compact block for which it is convenient to have comprehensive figures. 
The area covered by Calcutta and Sts suburbs is about 62 square miles, the area of 
the river Hooghly being left out of account, and its population enumerated at 
the recent census was 1,327:^047 persons. Dealing with the complaint, made by 
some of the local newspapers after the census and taken up by the Calcutta Cor* 
poration, that the census of t'alcuttahad been incomplete Mr, Thompson writes 

** The difficulty experienced in obtaining the wiLLiDg Hervice of a sufficient nninber to act 
as cnumeintorB waa Ronicvirhat more acute than on former occasions. Thiis was partly a 
reflection of the Bpirit of the timea, but wm aggravated by the fact that the assifitaiice 
given by the employes of the Cf>iT>oration was dkappointing^ The difficulty caused some 
anxiety and was not ovcTcomc until rather lafe in the day, but there was no eort of breafcdow'n 
anywhere in the arrangements and the final eniimeratJou went with a good swing. The 
same erj^ has been raUed after each successive census since 1873* A fresh census four 
years after that of 1372 showed that the original estimate had probably been an over-estimate 
rather than an under-c^timate, and in 1911 an elaborate investigation immediately after the 
enumeration proved the scent false. On the present occasion it was LmmediatdT seen that the 
decreases in population in certain localities, w hich had been the subject of criticism as soon w 
the results were published» appeared jnst where the Tmprovemeut Trust and the Corporation 
had been most active in clearing sites for improvements, and the Pott Trust had made ita exten- 
fiive acquisitions for the new King Geoigo Dock* Critics^ moreover, failed to notice that the 
decrease in the Port population, the result of stagnalionin the export trade, had been responaibLe 
for bringing dow'n the dty population by 11 per cent*, uof did they appreciate the significance of 
the great increase of suburban passcoger tmffic on the railways of recent years, which shows 
to what an extent Calcutta's workers have overflow^ed beyond its immediate subnrbs- 
There were onxissionsi in the European quarters which may have amounted to 800, but there ia 
little doubt that omiasionB in Indian quarters were very few, and the tolal population may be 
taken as certaiiily correct within 2 per mille and probably within ] permiUe.” 

The increase in the population of Calcutta and its Buburbs was 11 per cent, in 
the decade 1901-1911 and"4^3 per cent, in the recent decade. The increase in Bombay 
in the same period is considerably larger than that in Calcuttaj whei*u, however,, 
tlie population h&$ been able to spread to the suburbs in a manner in which that of 
Bombay writh ite island situation cannot. There are few lar^e mills and factories in 
Calcutta itself such as there are in Bombay^ and the industrial population is spread 
along the river for some distance heyoud the suburbs, so that Calcutta as a centre of 
population is still nearly twice as great as Bombay. The average density of the 
population of the city and suburbs is 34 persons to the acre and of the city alone 
69. The density of the population of the county of London ia 63 per acre ; but 
on the one hand there is no part of London where the density is much more than 
half that in the Jorasanko ward in Calcutta nor, on the other, does London con 
any area, bearing so large a proportion of the whole, which has so low a density of 
population as Ballygunj. 

A feature of the recent decade is the increase in the population of the 
suburban areas as indicated in the table below :—- 
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CHAPTEJl H. —UTtBAN AND RURAL POPULATION. 


Stnbar Cit/. 


Muny thouBacds of clerks ^nil others uO’W live outside the city areas and 
come in daily to their work in the city and. the total number of season holders 
is nearly three times as many as it was ten years ago. Though much has been 
done to improv'e the communications between the city and suburban areas, much 
still remains, and in spite of the operations of the City Improvement Irust vvho 
have acquired and cleared within municipal limits nearly 800acres, or 7 percent, 
of the total area of the city, there are localities in liara Bazar, Boiv Baisar, Bentmck 
Street and Dharamtala, where the Slarwari commimity, Chinese, Anglo-Indians and 
others live under conditions of overcrowding unima^nable until they have been wit¬ 
nessed. Yet overcrowding is, by no means, so serious a problem in Calcutta as it 
is in Bombay or in the centres of many much smaller cities in India. Bike most 
large commercia] and industrial cities the ratio of females to males is low in C al¬ 
cutta. The city has 470 females per thousand males, the suburbs having rather a 
larger proportion,. The low sex ratio is closely connected with the large proportion 
of foreign-born in the Calcutta population. Calcutta city is the birthplace of only 
33.5 per mille of its inhabitants and by no means all of these belong t-o families do¬ 
miciled in Calcutta. It is estimated that the number of permanent inhabitants of 
Calcutta, who look upon the city as their home, is probably not more than a quarter 
of the population. The city is, of course, a centre of concentration of population 
from the areas around it, but besides those born in the Province of llengal there ia 
a large foreign influx. The Pro\'ince of Bihar and Orissa itself supplies nearly 1 in 
5 of the Calcutta population, a number greater than that which cornea 
from the ivhole of the rest of Beiipl outside the city and the two adjoining 
districts. Of these immigrants, of whom about a quarter come from Orissa, the 
bulk are men engaged in some form of manual labour, women being fewer 
than one to every five males. The United Provinces contribute nearly i in 10 
of the Calcutta population ; these iimnigrants engage in the same pursuits 
as those from Bihar but a large proportion are in regular, as opposed to casual, 
employment and probably for this reason the sejc ratio among them is higher. 
As many as 33 per mille in Calcutta were born in Eajpntaua and represent the 
Marwaris—a rather loose term—who absorb ao much of the piece-goods trade and 
are brokers in other comm{>ditie.s, and their clerks and ser\'ants. A feature 
of the population in Calcutta is its constantly changing nature. It is safe to 
say that a great majority of immigrunta do not come to stay * and as one tem¬ 
porary wave of immigrants wanes and passes, their places are taken by others 
cither from the same or some other direction. The great increase in the number 
of immigrants from Raj puts na and Bombay of recent years, who arc mainl}'' of 
the mercairtile class, seems to show that Calcutta's importance as a business 
centre has. in no wise, been diminished by the withdrawal from it of the 
headquarters of the Covernment of India. Nearly 7) per cent, of the population 
of the city and suburbs are Hindu, per cent. Muhammadan and 3| per cent. 
Christian. The proportion of Muhammadans has lately decreased especially 
within the last decade, aiid a curious feature of recent years, wrbicb the census 
figures suggest, is a progressive tendency towards the segregation of the two main 
communities, chiefly by a drawing apart of the Hindu majority from the rest of 
the community and the reduction of small minorities of Muhammadans in the 
northern end of the town and in other quarters where Hindus were mf>st 
numerous. 


5o. The niarginal table gives the area and population of the City of Bombay 

at the last six censuses. The figures of the 
last two censuses are disturbed by the 
prevalence in the city of plague w'bicb 
caused considerable temporary emigration. 
.4 census taken in 1908 by the nmnicipality 
gave a population greater by more than 
200,000 persons than the population of 
the prece^ng decennial Census of 1901. 
The decade 1901-1911 was not a period of 
active growth in the city' of Bombay and the actual increase, allowing for the 
disturbance of plague, was not considerable. In the past decade the vital 
statistics show a steady excess of deaths over births in each year, but registration 
is known to be defective and litrie inference can be drawn from these figures. 
In the epidemic period 1918-1920 the city lost, according to the A'ital statistics 
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ret'ords, no less tlian a Inmdred thousand lives by excess of deatlia over the 
average mortality and it ia clear that influenza, thpugh most virulent in its 
effects in 1018, persisted in the city areas well into the succeeding year, 'fhere 
is. of course, a steady flow of imiuigrants into the city and it appears to be 
probable that, though the population of the city reached a million soon after 
the Census of 1911, the chief increase from immigration took place in the last 
three or four Years of the decade, liindus who naturally form the bulk of the 
population have increased at a greater rate than any other community. The 
number of ilnliammadana has declined. The Parsis, though nunierically few, 
form an important portion of the population of the city. The Jain population 
fluctuates in muct the same proportion as in the Presidency generally and the 
strength of the Christian population, which lies between o and li per cent, in the 
city, varies ^vith the changes in the European element. The disparity in the 
sexes lias steadily increased in the last fifty years owing to the constant influx 
of the foreign erement into the population ; the sex ratio stands noiv at about 
two males to one female. The small settled residential coniinuuities of Parsis 
and Jews have a fairly normal family constitution and the proportion of females 
is higher in the Hindu community than amongst Muhammadans, Christians or 
Jains, indicating a more settled element. Probably the most interesting featme 
of the population of Bombay is the nature and variation of its large foreign 
element. The marginai table gives the percentage of persons born in Bombay 

at each of the last six censuses. A large proportion of 
the immigrants come from contiguous or neighbour¬ 
ing districts of the Presidency; the district ttf Thana, 
for example, was supplying Bombay with a substantial 
stream of immigrants as early as 1881 and probably even 
earlier. It is probable thattbe Cutchi immigriints, who are 
mainly traders—Bhatias, Khojas, \ ai^is and so on, came 
to Bombay in large numbers in the great trade boom in the sixties and that the 
maximum immigration of these people was then reached. Poonri has naturally 
always been a great source of Bombay immigration but the stream has increased 
but little since 1881. The same applies to 8urat. The Baroda stream is not as 
large now as in 1891 ; such persons from there as want employment in the mills 
going to Ahmedabad. The stream from AJimednagar and Nasik shows a sudden 
increase at this census, and more important still is the growth of the stream from 
the Punjab and Xorthern India. The penuaneuce or otherwise of any flow of 
immigration is ordinarily indicated by tlie sex ratios. We have seen that in 
Bombay, as a whole, the ratio of females to a thousand males is 534; in the 
Bombay born population it is, as will be expected, much higher, namely 705. The 
Bex ratios in the case of immigrants from .-Vhmednagar. Nasik and t'ouna are 785, 
765 and 716, respectively, showing that the bulk of these immigrants have brought 
their wives with them, a fact which may be due to either of two causes (1) that they 
have come to settle permanently or (2) that the conditions were so bad in their 
villages that they had no option in the matter. When we come to the immigrants 
from moi'e distant areas the matter is different. The ratio of females amongst 
immigrants from the Punjab is 199 per thousand, of those from the United 
Provinces 167 and of those from Rajputaua 154; and as the age-groups of these 
foreign populations show that the bulk of them lie between the ages of 15 and 40, 
we have the same abnormal conditions In tlie Bombay industrial population as 
have alreadv formed the subject of comment in connection with the population of 
the industrial tomis in Bengal. j\ji interesting feature brought out hy a scrutiiiv 
of the caste of recent immigrants, especially those from Ahniednagar who are in 
particularly large numbers in the last decade, is the number of Mahars. There 
appears to be a drifting into Bombay of all the great ^lahar castes from the 
]ilarathi speaking districts, and especially from the Deccan. Marathas also form 
a considerable proportion of the immigrants and the ma jority of them, as wrell as 
. of the lower castes, work in industrial occupations or as labourers; while the occu¬ 
pations under the head “ Public Force and Administration ” are largely supplied 
bv the residents of the Punjab and the United Provinces. 

56 . Of the other large cities of Bombay, the groivth of the population 
Karachi. Ahmeilabad and Sholapur is the most conspicuous. The population of 
Ahmedabad is not so cosmopolitan ns that of Bombay, the proportion of foreigners 
• being 397 per mille. A considerable proportion of the foreign element comes from 
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Baroda, Bajputaua and Kathiawar and the rnovements and ehangea in the ees dis¬ 
tribution in the last fiity years, which are given in 
the marrin, illustrate in an interesting manner the 
rapid industrialisation of the city. Of the total 
population no less than 514 per miUe are engaged 
in industrial, occupations and 205 in trade. 
About a third of the whole p^ulation is 
supported by the cotton industry. The growth 
in the city of Karachi during the last decade is of considerable interest; the 
population at the present time being 216,S83. The city population is almost as 
cosmopolitan as that of Bonibs 3 '', the foreign element being G05 in every 
thousand. The Hindu and Muhammadan element in the population is about 
equal and together forms 927 per thousand of the inhabitants, the proportion of 
Christians being 44 per niille. Besides Cutch, Kathiawar and the various districts 
of Sind there is a considerable immigration from Baluchistan, the Punjab and 
Delhi and the United Pro^dnees; the proportion in the city population of females 
is 029 per mille and an important feature is the small number of women among 
the working population, a feature common to the whole of Sind. Karachi is not 
essentiallj' an industrial city, the population in organized industrial concerns 
being about a fifth of that in Ahmedabad. 

57. Next in population to Calcutta and Bombay comes the city of Madras 

with a population of 526,911 persona. 
Madras has few organized mdustnes and, 
apart from its position as the headquarters 
of the Government of Madras, it gains its 
chief Import*uce as a searportand a distri¬ 
buting centre. The density of the popula¬ 
tion is as high as 161 persons per acre in 
the heart of George-town and as low as 
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2 persons per acre in Port St. George, which includes many office buildings and 
unoccupied spaces. The variation of population of Madras is shouTi inthe 
marginal statement, Madras cit}'* has the unenviable notoriety of having a higher 
death-rate than any district of the Presidency; during the past ten years the 
number of deaths in the city has exceeded the number of births by no less than 
22.963 or 11*7 per cent. "Diusthe increase of population recorded at the census 
is due entirely to immigration, Onlj* one-thiTd of the population ofthecitv, 
however, is foreign-born and of these only 11-3 per cent, have come from beyond 
the limits of the Madras Presidency ; the large majority are residents of the four 
districts in tfie immediate vicinity of the city*. The number of females per 1,000 
males in the city population is as high as 90S. 

58. The area covered by the City of Delhi, the present capital of India. 

and its cantonments is 65 square miles and the 
population enumerated at the recent census was 
304,420 persons. The first regular census of the 
city in 1881 showed a population of 173,393. 
A gain of 11*1 per cent, was recorded in 1801 but 
tie rate of increase dropped to8*3 per cent, in the 
succeeding decade, though it rose again in 1911 to 
11-6 per cent. The remarkable increase of 30*7 
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per cent, disclosed in the present census is mainly due to the expansion of urban 
area owing to the transfer of the capital, by virtue of which, as wifi appear from the 
marginal statement, the city added about 55,000 souls to its population. The 
density per square mile is 4,6S3 and there are on the average 4 persons in a house. 
Vital statistics for the whole decade are not available but, such as they are, they 
show an excess of about 17,000 births over deaths. In 1918 owing to influenza 
the number of deaths rose to 39,000 which was more than three times the normal 
rate, but even this high mortality does not appear to have made a visible impres¬ 
sion on the grouth of the population. The proportion of foreigners in the popula¬ 
tion is 450 pet mille, the krgest contributions being 57,000 from the United 
Provinces, 38,000 from the Punjab and 31,000 from the Rajputana Agency. Most 
of the immigrants leave their families at home and thus females are, as usual in 
urban areas, in marked deficit in the city, the ratio stan^g at about 2 males to 
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one female. Of the iahahitanta more than half are Hindus, 30 per cent. 
Mu sal mans an<l 3 per cent. Christians, the other religions being numeiicall^ 
unimportant. 2 


59. In certain cities enquiries were made, by means of speLiial schedules 
designed for the purpose, into the question of the pressure of population on housing 
and room space. For the detailed result of these enquiries the reports of the cities 
must be consulted. They can only be Driefly mentioned here. The density of 
the city of Bombay is 78 persons per acre compared with 60 persons in the adminis¬ 
trative county of London. The figure means little in an. area where higlily conges¬ 
ted areas and large open vacant spaces are both to be found; but it is undeniable 

that the central portions 
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of the city ate far more 
crowded than is com¬ 
patible with sanitation, 
and it seems that after 
a decline in density since 
1881 they have begun 
to fill up again recently. 
The marginal table gives 
some indication of the 
pressure of population 
on bouse and room space 
in Bomnay as compared 
with that of London in 
1911. ft will be seen that the conditions of overcrowding in Bombay ore far 
worse than in London, In the worst section of Bombay, the Sewri section, no less 
than 96 per cent, of the population Live in one roomed tenements with five persons 
per room, in Karachi the overcrowding is ©von worse than in Bombay, the per¬ 
centage of persons living in rooms occupied by 6-9 and 10-19 persons being 32-3 
and 12*4 there against 22*1 and 108 in Bombay. In Ahmedabad conditions are 
bitter than in Bombay, the average number both of one room tenements and 
occupants per room being less, but even Abmedabad is much more overcrowded 
than London. 


fri-cranat jHipuli 
lion oi space. 


Th© enquiry was not iindsrtaken in CaI<3Utt4i in the recent us tho Cor^ 

poration had other sources of information. The overcrowding in parts of the 
central wards of the city has already been commented on. In Rangoon there is 
undoubted congestion of population at certain times of the year, notably in 
February and March when the seasonal wave of immigrant labourers is at its 
height. The conditions, however, are well known to the administrative autho¬ 
rities and it was considered useless to attempt any enquiry In connection with the 
census. The household enquiry in some of the Punjab cities has yielded figures 
which, when compared with those of the population census, appear to be of some¬ 
what doubtful trustworthiness. The results however so far as the pressure of 
population in room space is concerned are given below ;— 
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Tli^ results ill the case of three- 
cities of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudli are given in the 
□uirginal table. 


Rural Areas. 

DidiikatiuittBDni (JO. In Imperial Table 111 statistics are given of the distribution of the rural 
population in places of difierent siaes, and in Table 1 at the end of this chapter the 
same distribution is showti by means of proportionate figures for each territorial 
nnit. It has been usual in previous census reports to discuss tliese figures in 
some detail and to attempt to show from them now the rural population of India 
is distributed over villages of different sixes in different regions of the country. I 
do not propose to revive this discussion on the present occasion. The census 
statistics rest on the returns of the number of persons residing in yiUage.s, and 
from the point of view of census enumeration it would seeni es.sentiat tJiat the 
ultimate territorial unit should be a unit based on an aggregation of population. 
Unfortunately in large parts of India the village does not correspond to this 
description. Over a considerable area of the country villages arc not units of 
residence but arbitrary and irregular units of area, into which the country 
has been divided for the purposes of the administration of land revenue ; they 
correspond in a certain degree to the civil parish in England, but have little 
demographic interest. The revenue surveys which determine the boundaries of 
villages date back in the case of Bengal to as early as 1830. Mr. Talletita 
observes of the villages in Bihar and Orissa: — 


‘'The village boDudaries were demarcated by an olficiat called the superinteii- 

dent of Biirvflj'. and maps were prepared accordingly by the revenue surv^or who was ahiO 
Tceponsible for demarcating the estates of revenue-jiaying proprietors. Owing to wont of 
eleamess in the instructions and tbe varioiifl ways in which they wn^re interpreted there was 
much confuaioii betn'een the estate and tha mowhich in eome casco woa conterminous 
with the estate, in others formed part of an estate and in others again included eevetal- 
estates. In the districts to which the operations were first extended it appeara to have been 
the intention to include all the lands of a particular estate, wherever situat^, in the timuai in 
which most of the estate lay, and in these districts it is not uncommon to find revenue survey 
Womos w'hich include five or sis uusignificant parcels of ground separated from each other 
by several miles. This desire to identify the wwiMra with the estate also resulted in aome cases 
in a number of what wooid ordinarily be considered rillagej! being included in a single maum. 
Towards the end of the operstioiLa ideas changed and there was a tendency to treat as vwmsits 
groups of culti^’ated holdings usually with a central site for dwelling bouses and sometimes 
with waste land attached, with out reference to the boundaries of the estates 

Since the earlier survoys there have been subsequent revisions, in which the 
village boundaries were modified with a view to simplifying the basis of revenue 
administration to which the ciicumstaneea of residence were subordinated. In 
fact in large parts of Bengal, where, owing to the peculiar configuration of the 
country, the houses are scattered over the face of the country without any refer¬ 
ence to civic unit y or corporate life, there is practically nothing which corres¬ 
ponds to a village in the ordinaiy sense of the word, and the wowxa, w’hich is for 
convenience’s sake translated as a village, is merely that tract of land, inhabited 
or not, which has been demarcated as a unit for revenue purposes. In the 
Punjab the village lias bad a somew'hat similar history, the present village areas 
being the result, modified by various revisions, of the old survey based on the then 
existing estates. Throughout the northern, central and Tvestem tracts of India, 
however, there is, as a rule, considerably more correspondence betw^een the unit 
of area and the unit of residence than in the eastern provinces. Unlike the 
Bengali the upcoimtry peasant is distinctly gregarious. Partly on this account, 
and ven." largely owing to the necessity in unsettled times of combination 
against hostile attacks, the village in the north-west of India and throughout 
the Unitecl Provinces and the central tracts of the Deccan hae a distinct 
residential aspect, which was to a certain extent considered in determining the- 
unit of revenue administration. Even here however the correspondence may he, 
and very often is, by no means complete. In the hills of the Punjab and 
United Provinces, where difficulties of communication prevent any large aggre¬ 
gate of houses in one place, tbe village in its administrative sense may consist 
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of a lai^e tract of w^^teJaud Avith ludividual houses scattered uU over it. ■'‘In 
the case of Sind the inconsistencies noted above are accentuated. In the Presi¬ 
dency proper the village is possessed of a certain historic interest. The British 
administrarion solidified and the survey delimited the distribution of the land, 
together wlt!i other picturesque features such as the hereditaiy righte of the 
village officers, in the form in which they were handed down. And for that reajson 
the village, even though consisting in fact of several hamlets, does in most tracts 
possess an almost indefinable sense of solidarity. In Sind on the other hand the 
survey was working on a more pliant material, and new villages were created as 
occasion demanded, the artificial and almost purely utilitarian unit of Land 
Survey collection being for the most part treated as a village at the census. 
Within this area there may be, and usimlly are several, sometimes innumerable, 
separate residential units,” ilr. Bedg^vick, from whom I have just quoted, gives 
a case of a Ma}ml in the Karachi district which had in 1911 an area of 1,806 
square miles, 3,572 occupied houses with a population of 18,483 persons with 
only two villages, and similar other cases of the same kind; and Mr. Tallents 
ob3er\'e8 that in the Mougliyr district of Bihar, the size of the timuza or revenue 
^^Uage varies between 72,000 acres, the ma.vimnm, and a minimum of less than 
one .icre. In Assam there are three distinct village units, one basetl on the 
cadastral survey, one on the g<uin or which more nearly resembles a resi¬ 

dential unit, and one in the hills which consists usually of a collection, of houses 
and is practically identical with a village id the usual sense of the term. In 
Madras the classification based on villages is for demographic purposes practically 
useless, since the meanin? of the term differs easentialJy in the .Agency tracts, 
where the revenue UMUta has little connection with any form of residential unit, 
the Deccan tract, wlicre the rnttiisa nearly resembles the residential v^illage of 
central and northern India, and the Tamil country and west coast tracts, where 
the correspondence between a corporate village and a revenue unit varies in 
difierent localities. Similar inconsistencies in the meaning of the word occur 
in Hyderabad State between the western tracts of Marathwara and the south 
eastern Tehigu areas; and in Travancore, though the unit taken was the residential 
village known as iwo and tntti'i, the boundaries are appareutly entirely un¬ 
determined and it Ls prcibably that as a result of recent settUment" operations the 
revenue demarcation will be revised on a completely difierent basis. It will be seen 
from the above review that the term village has for the moat part an arbitraiy 
connotation which differs enormously in various parts of India. There ia no 
single homogeneous unit w hich can be described as a village ; and while the re¬ 
gional figures are of ^me local interest a.s showing the variations in the distri¬ 
bution of the population in the villages considered as local population units, no 
couqrarison can be maile between such statistics over different parts of India and 
it is useless on such a basis to attempt any discussion of the general diatribution 
of the rural population in India as a whole. The student who desires to study 
this ([uestion is referred to the provincial reports which describe in greater 
detail the basis of the distribution of the rural population in the different tracts 
of each proA'ince. .All that we can say from an examination of the figures in 
table, is that, as would be expetded, the proportion of population living in small 
villages is largest in the hilly and backward tracts of the country, such as 
Kashmir, Baluchistan and the States ofRajputana, Central India, the Central 
,Provluces and Chota X'agpur. 
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CHAPTEB n.—UBBAN AMO BUBAI* POPTHATIOS, 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


Dktribiitf»n of the Popalation between towns and villages. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 


Towns Classified bj Population. 
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CHAPTER Ilf. 


Intro^nttorj tr- 
inArkj»H 


MfliD iliMifi. 


Birtliplaoe, 


fil. The of birtfipl.'ice were obtained in the census schedule by requir¬ 

ing each person to stute the district in wfiicli he w'asborn and, if he was born out¬ 
side the province or state of enumeration, to give also the province or state in 
which his birth-district lies ; if he was boru outside India he shoufd return his 
native country. The birthplace nnit in India, therefore, was either (n) the British 
District or (6) the Indian State. The instructions were not always understood or 
carried out correctly and in a number of cases entries of viliages were made which 
had to be located in the tabulation offices. This could however nsuallj be success¬ 
fully done nnd the table.s may be accepted as accurate for all practical purposes. In 
the case of Indiiiu-born persons enumerated outside India infoiTnation has been 
obtained from British possessions and Dominions aud other countries wherever 
possible, but the numbers of ludiajx-boriv ]>ersons resident in countries sncfi as 
Persia, Arabia, Afghanistan, Nepal, Tibet, China, etc., where no census is taken, are 
unknown. Nor was it possible to hold a census in Mesopotamia, though some iirfor- 
mation obtained from official records will be found in this chapter. 1 u any case the 
number of Indiana resident outside India is negligible for statistical purposcsthough 
the information, if fully ascertainable, would be of considerable general interest 
The record of birthplace is the only means which the census gives of estimating 
two features of considerable demographic interests, vw., (o) the movetnents of 
population from one area to another and (6) the number of foreigners (foreign- 
bom) iu auy population unit. Tliat the spatial movements of population are 
capable of mathematical treatment and subject to certain theoretical laws has 
been suggested by Mr. .lacob in Chapter 111 of the Ptinjab fieport. Mr. Jacob’s 
treatment of the subject is interesting and, 1 believe, novel and I have reproduced 
some of the more striking passages as an appendix to this Report. To whatever 
causes the territorial movements are due they form a factor in the growth of the 
population of any particular area and from this point of ’iiew have already been 
appraised and disemssed in Chapter I of this report, hi this chapter we shall 
attempt to find some meaning and interest in them rather with reference to the 
influences, political, economic or social which have caused them. Birthplace, 
however, is at best a rough means of meaaurmg either the regional movements 
or the foreign constituents of a population. Jn any particular instance the place 
of birth and the place of enumeration may, eithei one or Imth. be accidental and 
have no connection with the place of residence or of business, wdiile in any case 
the line which divides them for census purposes is often an arbitrary one and may 
have no important relation to either. Were the statistics reinforced by in¬ 
formation regarding place of re.sideuce they would have more character" and 
significance. ^ It ha.s not, Iiowever, been cousitlered advisable to attempt to obtain 
information in the schedules regarding residence because (a) the whole question, 
as will be seen, affects only a small percentage of the population and (6) it is 
doubtful whether such information could be accurately obtained, oiving to the 
want of precision in the term “place of residence.” In the case of the nomad 
peoples of the north-west frontier it is obviou.s that neither in birthplace nor 
residence can be found a quantitative measure of their nomadism, while there is, 
of coui-se, an incessant movement of population by road and rail all over the 
Country of which the census can take no cognisance, 

statistics of birthplace are contained in Imperial Table XL 
Of the total enumerated population of the Indian Empire only ij03,52G persons 
were recorded as bom in other parts of the world. Of these about four-fifth 
came from Asiatic countries such as Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Cevlon 
and Arabia aud the remainder mostly from Great Britain and other countries of 
Eurepe. On the other hand India sends out a number which we are unable to 
estimate exactly but which may be put dowm as about 1'7 millions. The mimbeis, 
thereforCj wbo move between Indln othet co-JiBtiiEs ate for statistical purposed 
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envmtmtvl and (£] ct*»cAtfr. 


practically negligible, amounting in all to about two million persons. Theite 
exterior movementa o£ population are, however, of some interest and will be con- 
sidered later on in thia chapter. Some indication of the extent of the movements 
of population within the Indian Empire, go fur as the censug can reeoixl them, 
Projwirficii »/pvtont born (a) is i*< rfu/ne( trAri-f will be afforded bj the figures in the marginal 

table. The total nmnber of persons who 
were born outside the district in which they 
were enumerated is about 30 millions, re- 
preseuting 10 per cent, of the population of 
India. Of this comparatively small number 
no Less than 20 millions were born in districts 
contiguous to the district of enumeration 
and represent, out of the total number of 
persons staying on the census night often for 
unimportant and accidental reasons out of 
their native home, that small proportion 
which had happened to cross the borders of a 
district or other birthplace unit. These 
figures, which are expanded in aubsidiaiy* 
Table 111 to show the different features in 
the principal census units, illustrate the 
home-loving character of the Indian people, 
which is the result of economic and social 
causes, and of the immobility of an agri¬ 
cultural population rooted to the ground, 
fenced in by caste, language and social 
customs and filled with an innate dread ol 
change of any kind. 
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(»3. It is convenient to apply the general term “ migrant " to those who were Typ»s Bi mlmsaoB. 
born elsewhere than in the district of enumeration and in the same way to distiii- 
guiah in respect of any area emigrants *' and immigrants", and it has been usual 
m past censuses to consider five nrain forms of “ mig ration namely :—(i) cttsual or 
the minor movements between neighbouring villages, which may be of a perma¬ 
nent or temporary character and come into our records only when the persons 
crossed the borders of two birthplace units; (ii) temporary, due usually to the 
migration of coolies to meet the demand for labour on canals, railways and so 
forth and to journeys on business or in connectioiv with pilgrimages, marriage 
ceremonies and the like | (Hi) 'periodic, due to seasonal demands for labour 
generally for the harvests ;* (iv) seini-permanent. where the inliabitants of one place 
cam their living in another but maintain connection with their own homes and 
ultimately return there; (v) peT7}iaiient, usually in the nature of colonization. 

While it is naturally impossible to isolate the statistics of these various classes of 
migration some estimate is possible as to their respective Importance from (a) the 
distance between the places of enumeration and birthplace, (b) the proportion of 
the sexes among the migrants and (c) our general knowledge of the chief territorial 
movements in different parts of India and the statistical information regarding 
them which is obtainable from various independent sources. 

64. We may deal briefly with the first two classes. The ordinarj' casual move- *»»»«> *ii«t 
meats across the borders are clearly of no importance ; they include temporary *'*^*'^“*^*“»"*«‘ 
visits for family, social or business reasons and probably cancel out in numbers 
as between province and province. A more permanent form of these short, dis* 
tanee movements is due to the well-known customa, widespread tliroughout India, 
by which (a) a man seeks a wife in a village other than his own and (b) a woman 
goes back to her parents’ house when she is about to give birth to a child. In both 
such cases it is obvious that, where a district border is cros.sed and recrossed, 
both the wife and the children will frequently have been born outside the 
district in which thqr were enumerated. Here again the exchange between pro¬ 
vinces will in many cases work out equally, but not always. The sex statistics, 
which form a good indication of this niatrimonial exchange, show for example that 
the United Provinces give considerably more women than they receive, while the 
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TCveifie IS the case in tlie Punjab. Tempotary moveincnts of bnamesanicn, 
labouiers. pilgrin^ and so forth are contiiiuaUy occi^ring throughout ^ 

may cover considerable distances. It is not po^ible to gauge them ^ 

usuaUy worth dist-^uesiog vmless they are so regular as to come ^ 

claffii They are, however, often of considerable importance from the point oi 
view of th?census oraanusation. While an attempt is made to time the census 
so as te avoid the principal known festivals and fairs this caimot alwaj's be 
done The lUimbera enumerated in Ajmer citj^ included a large concourse of 
people, many from considerable distances, to the festival which was going on 
L the time, while there were similar gatherings of pilgtiiris at 1 uri and some of 
the other shrines in the Ihiitcd Provinces and iladras. Again, thongh y 

the dispersion of the population by plague was not as ® ^ ’"/.n jk 

diaease^alfectcd the distribution m certain areas of uorthem and central India. 

65 Just, as the shorter mOYtraeiits from district to i^tnct recorded by the 
census cover only a small pro|jortion of the migration deseribable ^^asual* so also 
these same shor/distance movement include a certain proportion of the other more 
important classes of migration. Wherever, by nature of commercial 
agScultural activity, an area attracts immigrants, a certain portion of 

dSwn from the neighbouring areas. Thus the growth of the larger 

cities of the Bombay Presidency proc^ds largely by ^aoTl 

from the neighbouring areas. Similarly the nicreasing population of tlm canal 
colonies of the Punjab mchides thousands of agriculturists from the neighbouring 
districts, while the flow of settlers from the Santal Parganas into the neighbouring 
districts of Bengal, the influx of industrial labour into the mining areas of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa and many similar streams of permanent, semi-permanent 
and periodic migration are included in the statistics of transit between eoritiguous 
districts and can only be distinguished from the more casual and accidental move¬ 
ments by Other statistiCBl indications or by our general knowledge. 

66 In discussing the more important aspects of the territorial movement^ "'s*- 

the actual volume of the migration is of greater interest than the relatton which 

the volume bears to the population of the Province which gives or receiv cs. The 

table opposite shows the principal Provnnees which gam and which lose on the 

balance o? migration and compares the statistics with those of 1911 m each 
ripect The figures are also graphically exhibited in the map. it will be 
convenieut to consider first this flow of population withm the conntiy and to deal 
in the first place with the case of those provinces which receive population, J>cn'™g 
in mind that the more important movements usually fall under one the two 
heads agricultural and industrial- The discii^ion pn here touch on y the more 
salient Matures of the subject; for further elaboration reference should be made 

to the provincial reports. , , . , . i„„ni„iiAn ia 

67 Of the larger Provinces and States of India Assam contams the 
nercentage of foreigners. Of her enumerated population of nearly eight nulbons 
more t^n U million persons, or over Iti per cent,, were recorded as born out¬ 
side the province, while of these leas than a third were born in diatricte adjacent to 
the province, the proportion of females among immigrants of all kmds being higher 
than in any other province. The indigenous mhabitant of As^m is, like the 
Bengali, essentially home-loving. Of the small number of 76.0(H) Assam-born who 
were enumerated outside the Province the large majority were emigrants of the 
casual type. If we set against them an equal number of casual immigrants we 
still have a nett immigration of over a million, representing an important addition 
to the numbers of the Province a large proportion of which a of a per^^t cha^ 
racter This stream of immigrants has been entering Assam for the last fif^ years 
in increasing volume and the children of the permanent ^ttlers have made their 
home in thlprov-iiice. In an interesting calculation made on the best available 
Xrmation Mr. Lloyd estimates that the total population of the province which 

forciirn or of foreign extraction amounts to at least l ijth millions of persons, 
forming 23 per eent. or nearly a quarter of the whole provuncial population. 

The chief sources of attraction in Assam are twofold (o) 
mdiifitTV and (h) the cultivable wasteland in the Brahmaputra \ alley. The 
formcTdiaws most of its foreign population from the distant provmces of Bihar 
and Orissa the Central Provinces, the L iuted Irovmces and Madra^while the 
Kttlers in the Assam Valley are largely colonists from Mymensingb, Dacca, and 
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otiter districts oti Eastern Bengal. Both these movement have been veiy fully 
dealt with by Mr, Lloyd in his report. A third movement of Nepalk into Aasam 
which is chiefly of a pastoral nature is separately described in paragraph 7S below* 
Hegarding tea garden migration Mr, Lloyd writes as follows :— 

" About tv\'o-thirds of the tea gardens are in the Bnihmaputra ^"alJey and the reat 

in the Surma Valley. The total popu¬ 
lation ceusuis^ on tea gardens waa 
TIlis LDchides managers and 
asi^mtautap other worker^t de]>endenta 
and the straoger within the gatee on 
ceoaua night. The number is about 
leas than the total given in the 
Governmeat returns of munigrant 
labour. The differtnee probably 
due to many coohea having been out 
\usiting odghbduriiig ^411 age? at 
census time; also to the facts that 
the labour year doee not end in the 
eeoijus month of March but in June, and that the Ooverinnent returns iDelude coal mines, oil 
fields and sawmills, Lakhimpur (233^000J and Sibaagar (23SJ,(XK)) have the gTeatest t^ia garden 
t^opulatioois. Then come Syihet (l&fijIMW)^ Cachar (138^lX.HJ)p Barrang (l23^0(K))p Nowgong 
(22^CH)0)p Kainrup^ Goalpara and the two Frontier Tracts have less than b,OClO each, 

The recruJtnient of tea garden Jabourer? by ooDtractora hau been abolished and the ^arddri 
;ii*stem is now adopted generally. The statement above ahows for 1911 and 1921 the number 
of iminigTanta in round thousands to Aa.?an] a? a whole and to the tea gardcim only. 

For tea, we are coacemed chiefly with numbers 1 t-o 6, It will be noticed that in con¬ 
trast with the numerous iocireaseij from other places^ the United Provinces iinmigrauts have 
decreased both io tea gardens and in the province as a whole, while the Bengal people have de¬ 
creased in tea gardeus/but increased euormouMly in the province. The United Provmcea de¬ 
crease ifl shared by all tea districts ; it seems to be due to the bad effect of tb$ Assam climate 
on the immigrants and the increasing preference of managers for Chota Nagpur^ Central Pro- 
rinoeSj Orisaa and Madras coolies* Fnguiriea show a general opinion that the so-called ‘'jungly^* 
coolies of the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur (Mundas^ San tub, Qonds^ etc.) are the beat 
men for the climate and the work of tea gardens. The United Provinces coolies, it should 
be noted also, were employed more in the Surma Valley, where the slnnip of 1920 was most 
severely fdt* Bengal supplies a number of the clerical and supervising stafl but the los.? ol about 
7,000 natlvea of Bengal from the gardens represents coolies from Western Bengal districts. 
This cannot be accounted for except by saying that managers prefer new recniits from Bihar 
and Oriasa and else where..-.All other Provinces contribute great increases to the tea gardens, 
refie<^ting the boom in the industry in the years jjrevious to 1920. The very large increase from 
the province of Bihar and Orissa is due mainly to the preference of plauters for the men of 
Chota Nagpur, and it may bo hoped, to the appreciation by the coolies themselvcB of the more 
steady means of subalstenco in Aassm.,,.! estimate that the total number of foreigners now in 
the province on account of the tea industry is about a million and n third, that is to sayi one- 
sixth of the whole population of Assam, Thijs b only a rough orimate ; and it is more likely 
to be under than over-estimated.^' 

The Assam Valley hardly began to attract colonists from out aide Assam till 
the decade 1901 to 1911 ^ and the enumerations previous to that of 1911 ahoTv little 
immigration from across the Bengal border* 

“Before 1911, however, a change come. The nien of .^Ivmieix^ingh began to advance to 
At^sam, driven apparently by pressure on the soil at home. They were joined by people of 
other Eastern Bengal districts, in less numbers. In the 0en?u^ report of 1911 comment was 
made on the extroordimry iacour^se of settlers to the lands of Goa)para from the Bengal 
districts of Mymensinghi Pabna, Bogra and Rangpur. At that time few cultivators from 
Eastern Bengal had got beyond Goalpara, those censused i n the other districts of the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley nurohering only a law thousands and being mostly clerks, troden^and professional 
men. In the last decode the movement has extended far up the Valley aud tlio colonists now 
form an appreciable element of the population in all the four lower and central districts. In 
places the V have spread inland away from the river ..... The sex and age figures given in 
Provincial Table IV show that the colonistv? are settling by families and not aiogly. It is 
reported however, that the men generaUy come firot to Fecure the land and build houies, and 
the families follnw. About B5 per cent, are Muhammadaruj and Ifj per cent. Hindus * ^ ^ In 
1911 no spectal table was prepartHl, but from the general birthplace table we had that 
Mvmonsingh^ Kangpnr and JaipaSguri provided ol3K>tl immigrants to Goalpara and S,(.Mi>0 
to the other five Brahmaputra Vaiky districts. No separate figures are available for Dacca, 
Pabna and Bogra, of they are not contiguous to .4asaui; but the nunibcTs w ere proliably 
not great. It thus appears that the Eastern Bengal settkis have increased more than 
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fourfold in tHe decado to t-h«ir pment total of 258^000 in the BrahmAinitT# VaJloy .. . 

If wo add the ohildTcn born aftor arrival in As^m— and there ia a goodly pro|>ortion of 
women aged lS-40 among the inimigranta—^the total oumber of settlers in the valley must 
come to at least 300,000 In frcMiIjmra nearly 20 per cent, of the population is made 

np of these settlers. The next favourite district is Nowgong, where they form about H per 
cant, of the whole population In Kamrnp waste lands are being taken up rapidly^ 
especially in Barpeta subdivision. In Darrang, exploration and settlement by the colonists 
is in an earlier stage ; they have not jet penetrated far from the Brahionputra banks. As 
shown in the occupation columns of the Provincial Table, only about 30,000 of those bom in 
the named districts of Eastern Bengal are non-agrioniltiirists; they arc chiefly traders, shop¬ 
keepers, timber merchants, clerks, professional men. The remainder, over 88 per cent, of the 
tot^, are ordinary culti%*ators of holdings generally under Government^ with a sprinkling of 
field labourers. The few censused in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur are nearly all engaged in trade, 
leas than 300 cultivators of the class in question having aott-led in either district. The reasonjs 
given for leaving their homo districts in the case of the great ma^s of the colonists are presaure 
on tho soil, and sometimes actual Joes of their lands and even homesteads by diluAnon; cheap, 
plentiful and fertile land^ with the freedom of a r^otwari settlement in Assam in place of expen¬ 
sive and uncomfortable holdings as tenants or imder-^tenants in Bengah Ou lirst taking up 
their new lands they sometim cs have them cl eared of j ungle a nd dug up by hi red Nuniya labourers. 

This and their railway or steamer lares^ some house-builcling materials and possibly some laud- 
price paid t-Q local people or unauthorised fees to subordinate revenue officials, constitute their 
only expenses in opening the new life. They erect their own characteristic type of house, and 
their villages can be diatinguished at once from those of the Assanjcsc. They are hard-working 
and good cultivators who cannot fail to benefit the country. In Ooalpam, Dairang and Now'- 
gong they have produced a great increase in crimes of violence and rioting ; in Kamrup aonio 
inoreaso, but little in proportion to the numbers/^ 

(iS. Bengal receives over 1,905,000 imraigrantB and sends out nearly 700,000 P'"**"- 
emigranis, the balance in her favo^ir being tliereforc considerably over a mil linn. 

Her foreign- born population forms about 40 per mille of the total population and 
by far the larger number come from distant tracts. A very rough ealeulatioii 
indicates that the maximum number that can be attrihuted to casual migration 
is something less than 30 per cent, of the total exchange between districts, while 
the proportion of casual nrigration in the exchange between contiguous provinces is 
probably somewhat less. Of the immigrants by far the largest number (60 per 
cent.) come from Bihar and Orissa. The United Provinces send 18 per cent., 

Nepal a per cent., Assam 4, the Central Provinces about 3 per cent, and a smaller 
number come from Kajputana and .^ladras. Emigration is chiefly from the 
eastern districts to Assam and from Chittagong to Burma. The bulk of the 
foreign-born population is found in the industrial districts of the south of the 
Province with Calcutta as their centre, in the northern districts of Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri, and the Sikkim State, in the Tripura State to the east and in the 
Malda and Dinajpux district-S In the west. Compared with the figures of J 911 the 
n umb er of immigrants has slightly decreased while the emigrants are more 
numerous. An analysis of the statistics indicates that there has been less move¬ 
ment over short distances than in the decade before 1911 and that this decrease 
in mobility is more marked in the north and east than in the south and 
west of the province. It is suggested that the more valuable tenure which is 
obtained under the permanent settlement has served to deter emigration even from 
districts where there is considerable pressure of population. There is little cor¬ 
relation between migration and density, and the flow of migration in Bengal is 
largely determined by tendencies which are much older than the last decade and 
can best be studied with reference to certain definite streams which are based on 
industrial and agricultural influences. Of these streams the most important 
are: — 

1. Immigrants into the industrial area round Calcutta from Bihar and 

Orissa and the eastern districts of the United Provinces- 

2. Immigrants into the districts of Eirbhnni, Malda, Dinajpur and Nor- 

them Bengal from the Santal Parganas, 

3. Immigrants into the Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri tea gardens from Nepal 

and Chota Nagpur. 

4. Immigrants into the Tripura State from Assam. 

5. Emigrants from Mymensingh and the districts of Eastern Bengal to 

the Assam Yalley. 

6. Emigrants from the Chittagong district to Burma. 

Of the total population of the four districts of Hooghly, Howrah, the 24- 
Pa iganas and Oalcutta no less than 841,734 persons, forming 15 per cent, of the 
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popuJatioii, were born ontaide Bengal anti an analysis of the figures shows thatj 
probably owing to the sa/^lari sj'stem of reeruitment, the great body of the imnii- 
grants come from two eircumscribed areas, one consisting of the two districts of 
Cuttack and Balasore on the Orissa Coast and the other of the western districts of 
Bjhar with the adjoining districts across the border in the United Provinces. 'J’he 
above areas account for about 553,000 persons enumerated in these four industrial 
dis^icts, or considerably more than one-fourth of the whole number of immigrants 
to Bengal from outside. Of this large industrial immigratiou the Superiiiteudent 
writes as follows :— 

'* speaking, the rccruitii from Orit^a Had Jeua regular cinployuient than those from 

tho oorth-wt!st. They are more often cosiial labotirtTH and arc almost all unskilled. More 
of the Biliaris are skilled workmen, and the proportion that is skilled aeeiim to increase among 
those who come from further to the north-west. The nmnber which cornea down from tlie east¬ 
ern Bihar djstncts is luucb smaller iind very few cotuo to induHtrial centres from Chota fTagiiur. 
1 he aboriginal tribes of this pktemi prefer to find work out of do&ra and shim the towns. It 
16 not suggested tlnit by any iiicaus all those who have come to Ilooghly, Howrah, the S-f-Par- 
ganas and Calcutta find employment in organised industry. Many of thtmi ply their traditioua] 
caste trades in the industtial area as they do also in tow™ in other parts of Bengal. Miichie 
and Chamars are cobbleis; Ooalas are milkmen and cartmen; Kahars are palki-bearers and 
coolies ^ are KnniiU, Bhats, Gonrs, etc ,; Xunins are oominonly earthworkom; Mallas boat¬ 
men and so on. (Ither cast«i are domestic tenants, and needy Bralunanfl from Orissa are 
found lii ^™t nutubeis in tke towns employed as cooks by orthodox Hindus of the higher 
costM. Chhatris and others of superior caste from Bihar and the United Provinces are con- 
amblea. dur0a,ia,Zain{ttdaTS peons and the like. Mast of the menial staff and porters on the 
railways come froin Biliar and Orissa. Such Imniigrapts are found in considerable numbers 
all over Bengal, although they are fewer in Tippera. Noafchali, Chittagong, Bakaiganj, Khulna, 
Jfssore and handpur than Ju the rest of tlie Province, But the ubnormallv large number ot 
inimigrants from Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces in Ciilcutta and adjoining dia- 
^cte are mainly attracted by oigani.sed industry. Nowhere in Bengal ie the Bihari or the 
Onvn pcmitteii to acquire rights in land and neiUier is eommonlv employed as an ogricultnraJ 
labourer. A possible exception to this rule exists in the Dinajpur and Rangpur districts where 
there may have been as many as 30,000 Biharis lound employed as field labourers but not more. 
lUe rule doca not uppij to Satitiib, etc., who arc willing to take up vacant and c-oinparafivEly 
unferttle lands on the oiitcmps of the old olluvitim in North add West Bengal and have been 
allowed to do so. It goes wit bout saying that iiriniigrflnts from Bibar imd Orissa and the United 
Frovincea mclude a ieavenof the mercantile cluisHeB.but they do not include any appreciable 
dumber employed in the profess eoiij^ or in clerical Avork/* 

A comparison between the figures of the last three censuses shows that, while 
the number of foreign-liom has im-reased in the other three districts where the bulk 
of tho ittclustrioa are found, C'alciitta, wliieli is LeDottiing more of a trouiineFcial 
centre, rei^ives now a smaller proportion of the immigrants thEin in previous de* 
^des, while there has been a distinct decrease in the numher of emigrants from 
Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces who ply their various trades generallv 
throughout Bengal. For the la,st half centime a constant stream of colonists from 
the Jiautal Parganas has flowed into tiie districts of AVestem and Northern Bengal 
attracted by the unoccupied land in the ioWndithe undulating outcrop of old allu¬ 
vium in North Bengal. Of the 302.000 Santals enumerated in Bengal 97 per cent, 
are found m 10 districts of this tract and of these one-third have crossed the 
bai^e.s into Northern Bengal. Though there seems to have been some reduction 
in the numbers enumerated in the Eirbhtmi and Alutshidabad districts the numbers 
m Burdwan, w here employment is found in the coalfields of Asansol, has risen from 
5,000 in 1891 to 38,000 in 1931, while in the districts north of the Ganges the 
mcreaw in the same period Is from 48 to 121 thousand. Though the stream still runs 
strongly the declining rate of increase in the last decade is evidently due to the 
naUve-born children of the original settlers having taken the place of their 
fathers who migrated. The bulk of the labour in the teagardens of the Jalpai- 
distnct is made up of aboriginal tribesmen from the Chota Nagpur plateau. 
By far the largest number {about 120,000) come from the Ranchi district but there 
w a distinct increase in the numbers from the Central Provinces in the last decade. 
Ihe equal proportion of the se.ves shows that the migration is more or less of a per- 

L^' gardens finding employment for women as easily as for men. 

The chief feature of the Internal migration in Bengal is a movement of the popu- 
Jation of the centra], belt, on the one hand, towards the indinstrial districts round 
Calcutta and, on the other band, into Northern Bengal and the Assam A alley. The 
rncreasir^ strength of the northward movement across the Ganges indicates the 
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growing pressure in Central Bengal owing to the decay of the distrihutary rivers 
of the Ganges and the consequent deterioration of the productive capacit}' of the 
soil. Similarly the pressure in Bfidnapore already described in Chapter 1 has 
found relief b}''a steady flow of population into the Calcutta and Hooghly districts, 
the number born in Jlidnapote and enumerated in the four industrial districts 
being as high as 114,0110 at the present census. The large increase in the popu¬ 
lation of the Tripura State, amounting to 33 per cent,, is due chiefly to immigration 
from the Tippera district and the Sylhet distritd of Assam, A strong periodic 
migration from the eastern districts of Bengal into Burma for the rice han'est 
will be mentioned in considering the movement of population in that Province. 

69, Of every 1,000 persons enumerated in the Bombay Presidency thirty-nine Eouiiaji. 
were born in other parts of India and two outside India. The actual number of 
itumigrants in thousands was 1,081 and of emigrants 502, giving a balance of gain 
to the Presidency of 489,000 persons. The exchange with contiguous ilistricts re¬ 
presents about two-tbirdfi of the immigrants and emigrants respectively and in each 
case the proportion of females is high. The striking feature of the migration sta¬ 
tistics in this Province is the increasing absorption of outsiders into the large 
cities of Bombay, Karachi and Sholapurw'hich, except for the usual exchange of 
casual migration, practically monopolise the immigrants from outside the Pre¬ 
sidency. The mofussil does not attract strangers now any more than forty years 
ago but the huge industrial expansion in the larger cities has resulted in the con¬ 
centration to them of popula¬ 
tion from outside of wmch the 
foreigners form a substantial and 
growing element. The figures 
are strikingly illustrated by the 
marginal statement which com¬ 
pares the figures of outsiders 
m these three cities with that of 

the rest of the Presidency. 

Writing on the subject of migration Mr. Sedgwick says:— 

“ There are thus two chief streams of iiandgraiita which reach tis, one frono, north-west 
ladin represented by the huge area of Balueliktan, the North-West Froutier Province, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Bajputana and the other coming from the south-east from 
Hyderabad and Jiadras. iSo far as there irt any outward stream it is in a direction moving 
towards the Dorth-cast into Central India, and beyond into Bengal and even to Biiima, with 
a second slighter aouthem, movement into Mysore. But it is believed that while tiic two 
streams of emigration are in the nature of casual seasonal labour into cotton lands and the like 
(though of this there is little actual esidencej, the two streams uf immigration represent per¬ 
sons in search of work in the cities. The stream from tha north goes to swell the proletariat 
of Bombay and Karachi ; and the Hyderabad stream goes to the mills atSholapur... Only in 
the cases of Hyderabad and Baroda do the figures both of iiiunigiants and emigrants show 
an excess of females indicating that the migration is to a considerable extent of the domestic 
type. This feature would have been expected in the cases of Mysore and Madras also. 

Blit males are there in excess in both directions.” 

The stream of immigrants from north-western India amounts in the balance to 
over 350.000 persons, of whom about a third come from the United Provinces, two- 
fifths from Rajputaiia and the remainder in .somewhat equal proporilons from (o) 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province and (6) Baluchistan, the migration 
from the latter being of course chiefly into Sind. Of the emigrants about 100,000- 
go to the Central Provinces and Central India, including a stream of periodic 
labour which goes into Khandesh for the cotton picking and on to the harvests 
of Bertir and Central India; 18,000 to Burma and about 14,000 to the gold fields 
and coffee plantations of ^lysore. The Gujratis and Cutehis are conspicuous 
among those of the Presidency who are found in the more distant parts of India. 

Apart from ,the concentration of jJopulation into the industrial cities from everj’ 
part, of Bombay the internal migration presents no features of special interest 
and can hardly be studied with profit in an abnormal period. The Deccan con¬ 
tributes a larger proportion of its population to Bombay ('ity than any other 
division and. evidently on account of persistent agricidtural depression, has been 
throwing out population in increasing numbers to other divisions. Periodic 
migration eastward for the cotton harvests lias already been mentioned and a 
study of some of the areas under irrigation made by the Bombay Superintendent 
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allows a natural gravitation of the cultivating population from the less to the 
more stable agricultural areas. But irrigation is not jet a factor of any consider 
able importance from this point of view in the Bomba j Presidency. 

70. The foreigU“born element in the Central Provinces aD<i Berar forms 3‘S per 
cent, of their total combined strength and of this comparatively small number more 
than half come from contiguous districts of other provinces and states. The actua I 
volume of immigration and emigration amounts to tilO and 407 thousanclH 
respectively, but, owing largely to the depresse<l agricultural conditions at the end 
of the decade, the balance in favour of the province has fallen considerably 
compared with that of 1911, both by a decrease of immigration and an increase 
of emigration. Roughly speaking the northern and western tracts of the province 
attract while the eastern portions throw ofi population; but, apart from the domestic 
and casual exchange on the borders, the vast part of the movement both into 
and out of the province is of a temporaiy or periodic or, at most, a semi-permaneut 
nature. The influx of wheat harvesters from the United Provinces and Central 
liitlia into the Nerhudda valley is a well-known periodic movement the volume of 
which was specially large on the preaent occasion owing to the lateuess of the wheat 
harvest. The trade and industries of Jubbulpore City have attractiona for the 
population of the northern tracts, while there is permanent coloniiiation of the 
wasteland in the Niraar district, and there seems to have been, during the decade, 
some penetration of permanent settlers from Central India to the Chota Nagpur 
States attached to the Province. The cotton-growing industry of Berar and of 
the adjacent districts of the ifaratha plain always attracts a sea sons 1 influx 
from Hyderabad and the Bombay Presidency, but many of the gins had closed at 
the time of the census and the movement on this account was less marked. There 
can be little permanent agricultural inducement to outsiders in this part of the 
Province, where every available acre is already under cultivation, but the 
manganese and coal mines offer considerable attraction to labour especially during 
the off-seaaon, lu the east of the Province a remarkable feature is the turn of 
the tide of migration from west to east. In 1911 Bihar and Orissa sent 129,009 
persons to the Central Provinces, a figure which dropped in 1921 to 32,009, ( In 
the other hand the Chamar of Chhattiagarlr, who is undoubtedly the most mobile 
element in the population, has, largely owing to the failure of the rice in that 
tract at the end of the decade, moved freely to the industrial areas of Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal, the number enumerated in those provinces being 132,000, or 
nearly twice the number in 1911. The rice tracts of Chhatti^rh and the 
Wainganga Valley have been for long one of the favourite haunts of the labour 
recruiter and Govermnent returns show that the number of labourers who left 
for Assam from the Central Provinces between 1911 and 1920 was over 93,000 
while the census returns show that 91,000 Central Provinces dwellers Were 
enumerated in that province as against 77,000 in 1911, 

71. The most interesting feature of the regional moveraenta in the Punjab is 
the dnft of population into the canal .areas of Montgomery and Lyallpur. The 
subject has been already discussed in Chapter 1 and ii dealt with in detail in the 
Punjab Report. The bulk of the.se colonists are from the more congested districts 
of the centre and north of the province, a small percentage only, amounting to 
3 per cent, in Montgomery, of the population of the canal area districts being 
foreign bom. On the balance of migration with areas outside it the Punjab gains 
1 74,(^ persons. A large proportion of the Indian Army is recruited and stationed 
m thjs Provmce and the bgures of migration are therefore affected by the move¬ 
ment of troops. The Sikh contractors, carpenters and workmen of the Pimjaii 
are well kno^ t^ugbout India and their enterprise has carried them overseas 
to B^a, the Colonies and America. On the other hand the Hindus and Sikhs 
obtAm their wives largely from outside the province and specially from Rajputana, 
the exchange between other provinces resulting in a gain of 95,000 women as com¬ 
pared with a loss of 34,000 men. 

72. Of the total immioant population of 707,000 persons in Burma 573,000 are 
IndiAns and 102,^ are Chinese, representing So per cent, and 15 per cent, reapect- 
1ft, ^ T ’'I*’ ® number. Immigrants from botli countries have Increased since 

_ 11, Indians by 10 per cent, and Chinese by 36 per cent., but in neither case has 
the mcr^ been as great as in the decade 1901 to 1911, though a curious and un- 
ou tedly satisf^toiy feature of the recent decade is the larger number of women 
among the immigrants from India than in previous years, the increase in female 
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Indian immlgranta lielng 21 per cent, against 15 per cent, of males. Of the fiylian 
Inxnugrants more than two-thirds are Hindus and abonginals and between_^ one- 
fonrth and one-third Jluhammadans, while there are small numbers of j^ibha, 

Jains, Arvas and other minor religious classes. The bulb of the Indians c»n^ fmm 
Madras (^3,000), Bengal (14d,0D0) and the United Provinces (71,000). The Punjab, 

Bombay States and Rajpiitana al-so send over contingents. In ^ladias the Agency 
tracts, especially the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari, sup^y 
most of the Tclugus while the Tamils come chiefly from Ramnarl an J Tanjore. By 
far the nmjority of the Bengali immigrants cpme from the ('hittagong tnxets adjoin- 
irm Burma but Calcutta with its surrounding areas supplies over ILOOO. The 
Fyyabad and Sultanpur districts send the majority of thtuie who Jiave recorded the 
United Pro^dnees as their birthplace. Apart from the immigrants from the border 
rlistricts of Chittagong and Assam, who, when they are not merely of the riisuai 
class, are mostly labourers in for the harvest, the bulk of the foreign population con¬ 
sists of emplovfe of the various iudiistries in and around Baugoon sind cl^where. 

It is difficult to form any estimate of the permanence ofthisinrhiatnal immigration, 

but Mr. Grantham obsen'es that out of about 
02,500 male labourers iii uuiustrial employ¬ 
ment who \vere asked whether they intended 
to remain in Burma, all but 2,000 or about 
4 per cent, replied that they proposed to 
return to their homes. A certain number 
of the Ifiiliammadans marry Zerbadi^ and 
Bumian ivomeu, but iu the foreign population as a whole the sex ratio is 
extremely low, indicating the temporary nature of most of the migration, and, as 
in all adventitious populations of this kind, the proportion of adults is much above 
the normal. 

Emigration from Burma is unimportant amounting to less than 2t),000 persons 
born in Burma and recorded in other countries. The amount of the exodus 
temporary or otherwise to the neighbouring countries of China and Siam is un¬ 
recorded,* but the Burman is a home-loving person and it probably docs not 
amount to any considerable figure. 

One of the most interesting features of migration within the Province is the 
gradual weakening of the movement of population from the centre to the unculti¬ 
vated areas iu the Delta. The number of colonists has declined frorn 3So to 239 
thousand m the last 20 years; and this migration will undoubtedly diminish still 
more rapidly in the future, since the supply of good land in the Delta has nlmost 
come to an end and the conditions in the centre of the country have been steadily 
improving. 

73. Of the Provinces which contribute most largely to the streams of migrants n'hw ertM. 
which have been dealt w ith above the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa 
about milUoD. the United Provinces about one million, Madras |th of a million, 

Rajputana j-ths of a million and Hyderabad ^th of a million. In sketching 
the origin of the principal streams of ernigrante into the receiving provinces w e ■ 
have already dealt in dir ectly with immigration from the provinces which throw 
off their population and the character of this emigration can now be described 
more succinctly. 

The flow of emigration from Bihar and Orissa is now almost entirely east¬ 
ward into Bengal and Assam, Mk>me idea of the importance and volume of this 
emigration b indicated by the value of the money-order remittances received m 
Bihar and Orissa, which varied from 421 lakhs in 1915 to etiftbkhs in 1929 and of 
course only represents a portion of the pay and wages earned by the emigrants. 

Even more important than the more permanent streams of emigrants to 
.Assam and Bengal already dealt with is the enonnous flow of periodic bbour, 
which pours out from North and South Bihar between March aud Novem¬ 
ber into the agricultural aud industrial areas of Bengal, returning towards the end 
of the year for the cultivating season in the home areas. An interesting 
discussion of this movement will be found in Mr, Tallents’ report with a detailed 
description of its origin, volume, direction and character. Emigration from 
Orissa to .Assam and Calcutta has largely increased in the last decade and, as 

^ of emigration is an indication of the hard tiniea that OrUsa baa 

passed through since 1918 and also shows how it was that a repetition of the tragedy of 1866 
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was avoided* It would he difficult to over-estimate the niiiuber of lives i>aved by the east 
coaBt route oI tlie Bengal Nagpur Bail way in the last years of the detade by briuging food to the 
people and^ even more importaot^ by taling tbe people to places where work and food could 
bo found,” 

f We b&ve already examined the important influx from the Chota Nagpur 
plateau of lahourers into Assam and the Bengal harivd. The stream of reemita 
into the Assam tea gardens from this area swelled to the unprecedented figure 
of 143,000 in 1918-19* 

While liihar and Orissa pours out its labouring population eastwards the ex¬ 
pansion of its coal and iron industries in the Singhbhnm and Manbhnm districts 
are attracting a considerable number of skilled and umkilled workers from outside, 
the former chiefly from lladras, Bombay anti the United Provinces and the latter 
largely from the eastern districts of the Central Provuices. The phenomenal 
development of the city of Jamshedpur from a village of a,000 to a flourisliing 
industrial city of oT^OOO persons has been made the subject of special discussion 
in Chapter IT of Mr. Tallents’ report. Immigration of a different kind is found in 
the Orissa States, where the vast areas of tmmclamied land are attracting agricid- 
turists from the United Provinces and elsewhere, and the same is the ease of the 
Piirnea and Samba Spur districts and the Santal Parganas, where wasteland is 
available in considerable quantity" at low rents. 

74^ The balance of something less than a million persons lost, by the United 
Provinces on the exchange of migrants within India represents the differenee between 
about 1,400,000 emigrants and rather more than 400^00(1 immigrants. Immigration,, 
which has fallen in the decade, is of little importance. The industries of Cawn- 
pore attract a certain amount of labour from outside while there is the usual con¬ 
tingent of Bengali clerical and professional men, Alarwari traders and so forth into 
the cities, of which Lucknow is the most cosmopolitan. The foreigners in canton¬ 
ments are drawn from overseas and from the various recruiting grouiids of the 
militan" forces in India, the number from Nepal including a considerable proportion 
of ex-service settlers as well as men on the active lists. The only mox^ements of any 
importance within the provinces are the mercantile, professional and industrial 
concentration into Cawnpore and other cities, some flow of labour into the tea 
gardens of Dehra Dun and tlie surrounding coimtry and some agricultural move¬ 
ment from the dry into the irrigated areas. 

There is a large casual and domestic exchange with the contiguous areas of 
other provinces, in which it is estimated that the United Provinces lose about 
200,000 wives on the balance. Of emigration Mr. Edye writes 

*' Emigration ta more distant parts of India accounts for a loss of 623,(KX) malc$ and 202,000 
females. This, as the sex ptoportion showe, repn^enta tho movement of labour; and of the 
male labourers, to judge by the miiaber of women that accompany tiem^ some 200,fKX) are 
permanent and 400.000 are semi-petiEiaiierLt migrants. This loss of labour the province can 
hi afford , as will be ahowii in Chapter XI1, The provincefl that gain there by are Bengal (343+000), 
Bombay (115,000)+ Burma (71,(K)0)+ Central Provinces (103,000} and .4sBam (77,000). As 
regards the Central ProvincesT the figures vary greatly from decade to decade, and it is evi¬ 
dent (and is knouTi to he the case) that they include a large voliune of periodic m^gratiou connec¬ 
ted with the harvest. Of the Bengal att^cts by its ]iiilis+ lactorjca^ and coal fields, and 
by domestic service in the city of Calcutta : Bombay by its mills : Burma by trade and 
service : and Aasam by its tea gardens. Since 1911 the number of emigrants in Bengal 
and Assam has largely decreased i in Bombay and Burma the numbers have largely increas^* 
Tho demand for labour hns probably been keener in the two latter proyinces, where there re- 
maims more room than in the former for industrial and commercial development.* * Losses 
by emigration to distant provinces are borne mainly by the Eastern Plain, East Satpucas 
(North Mirj£apur)j, tho Gorakhpur district, and certain districts of the Central Pl^iir— 
Allahabad, LuckEow+ Rac Bareli, Pyjcabad, Sultanpur, and Partabgarh. The three first named 
tracts arc h%hly ooiigeeted. The case of Cawmporc la curious = haring to import its labour, 
it also exports it. Probably artisans who have learnt their trade in the mBk are attracted 
by better wages elsewhere. Distant emigration from Agra ia balanced by corresponding immi¬ 
gration and b largely due to marriage cdstom^^' 

75- Of the population enumerated in Madras only *5 per cent, were immi¬ 
grants from outride the proriuce, and, even so, the number of the foreign-bom 
has decreased in tlie last decade by about one-aeventh. In return for If million 
Miidrasis enumerated outside the Province only 210 thousand persons from other 
Provinces or countries were coimted in the Presidency. There is Little migration 
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between the natural diTiaionfi and, apart from a few tkousaiids of Europeana 
and a few tliousauds of persons bom abroad, mostly the families of retvimiiig 
emigrants, the immigration largely represents casual excliange between neighbour¬ 
ing provinces, though there is some foreign labour in the Nilgiri tea estates. In 
Madras City itself the foreign-born are only one-thinl of the whole population—a 
Rmal] proportion for so large a city. (?n the other hand emigration from the Madras 
bor« .« -UaJ™ I^csiclency IS botli iiiiporUnt aiitl mterestiug. So 

far as it includes emigrants to the colonies the 
subject is dealt with later on, and it may now only 
be noted here that a total of 813,512 persons bom 
in Madras was enumerated outside India, parti¬ 
culars being given in the margin. In addition 
to these there are in iiiouth Africa, in British 
Guiana, in Mauritius, in the Fiji Islands and, 
elsewhere outside Tn<lia persons of Madras origin 
for whom no returns have been received. The 
marginal table also shows the numbers who leave 
their homes for places within the Indian Empire. 

The most important streams economically are t nose 
to Burma, to Assam and to the planters’ estates in 
Mysore, Coorgand Travancore. Mr. Boag writes :— 

“ Tha United Plimt-ers’ ^Vaaoeiation of Southem India recruits about 150,000 labourers 
annually for about 39fJ estates. Only 237 of these estates, however, lie beyond the limits of 
the ItfaflraH Presidency, and it is only the recniitment of labo'ur for these which affects the ]>opu- 
latiou of the Pmaidcncy. These 237 estates absorb annually about 90,000 Insurers, about 
20 per cent, of whom are entiroly new to estate work- The labour is rccimitccl in most of the 
Tamil districts, ou the Weat Coast and in Vi^iigapatam and the Agency ; the recruits are prac¬ 
tically all agrieultimsta. Children are employed on coffee and tea estates, but not on rubber 
estates ; out of every lOO recruits 88 are adults aud 12 are children. Tliere is no very great 
disparity in the proportion of the sexes ; for in every 100 persons, 59 are men and 11 women. 

.... Of the people born in Madras and enumerated in Burma, 100,501) did not specify the dia- 

triot of birth. Of the remniniug 172,020 the majority were born in the districts. The 

stream of emigration to Burma is from the northern districts—Ganjam, Vitagapataiu, 
Godavari and Kistna—and secondly from the extreme south, .\ssain gets practically the 
whole of ite Madrasi element from the three districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari, 
whence go 48,119 of the 54,530 emigrants. Most of the remainder are attributed to 
“ Madras ’* which may stand lor the Presidency—in which ease the number in all probability 
should be treated as coming from the same districts.” 

76. It will be of some interest to consider migration between British Territory niftrstiea 
and Indian State.'? aa a whole. The marginal statement ahotvs that the inter- 

change of population results in a net 
loss to the States of 125,000, as compared 
with 135,000 in 1911. Mysore adds 
largely to its population by the exchange, 
and the other States which gain are 
mostly those which are attached to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and demand popula¬ 
tion from the contiguous British districts 
to colonize their waste lands. Mysore has a 
foreign population of about 315,000 persons 
amounting to 5 per cent, of the total popu¬ 
lation of the State. All but a seventh of 
these strangers come from the neighbouring 
Province of Madras and of the remainder the 
majority are from the Bombay Presidency, 
Bangalore City aud cantonment has a fairly 
cosmopolitan population which includes a 
large proportion of jicrsons from a distance, 
mostly soldiers and traders. -Apart from 
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these such migration as is not of a casual domestic and temporary nature is chiefly 
attracted to the industrial employment in the Kolar Gold Fields and the coffee 
and areca plantations of the western diviaioiis, where the indigenous population 
is sparse. There is practically no permanent emigration from the State. There 
is no pressure on the soil and the local indu.'jtries afford sufficient employment 
for any suqdus labour. The figures of emigration show a substantial drop since 
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1 m 1. The net loss Ijy the interchange of migration is greater ip. Eajputana than 
that in any other province or state in India, There is very little industrial employ’ 
ment in this Agency to attract inunigrauts, while in many tracts the infertility of 
the soil and the ecunoinic dUficultiesof cultivation have driven the people to look 
for lucTative means of livelihood elsewhere. The enterprising Marwari traders have 
penetrated to every comer of the country, and their shops are seen in every im¬ 
portant. bazar throughout India. The moat important streaina of emigration from 
this Agency to British Territory are those to (1) the Piiniab 151,000 (9) Bombay 
120,000 (3) Ajuier-Menvara and the United Pro\'incea 63,000 each (4) Bengal 
47,000 and (5) Delhi 34,000. The Bcmbay States also lose heavily sending more 
than 500,000 emigrants to the British territory in Bombay, A coMiderable part 
of these are casual migrants but there is a steady flow into the industrial areas 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad cities. The adverse balance in the Hyderabad State 
1ms increased since 1911 from 59 to 160 thousand. A part of this difference is un¬ 
doubtedly due to special famine conditions in Hyderabad'at the end of the decade, 
but, while the number of immigrants from the Bombay Presidency to this State 
has been decreasing from decade to decade, that of the emigrants is steadily 
increasing on account of the higher wages prevailing in the Presidency. The 
emigration to the Central Provinces from this State is partly of a domestic type and 
partly a periodic influx for cotton-picking, many of the labourers staying on for 
general labour and for the spring harvest. The loss in the Central India Agency 
is due to the abnormal conditions of famine in the Eewa State, which sent 
about 121,000 emigrants to the Central Provinces and Berar and 1G,{>£)0 to Assam. 
Indore is the only State in this Agency which attracts a considerable number of 
outsklers even from non-contiguous tracts and it does so by virtue of its position 
as a grow-ing industrial centre. The number of emigrants to this State from 
Rajput ana and Bombay amounted to 45 and 22 thousand respectively. Emigration 
from Kashmir has also somewhat increased and by far the largest, number f75,000) 
goes to the Punjab. P’migrants from the Ladakh district of the State get as far 
as Simla where they find employment as labourers. 

77. Migration among the peoples of the North-West Frontier of India has a 
special character of its own since a large proportion of the tribal population is 
essentially nomadic in character. In the North-West Frontier Province, besides 
the regular immigration of traders from Afghanistan which will be discussed later 
on, the more important movements are the pastoral migration from the hills of 
the tribal territory to the plains and vaDeys in the British districts and the 
periodic flow of labour across the tribal borders and from Kashmir. The immi¬ 
gration of tribal graziers and labourers has considerably decreased since 1910 on 
account of political and economic diMcultics on the border areas. In Baluchistan, 
as Mr. Bray pointed out in 1911, birth-place entirely fails as a guide to the extent 
of nomadism and the only distinguishing test between the indigenous, send-in- 
dlgeuous and alien population is race. Writing of nomadism in Baluchistan, 
Major Fowie says 

“ Apart from esdusvely notuadic regiona—such as Central Arabia- -probably no country 
ill the world with any cloiia to a settled population has a greater leaven of notuadism than 
Baluchistan. Its people aeeiB indeed to have discovered the secret of perpetual mot ion. The 
Autumn and Spring are—as all over the world—the two seasons for migration, in the former 
towards the plains, in the latter towards the high-lands. Travelling in Baluchistan at either 
of these seasons—^in ifhob, Quetta-Pishin and Loral ai one hnds the Fowindah on the march on 
the way to, or back from India ; in the Boian masses of Sarawan Brahuis seeking or avoiding 
the a'aitn of the Kaehhi ; in any of the southern jiaases hordes of Jhalaa'an coming from or 
going down to Sind. These are among the great seasonal migrations, but all the year round 
a coosiderable proportion of the inhabitants are on the road. Even the agnoultariEts often 
only occupy their so-ealled permanent villages for certain periods and return to tent life as soon 
as the season permits. If one had to sum up the main characteristics of the Baluchistan popu¬ 
lation in a single word that word would be nomadism__ In 1911 of the total indigenoua 

population only 54 per cent, passed their life permsaently under roof; 13 per cent, used both 
roof and tent while 33 per cent, were nomads pure and simple, Similar figures for this decade 
are 60, 18 and 22. Thus the settled classes have gone up by G per cent,, the seml-nomad by 5 
while the nomad has dropped by 11. These figures would seem to bear out Mr. Bray's prophecy 
of 19 years ago. ' Speaking broadly I fancy that, though the growth of village life will be slow, 
it will he Bure from now onwards. Different conditions wdll doubtless give rise to different 
results. But the most notable trend of evolution, as pastoialism gradually gives way before 
agdoulture, will probably be from tent all the year round to mud huta in the winter from mud 
huts to hamlets from hamlets to villages.' He added that migiation into towns would only 
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beoome general th^ tribal system fell hop'eleaalj' into decay. As ve have seen there 

are no signs as yet of this latter'anovement. One consideration must, however, be borne 
in mind before attributing to these figures a clear indication of a natural rnovement from pas- 
toralism to agiicnltnre, and that Is the unimtursl eSect of famine. This visitation caused 
abnormal migration and it Is possible that aome of the imnugrants—who would naturally be 
nomads—left Baluchistan before the census commenced and thus escaped enumeration. An¬ 
other fact to be considered is that amongst our indigenous population we have included various 
tribal parasites or satollites : JTatt, Dehwar, Sayyid, etc. If we exclude these, as we should do 
if we are to got at the true tribeameu of the countrt', the nomad percentage of cotUBe goes up. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, the genera 1 impression one receives from these figures is 
that there is a distinct movement from pastoratism to agriculture and this impression is con¬ 
firmed by the review of racial nomadism which follows below. The main and normal causes 
of Loma^sm in Baluchistan are the same as elsewhere in Asia —CUiniate—extremes of heat 
aud cold, pastoralism, and lack of cultivable aud irrigable land. Of the three indigenous races 
with which W'o are dealing, speaking ven' generally the Brahui is most affected by the lirst. 
the Baloeh by the second, and the Pathan by the second imd third. Two other nbnonn.il 
causes for migration may be added, w'hich in the present decade played a large part, famine 
and 


There are undoubted signs of a tendency on the part of these tribes to settle 
or down and a movement from pastoralism to- 
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w'^ards agriculture, as tne marginal npires 
will at once indicate. Mr. Bray pomted 
out in 19 U that the figures of the popuia- 
tion of Sind showed the draw of the Brahuis 
from the Jhalawan into Sind, and that the 
sex proportion in tho figures, together with 
the decrease in the number of Brahui 
speakers in Sind in spite of the large number 
of the inmiigrants, indicated that this 
Brahui migration was of a permanent 
nature. Major Fowle writes ; — 
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Tho special mformation cn wMcli Mr. Bray based his remarks ifi not imfortunately avuU- 
abk at tliia Ceicwiis. ^Vben this infoniiation applied iof the Bombay dips had already been 
dcsortod froiu their Caste bundles and the details required could not bo supplied + Such 
as we have got show only that there is a cortsiderable BrabuL eniigratiou to Sind : that this 
etuij^ration has iallen in numbers since and that the proportion of females is also less, 
Tho drop in numbers has probably bEen caused by the ravages of Influenza. The lesser proper- 
tion of foinalea {70 per cent, to &1 per cent.) would not privtS Jack support Mr. Bray's theory 
of a permanent Jhalawan settlement in Sind, but where he had so much data to go on and I 
have so little (and the female variation k tn any case small) 1 do not adduce the drop as a serious 
argument against hk proposition. Under the circiuufitanccs I am afraid that the final solution 
of this intereatmg problem will have to be left to the inveatigationK of my succesBor of 1^31 


"" 78. The number of persons resident in India who were bom outside the 

Empire is 603,526 and of the^ 274 tkousand were born in Nepal, 116 thousand ^ 

in the British Isles, lOS thousand in China and 48 thousand in Afghanistan, 


The immigration from Nepal is not without interest. The provincea of 
enumeration of the bulk of these immigrants are given in the margin. Casual 
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mtgTAtioii across the borders of 
Eeogal ftud the United Provinces 
must account for a tertain nura- 
ber but it is uufortimatch- im¬ 
possible to set against them 
the casual emigrants from these 
provinces into Nepal territory. 
The majority of the Nepalese 
enumerated in the United Provin- 
_ ces consist of soldiers in the Gur¬ 
kha regiments with their families and of a aubstaixtial number of settlers mostly 
old solders. There were Gurkha regiments also stationed in the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province and Burma, The migration intoBengal and Sikkim is of 
a different kind. In 1891 nearly two-flfthg of the population of the Darjeeling 
district had been bom in Nepal and the proportion of Nepalese bom in Sikkim 
in 1901, when the first enumeration of the State was taken, is about the same. .\s 
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is natural the settlers have died out and have been replaced bj their children who, 
being born in Indian territory, do not find a place in the returns; but the fact that 
in the present enumeration 20 per cent, of the Darjceliog district and 25 per cent, 
of the Sikkim State have heea recorded as born in Jfepal shows that colonization 
has still been going on. The immigration into the Jalpaignri district being 
mainly connected with the tea garden industry is of less permanent nature, and 
the fall in the numbers of immigrants in that di^-rict by about one-third is ascribed 
to a growing prefereuce on the part of employers for aboriginal labour from Central 
India, The Xepali settlers in Assam were originally mostly old Gurkha soldiers who 
had settled down with their families, or temporary or periodic visitors for the most 
part buffalo graziers. There has, however, been a large influx of late years of more 
permanent settlers the majority of whom are cattlc-owners aud graziers. Basing 
his estimate on the number of persons who speak Naipali or some kindred language, 
Mr. Lloyd colcuUtes that there must bo at least 104,000 persona of Nepali race 
in Assam at present, the number having almost doubled since 1911, and there 
seems some doubt among the local officers as to whether these pastoral immigrants, 
with their large herds of cattle and their primitive methods of agriculture, are a 
welcome ^ditiou to the population. Of less importance is the immigration of 
Nepalese into Bihar and Orissa, which from the sex figures appears to consist 
chiefiy of wives brought over the Nepal border and married to members of the lower 
castes. The number of Gurkhas serving in India at the time of the census was 
21,635 consisting of 497 officers and 21,138 of other ranks. 

There has been a steady decrease during the last twenty years in the u umber 
),H)i . . I 13 .S 02 immigrants into India from Afghanistan. The majority 

uf native Afghans are enumerated in the North-West 
■ ‘ Frontier Province and Western Punjab and the following 

<lescription of these Afghan immigrants is taken from the North-West Frontier 
Province report:— 

" Of all tho CDuntries out^do ludia Afghanistan is by far the most important contributory 
to the imtnigtatioii into this Pfovince. This immigration is almost ontirely of the periodic 
type and divides itself into four main streams before entering British territory :— 

(o) The carriers who pass in ia^las (caravans) through the Khyber Pass under the 
protection of the Khyber Rifles twice a week. They do not winter in British 
territory but keep moving both ways between Kabul and Peshawar and there¬ 
fore do no’t add much to the population of the Province. 

(b) The Afghan labnurers who immigrate to British territory for the winter to work 

as labourers. They enter by tbe Khybor, Pei war Kotal (Kurrom) and Goma! 
routes, and arc found all over the Provinco, but Peshawar is the chief field of 
their operations. 

(c) The tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term Powiudah, from Par- 

windah, the Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps loore probably from 
the same root aa Pow^, a Pashto word for " to graae.” They are almost wholly 
'’ugaged in the carrydag trade between India and Afghnniatan and the Northern 
States of Gentral Asia, a trade which is almost entirely in their hands. TUey 
assemble every autumn in the plains east of Ghazni with their families, flocks, 
herds and long strings of camels iaden with the goods of Bokhara and Kandahar^ 
and forming enormou? caravans numbering many thousands, march in military 
order through the Kakar and Waair country to the Gomal and Zhob passes 
tnrough the Sulaimans. Entering tho Dora ismail Khan district, they leave 
tlioir families, flocks and a considerable proportion of their fighting men in the 
great grazing grounds which lie on either side of the Indus, and while some 
wander off in search of employment others pass on with their merthandiae by 
railway to Multan, Rajputana, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Benares, 
Calcutta aud other iin[)ortant centres of trade. In the spring they again asaemhle 
and return by the same route to their homes in the hills about Ghazni and Kelat- 
i-OWlzaithe tract popularly known as Khorasan. When the hot weather 
begins, the men, leaving thetr belongings behind them, move off to Kanduhiir, 
Herat and Bokhara with tho Indian and European merchandise which they have 
brought from Hiodustan. In October they return and prepare once more to 
start for India. They speak the soft or western Pashto. The Poiviudahs ate 
partly traders and partly graziem and the latter are hardly dirtinguishable from 
the fourth group of periodic Afghan immigrants. 


* ExctwHiill Aden. 
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{(i) The grazieis who pasa their mmiiuer m their hilly homes sild wander to the low¬ 
lands in CO d weather in seancli of jiaature. They are to be foimd all over the 
Province, but their chief winter resort arc the grazing grounds of E'eahawar and 
Kohat." 

Tlie decrease of Afghan inunigiant's to Judin is the result of vurious conditions, 
tlie principal being the growing (Ufficulty in obtaining penniasion from the Afgha¬ 
nistan authorities to cross the borders, the contraction in the areas in British India 
available for grazing and the difficulties of reaching British territory, owing to 
the unsettled condition of the tribal territory and the improvement in the 
organization and armament of the tribes. Influenza also took a large toll of the 
Afghan immigrants iu the Nortli-West Frontier Province and Punjab but its exact 
effect on the decrease in the numbers cannot be gauged. Tlieee Afghan iniinigrants 
are usually accompanied by their wives and the number of women per 100 men 
enumerated in the Xorth-West Frontier Province was 69. A marked feature of 
the last decade in Baluchistan is the gradual change in the population from 
pastoraiism to agriculture and the interesting account of tlie Powiudahs, which 
forms an aijpendix to the Baluchistan Beport, shows that these ■' warrior-traders ”, 
like the indigenous population of the province, are rapidly losing their nomad 
itabits and Gettliug down. Of the Fowdiidahs enumerated at the present census 
GO per cent, are nomad, 3 per cent, semi-nomad and 37 per cent, settled, the 
flgurcs of 1911 being respectively 81, 6 and 14, 

The number of immigrants from China to India has risen since 1911 from 
to 108 thousand, all but ti per cent, of the Chinese Iwing enumerated ill 
Burma. Though the increase is undoubtedly real, it is to some extent exaggerated 
by the fact that the census was taken later iu llarch when thn influx of Chinese 
is at its highest, and also by the fact that, as a Chmanian considers that no other 
Country is so respectable a birthplace as China, man y Chinese who were bom in 
Burma" or the Malay Peninsula have probably returned their Ijirthplace as 
China. The number of Chinese returned in provinces other than Burma is com- 
paratively small. In Bengal, where they arc foimd mostly in Calcutta and \yhere 
they come in larger and larger numbers (3,856 against 3,087 in 1911), their efficiency 
as shoemakers and carpenters enables them to find remunerative employment 
as soon as they arrive in spite of difficulty in regard to language. 

Arabia had 23,000 persons resident in India in 191), but with the exclusion oafifa. 
of Aden fitiin the birthplace tables the number has now' fallen to .5,000. 

79, Of the 131 thousand immigrants from outside Asia 121 thousand come from iinmipBiJoii from 
Europe, the United Kingdom sending 116 thousand. Britiah-bom males have 
decreased from 103 to 93 thousand, probably owing to the release of civil and 
military officers for leave after the war and the absence of a considerable number 
of military units on foreign service. On the other hand wives bad been able to 
rejoin their husbands in India and the number of Britieh-bom women has increased 
from 19 to 23 thousand. The war is also responsible for the general decrease in 
the number of those born in other European countries, the number of German- 
born which was I ,a60 in 1911 having dropped to less than 250. The Americana 
and .Australasians, on the other hand, are in rather larger numbers than ten years 


ago. 1 TiT 1 .- 

8u. The statistics of emigration outside India are far from complete. Aothmg 

is known of the movements across the borders of Inffia into China, KeprI, 

Afghanistan and Persia and though the larger part of this movement is casual it 

cannot be said to be inconsiderable.* Similarly there i-s no record available 

of the cmigTants to Nepal or Bhutan from Bengal and the United Provinces. 

though, as the Nepalese Government makes no effort to attract foreigners, 

the movement is not perhaps important. Nor are any reliable data forth- 

comint^ of the considerable movement which must take place from Burma into 

Cliina”and Siam. At a rough census made of the population by nationality 

in the three Wilayats of Mesopotamia—Baghdad, Basra and Mosul—the 

number of Indians' enumerated, other than soldiers and coolies iu the labour- 

corps was 3,061 of which all except 537 were in the Baghdad AVilayat and 

were probably mostly traders and railway employes. The number of Indiana 
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are shovvii on the margin. 


belonging to regiments nml labour-eorjps outside India at the time of the census 
was about Id5,ci00. Uf these the majority were probably in ileaopotamia and 
Palestine. For einigration to distant countries outside India we liave to depend 
for our iuforniatiou on the repoi't of the local British authorities. The informa¬ 
tion receii'^ to date is contained in Subsidiary Table y. It is doubtful however, 
if the -statistics are complete and in any case their interest is diminished by 
the large number of the persons vvjjo failed to specify their province of birtll. 
Accortling to the returns the number of Indians in the colonies, irrespective 
of birthplace, amoimts to 1,062,000 of whom 1,0*28,000 or about two-thirds are 
niales, !;\[ore than four-fifths are Hindus and about half of the remainder are 
.Altisaliiians, The colonies which attract an appreciable number of emigrants 

About one ninth of the emigrants failed to specify their 
province of birth, and of the remainder no less 
than 841.000, or 80 per cent., vrerc from Madras, 
24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the Punjab, 
1 #,000 from the North-West Frontier Province 
and 11,000 from Bengal. The majority of the 
emigrants work as agricultural labourers on 
rubber, tea, coffee and other plantations. 
Under the Defence of India Buies indentured 
labour emigration was stopped in March, 1917 , 
but there had been a considerable outflow of labourers to the colonies in the 
pi-evious years and more than 2-4 millions of natives of India passed tlirou"Ii 
the ports of Madras and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the various colonies 
diirmg the decade. Of the labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the hulk 
were from the Madras Presitlency and their destination was Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements. There is very little emigration from the ports of Bombay 
and Karachi, .lltogether about two inilltou labourers returned to India from the 
colonie-s during the decade. 

It will be seen from the marginal figures that the movement to Ceylon is of 

long standing, the Madras Presidency being the 
principal source of supply. Afore' than 1*1 
millions of Tamila have been enumerated in 
Cej'lon at the rec^eut census of the island. 
About 517,000 of them are Ceylon Tamils 
who have been domiciled in the island for many 
centuries, while the remaining 603,000 are 
Indian Tamils, who have recently arrived 
from India chiefly in response to the demand 
for labour on the tea, nibber, cocoanut and other estates in C'eylon. Of the Indian 
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population m the island 89 per cent, are Hindus and the rest Christians and „ 
usua m an immigrant population the Indian Tamils have a high proportion of 

adults. Regarding emgration to Ceylon the Superintendent of Census oVemtions 
Madras^ writes as follows :—■ ^ 

- emigrants registered by the Ceylon Labour Con,mi*^ioB Jo the decade 

to 1914 particukre are given for meo, women, childreii and 
infanTs wbo emigrated in the pmportion of 601, 203, 132 and 64 per 1,000 persons and althouah 
ibeae detaihi hav^ not been tabulated of recent years there is every reason to suppose that the 
proportion remains fairly constant: infanta are children below five years of age ; children are 
fourteen and females between five and sixteen. For the veais 1917 

K f''"' prweeding to Ceylon for the £i4 time and 

those who have^been there before- It was only in 1919, the year of t>ad seasons and Wgh prices, 
when tbe number of emigrants rose with a bound, that the new emigrants outnumber^ the 

-8 iWi f " rcttimmgto Ceylon after one or more risita numbered about 

and tho&p goinf; for the fir^t time were anlv about 44,500s" 

The Ceylon La^ur Conimission iccruita only for CKtates, consequently practicallv all 
those who emigrate tluough its agency are agriculturista bv occupation. The majoritv of 
thenyaro draw^ from the Pamiyan. Kalian, VeUala and Palhm castes who together have 
TOntnbiited 619,OM out of the 744,500 who have emigrated during the decade. Kearlv half 
the emigrants registered in Trichinopoly district, which implies that if they did not actually 
come Tom ^ vimge lu that di^rict th^y came from no great dintarLce; tie teat are recruited 
mosrty in the Tamil districts—all of which contribute a quota; Alalabar sendf- 10,000 ; and 
the Telupi diatncts of Cuddapab, Godavari and Gimtur are also drawn upon " 

Besid^ Ceylon, the Straits Settlement.^ and Alnlay take in an appreciable 
TiUciber of emigrante from lodia^ The nimiber has inereaf^d from 251 ta 401 
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thousand since 1911. Here too the majority of emigcante are from Madraa 
and males outnumber females by more than half. The Census Supermtendent 
of Madras estimatea that— 

“On the average 90,000 sail everv year, of whom H out of every 13 ate adults, and 4 
out of everv S adults are men. The chief employment is aa agricultural labourers on the rubber 
estates ; as a rule the emigrants make a stay of about 2| years. Jinny return for a second 
and t-bird spell on the estates.” 

In several colonies, though the number of petaons born in India is not very 
oreat, there has been a good deal of permanent colomaation. and Sir Benjamm 
Robertson in his report on the proposed settlement of Indian AgiTcnlturists m 
Tanganyika territory (German East Africa) says 

" Indian tradore who with their families now number about 15.0CIO penctra^ to 

every comer of the country and practically monopolise the retail trade. The retail dealers 
are largely supplied by Indian merchants.'' 

The most recent account of the numbers and occupations of the colonial 
Indians comes from the pen of the Rt. Hon^ble Mr. Sastri, who was deputed by the 
Government of India on a mission to Australia, New Zealand and Canada to look 
into the condition of Indians resident in these Colomes. He wntea:- 

" The total Indian population in the commonwealth of Australia is approximately two 
thousand Only a few Sikhs are to be found in New Sontli W'alea and QueciiBland. 

Staiistica of occupation were not available i but I gathered that the majority wore engaged 
in retail trade or in agricultural operations. Instances of success in tb^ ^upatm^ are 
numerous Nearly all look prospoious and, even where eeottomic prejudice operater tc 

their detriment, the remuneration for manual labour for each man is ^Idoni less than 
la shilliniis a dav. Of social prejudioa I saw little trace. A good many Indians have mam^l 
Austnilian wive^ from whom they have children and live in harmony and friends^p with their 
neighbours 1 visited a few families and was Assured by the wives that they suffercil from no 

social disabilities. The resident Indians in the Dominion of New Zealand number 

between IKiO and dOO. The majority of Indians have not been long m the country and 

have yet to find their feet. Casual labour at a time when there ia a general ecanonne 
depletion is a precarious source ol livebhood. The rei-ival of prospenty should improve 

their prospects. Such of them as have farms of their own are qmte wcU to do. - There 

are not more ihan 1,200 Indians in the whole of Canada to day, and of these nearly 
I lOO are Sikhs and are mainly to be found in British Columbia. The rsmainiug 100 are 
s^ttored over the rest of the country, the majority being found ir the ptovinas of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Compared with the pre-war figures which were m the neighbourbrnd 
of d 000 there has been a very great decline in the Indian population, due pardy to im^tion 
from Canada to the United States and partly to retumn to India. In Bntish Columbia the 
majority of Indians resident are employed in the lumber trade as mill-owneia or operatives 
or carriers. Agriculture is the main occupation of the rest, although I found one or two in 
Toronto following literary pursuits such aa journalisni or accounting. Very few Indians woik 
as labourers for others. The labour representatives whom 1 met in Vancouver and other private 
individuals informed me that the Indian ia very industrioua and steady aud much m demand, 
and that conaenuently he commands sometimes even a higher wage than his European nval. 
In the circumstances it is only to be exited that the general level of piospenty of the (mhan 
population in Canada should be high.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


UeUg-ioii. 


8U The standard instructions for the entry of religion in the schedule viere 
as folioWB— 

“ Cekmii 4 (Religion). Enter here the religion which «xch person returns, as IlJndu, 
Musalman, Sikh, Jain, Christian. Parsi. In the ease of Christians the sect also shonld be 
entered below the religion- In the case of aboriginal tribes, who are nrt HUidus, Mnsaltnans, 
Christians, etc., the name of the tribe should he entered m this column. 

These instructions were adapted, expanded and explained according to the 
local reaiiirements of each province. It was, for example, generally thought 
desirable to obtain statistics for the two main divisions of the JiuhammadanB, 
viz the Sunnis and Sliias; and in some Provinces certain sects of Hindis and 
Jains were asked for while the wording of the last sentence, which aims at obtam- 
ine the return of those who still adhere to their tribal religion and are not yet m- 
^ded in any of the main religioim communities, was in some cases further ex- 

panded. 

82. Before discussing the statistics of the religious return of the population 
it will be well to arrive at some idea aa to what is meant when we assert that there 
are so many Hindus, so many Muhammadans, so many BuddJmts, Christians, 
etc. in India. EeMgion has various aspects, philosophical, doctrinal, ethieal, 
ceremonial, spiritual or personal and lastly communal, and when a man is asked 
what his reli^'ion is he will usually frame his answer in accordance with that aspect 
which the occasion and object of the fiuestion seem to suggest. In the large 
majoritv of mankind religion represents to the individuiil that particular outlook 
and attitude towards the universe and his fellowinen which forms the tradition 
of his family and his elan. Of the 316 millions whose religion was returned in 
the schedules the number of those who recorded themselves under such categories 
as iiidcfiuite beliefs, agnostic, atheiat, freethinker, etc,, which do not refer to any 
recoiraised religious communion is about 8o0. T.he figure can hardly reallj 
all those who have peculiar personal vieu'S on tranacendental subjects. Ihe 
point is of little importance, but it serves to illustrate the fact that the census is 
Dpt <Joncexned witli poraonal religion but is an ^tt^rupt to record religion in its 
communal aap&ct* niercly distinguishiog those w ho lay claim to one or other of 
the recognised sectional labels u-ithout looking too closely into the validity of 
their claims. From the census point of view there is. therefore, no difierence 
between the supereducated and westernized Bengali who may be a Hindu by 
courtesv ouly and a Chuhra of the Punjab who may be described as a Hindu by 
dificourtesv.* In the case of religions sneh as Islam and Christianity, whose 
doctrinal basis, in spite of sectarian differences, is fairly distinct and centres 
round a definite personalitv, the identity of outlook and cultural type is on the 
whole not difficult to recognize, though on the frbges of each sj'stem there 
are small groups who combine the forms and exercises of more than one com¬ 
munity^ and are difficijlt to place. But for the vast number of the inhabitants 
of India the aspect of religion as a binding force which makes of its adherents a 
corporate entity, with a common sentiment and interest, is more difficult to 
appn. We could hardly speak of the “ Hindu Church.” Except perhaps to the 
few' who understand its philosophical meaning, Hinduism has no one distm- 
guishing central concept. Superimposed on a heterogenous people differmg 
widely from one another in race, language and political and social traditions 
and interests, the vagueness and elasticity of^ its system and the protean form 
of its mythology, its ceremonies and its ordinances have enabled it to absorb 
and overlap the various animistic systems which it encountered. But its 
adaptability goes far to deprive it of synthesis and cohesion and the inheren 'j 
disruptive teiidencv of its caste system, unrestrained by any paramount cen r 
autboriti% places it largely at the mercy of local and sectional interests, ihe 

•ThfwoH tb i-bnUntitlinia. I n ns my r»rts of ttie Mujitry 

dfSTiitriv onh.idc tbr l>*1e HindniKtn. TLr ChuhT*.Cbiinnt or JlihaTin, hoireTer. unloathlble ; ibd th« dwtmn 

tion hetukniiifortln'ni #1siTid oJntjtatircfDolicjiHlUOH-BiodBfc A Ha h»r Vntidg lu a modem J o ^ ^ _ 

"Tliefet»'B*fd)y*nyn>CT.nJof the .Mah*re r vrr hirinlj l)«Il mill a ted M Hmdiw, it Wg » me re 
lAti;4r io •U&w tbe- ^o^IH^r tu cill thenweU‘fii Hindui/' * 
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precise value of the census return of Hindus ^vill be further discussed inter ou in 
considering the figures returned under that head. 

S3, Apart from the intrinsic interest of the figures for the different religioDS, i[«ui;ip« u a 
religion ia used as a basis of classification of most of the statistics presented in iiiLUi (!(suiistieai 
the Imperial Tables. The value of this basis of classification has been impugned 
on the grounds that whatever homogeneity of race, tradition and custom may 
have been connoted by the term Hindu, Muhammadan, Christian, etc., in the 
past has ceased to exist to a sufficient degree to influence the statistics. It is 
argued that^ bo far as customs of deraotogical importance arc concerned, ep,, 
early marriage, seclusion of women, treatment of children, etc., the divisions 
of real significance are now not vertical sections of society by diflerencc of religion, 
but horkoiital iHviaions into strata diflerentiated from one another by aocial and 
econoniic conditions. Thus it was shown at last census that in spite of the 
similarity of religion between the Muhammadan populations of Bengal and the 
Punjab the rate of grmvth of these communities was entirely diflerent owing 
to difference of tradition and economic circumstanees. Again it is doubtfS 
whether, in piirts of the country, the distinction between llindus and the wor¬ 
shippers of tribal religions aflords any useful basis for explaining variations, while 
in Burma it has been strongly urged that the distinction by religion should be 
replaced by some more scientific racial classification. While there is something to 
be said in favour of such arguments it is difficult to see what form of classification 
could take the pkce of the religious differentiation. Caste is too complex, too local 
and too controversial a factor to form a basis for a social and economic division 
even of Hindu society. The occupational census is, as we shad see, by far the most 
difficult and unsatisfactory part of the operations, and in any case occupational 
differentiation, even the broad distinction between agriculturist and non-agricul¬ 
turist, would not at this stage of Indiaa history afford a clue to the differences of 
5ot:ial custom whicli influence the comparative groaiili of the people. The differ¬ 
entiation by Belton is in the case of the larger communities, Hindus. .AJidiamma- 
dana and Chrifitians, necessary for administrative purposes and prohablv forma 
at present the moat practical basis for presenting the statistics. Relimon stUl 
determines some of the cnatoms of the people which are of the moat 'essential 
demological importance. Ihe doctrines of the different redgions relating to 
marriage and the lelations between the sexes undoubtedly affect the comparative 
fertility of the communities, thev probably influence tiie numerical proportion 
of the sBsm in them and even their economic condition. The Provincial Sunerin- 
tendent, Kashmir, remarks on the latter point; — 

“ The &iti Muhammadan though probably belonging to the Hame stock as his Buddhist 
neighbour indulge in polygamy and produces a hewt of stan'ing children, while his Buddhist 
countrynian is quite content to share his ono wife with his brothers, with the result that the 
family estate is not frittered away by partition and passes on intact from one generation to 
the other." 

Religious doctrines regarding nsur}- have undoubtedly affected the economic pro^ 
gress of the .Muliammadans, while their educational 'development has also been 
retarded by the preference which their religion imposca upon the language and 
culture of their holy scriptures. The monastic schools associate with the Buddhist 
religion have on the other hand placed Burma well ahead of every other J^rovince 
in point of literacy, while similar advantages have distingniahed the Christian 
community owing to the proselj-tizing energy of the missions and the influence of 
western ciiltuie. 

S4. Bearing in mind the general remarks as to the interpretation of the Semrat 
statistics we may now review the figures for the whole population of India The 
statement below gives the distribution of the adherents of the different 
religions, their proportion per 10,000 of the whole population and the variation 
in the last five censuses. Had some ceiestkl functionary been deputed on 
the rnornmg of the I9tb March, 1921, to make suitable provision for the souls 
of 100 persons belonging to the Indian Empire, hi.s safest course would have been 
to assume that 08 were Hindus, ii‘2 were Muhammadans, three were Budilhists 
three followed the religion of their tribes, one was a Christian and one a Sikh' 

Of the remaining two one was equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian 
and the other was most probably a .fain, much less probably a Parsi and iuat 
possibly cither a Jew, a Brahmo or a holder of peculiar or indefinite beliefs 
which avoid classification in any of the usual categories. The proportionate 
strength of car h religion in different parts of India varies of course enormouslv 
but tke general distribution of the various religious commimities differs com¬ 
paratively little from census to census and is based largely on historical factors 
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whlcii have been dealt with in detail in previous reports. An attempt has been 
made to sho'w the religious grouping in the map opposite. It will be seen 
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that the Hindus largely predominate in the centre and south of lodiuj and in 
the Madras Presidency they are no less than Sfl per cent, of the population. 
Hindus ore in the majority in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Central India tracts, Hajputana and Bombay. Muhammadans monopolize 
the NorthAVest Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir and are consider¬ 
ably in excess in the Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
28 per cent, of the population of A.ssam, 14 per cent, in the United Provinces 
and 10 per cent, in llyderabad. The Bnddhista are almo.st entirely confined to 
Burma where th^ are 85 per cent, of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punj ab and the Jains in Bajputana, Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring 
States. Tho.se who were classed as following Tribal Religions are chiefly found in 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, Burma, IVIadras, 
Kajputana, Central India and Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than three-fifths of the total number of Christians reside 
in South India including the Hyderabad State. The remainder arc scattered 
over the continent, the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, Bombay and Assam. The 
Parsia and Jews are chiedy residents of the Bombay Presidency. 

85. AlTe have seen that in the instructions given to the enumerators in regard 
to the religious category of the census schedule they were told that, in the case 
of aborigmal tribes who ate not Hindus, Musalmans, Christians, etc., they should 
enter in the schedule the name of the tribe. These entries have hitherto been 
classified and tabulated under the heading Animist in the census tables. 
A natural inference might therefore be drawn by anyone consulting the tables 
that the category contained all those w'ho held animistic beliefs. Such an inference 
would be entirely misleading. The origin and meaning of the term Animism was 
very fully discussed by Sir Herbert Risley in his chapter on Religion in the India 
Census Report of lOOl, and attempts have been made in previous census reports to 
describe the kind of beliefs which arc denoted by the name. Without entering in 
any detail into these discussions w'c may recall to mind that animism describes the 
attitude of those who worship or propitiate the forces and objects of nature and the 
spirits which they conceive to reside in natural phenomena. Animism, frequently 
as^ciated with the worship of the souls of ancestors and of rudimentary'’ 
deities representing the larger forces of nature, forms to some extent a substantial 
influence among the less enlightened adherents of most religions; and in India, 
where the original beliefs of the indigenous population were essentially of this 
primitive charat ter, the introduction under fore^u influences of the more philo- 
tophical religions has not radically changed the religious attitude of the low-er 
illitera te ela^s. There is little to disting u ish the religious attitude of an abotigiual 
Gond or Bhil from that of a member of one of the lower Hindu castes. Both are 
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cs^ntially animistic and the difference lies in the fact that the one has identified 
hia chief objects of worship witli those in the Ilrndn pantheism and has, to a greater 
or leas extent, brought his social and personal life into line with the requirements 
of the recognised Hindu system. It is obvious, therefore, that the term 
Animism does not represent the commimel distinction which is the essence 
of the census aspect of religion and that, as a description of a definite religions 
category distinct from the other religions returned, it is distinctly misleading both 
in its content and its extent. For this reason I have decided to change the heading 
of this categorj’ to " Tribal Religions.” The title at least covers with some accnr- 
acy the information ivhich was actually obtained in the schedule, though it is 
inconvenient in that it cannot be resolved into a compact substantive which will 
describe the persons whom it includes. 

Hr duDgiDg the beatling of this category we are not, however, by any means, relieved 
of the difficulty in the interpretation of the figures. If the word Animiani ia vague iu respect 
of what it CDDDotca the term Tribal is not by any means definite in what it denutea. There are 
(1) cert&in aboriginal tribes, deni^tiH for the iiifist part of the hiJls and jungles in various parts 
of the coontry, largo sections of which still undoubted I}" stand outside even the fringe of any 
of the Bvatematized religions. There are (2) others who, by constant though comparatively 
recent association Viith their more sophisticated neighhonrs of the plains and open coimtrj'^ 
have partially adopted thoix practices and methods of life. There is (3) a Large ma^ of tribes 
who, bv long assoobtion with Hinduiaini have acquired an indehnite poait-ion on its outskirts 
and obtained a kitid uf negative recognition as Hindu outcaates. ’With all these the enumerator 
has to contend T:virh little equipment except his local knowledge and his own persoual inclina¬ 
tions and prejudices. His method wdll probably bo Honiewliat as foHo’vxs. Having first ascer¬ 
tained the caste or tribe to which the object of his enquiries belongs he will at once record as 
a Uiudu n member of any of the undoubted Hindu castes, failing any clear objection. In 
the case of the other more doubtful classes he will receive some suggestion from those whose 
ambitioQ to take a higher place in the social scale has prompted them to range themFelves defi¬ 
nite! v aa Hindua. Otherwise he i-vill record them either as If Indus or under their tribal name 
according to his local knowledge and the personal view he is inclined to take. In the record 
iu the schedule of this class tJie personality of the enumerator, then, is yirobably a major factor. 

As to what direction the bias id the enumerator will take in these cases there is some doubt- 
The usual view is that a Hindu enumeratcr would be jnelined to exaggerate the wTll-known 
absorption of the aborigiiial tribes into Hlnduisin b3' recording all doubtful cases as Hindus. 

In A«sanv. on the other hand, Mr, Lloyd has found indications of a disincLiuation on the part 
of orthodox Brahman enumerators to recognize the pretensions of some of the primiti^ e tribes 
to Hinduism. Whatever the ^ iew- taken it will obviously influence the records of the whole 
block, and similarly the predominant view of the supervisor who checks and corrects the 
enuiiierator'a work w ill determine the records of the circle. In the tabulation oliices the entries 
can be treated in a rather more sj'^stematic manner. We always find a large number of tribal 
names such as Chauiar, Mahar, Mehtar, Chuhra, etc., entered in the religion column, mdicntuig 
that the \dew' of the ennmeratoTS was freq ucotly on the side of their exciusiou from HinduiKni. 

These entries w ould, under our present system. nsuaUy be classified as Hindu iu the primary 
tables vi'hcre they belong to the third category mentioned above, For the so-called aborigitial 
forest tribes the entry in the schedule, either the tribal name or Hindu as the case may be, will 
usually be accepted, but there have been cases where, under instructions from superior offiem* 
what seemetd obviously wrong entries affecting a considerable comniunity have necessarily to 
be altered, ft will easily he gathered from what has been-said that the statistical value of the 
return of Tribal Kcligions is exceedingly problematic and most of the Superintendents give 
little value to the figures. The Superintendents of ^ladrai^ and the Central Provinces prefer 
to combine the figures of Hindu arid Animistsin dealing w^ith the atatistic.s of the niain reUgioHE, 
and, after carefully diaenssing the figures of tribal religions retumcil for the Bombay J^ai- 
dency, especially in the case ofBhils. 31r. Sedgwiek remarks “ In short I suggest that our 
returus of Animi.sf^ are fibsoluldff iror^A/cjsrj, They represent nothing and Ate entirely a matter 
Ilf chance/' While a^eeiag that the figures of the Tribal Religions do not afford a Fiatisfacto^ 
basi^ for accurate statistical (li.sciission 1 am still strongly of opinion that it b necessary to retain 
thiiJ category, in order to disringuieh a substantial group of the population•. uncertain and 
fluctuating thougJi it be, who still definitely' stand outside the circle of any of the main Imlian 
communal svsfceius. 

" li- 

80. The statistics showing the distrilmtiou of the Tribal Religions and their TriW KriitibMu 
strengthatdifierent-ceiisiiBes will be found in imperial Table VI and Subsidia^ ’^'**'^^**’ 
Table I at the end of the chapter. According to the returns they ntuuber 9^ mil- 
Hons and form 309 per 10,000 of the populationof India. They repre-sent a sub- 
stantiai proportion of the population of Assam and are numerous in the British and 
State tracts of Central India, the Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and in the 
hilly tracts of South India and of Burma. 11 wdll be seen from the marginal table 
below that there has been a drop in the ffgures of this group since 1911 in all 
the principal provinces except Central India, Rajputana and Hydetabadj the 
fall in the w'hole of India omouifting to about half a million. Owing to the 
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any detail. While the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion is under ordinary circumstances ox- 
ceediu'^ly prolific, the majority of them 
inhabit those parts of the country ivhich 
were specially exposed to tbe ravirges 
of malaria and influenza, and any large 
increase in the number of those eligible 
to be returned under Tribal Religions is 
therefore jtrimd facie ujdikely. 
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bS. ludicutioH has already been ^nveu of the diilioultleii regarding the Wmtu 
meaning and scope of the term Hindu as used in the census. The answer 
to the question “ What is a Hlndul” has been discussed at length m previous 
census reports and attempts have been made to find some decisive entenon of what 
the term should denote. Interesting and useful as these attempts have been m 
that they have served to focus and illuminate the difiiculties of the subject, tliey 
have been for practical census purposes more or less vain. Hindu is an nnsatis- 
factorv catogory in the census ciaesification of Religion.^ lu tlie first place 
Hinduism is not only or easentially a I'eligion. The term implies also country, 
race and a social organization, and there is no test or set of tests which can include 
all these aspects of Hinduism and be applied by the census staff for the 
diagnosis of a Hindu. Some idea of how wide the conception of the term 
Hindu can be carried may be obtnmed from the fact that in a mcent Indian 
journal a suggestion was made that all Indians should call th^mae^es^ Hindus^ 
irrespective of their particular religion ; there would then be Iliiidu Cl^istians or 
Christian Hindus, llusalman Hindus, Buddhist Hindus, Banatamc Hindus, Saivite 
Hindus and so forth.* This extreme territorial view of the term Hindu em¬ 
phasizes an underlying feeling that, apart from those who are definitely apipable 
to some other religious community, every man bom into a recoj^ized Jndmn 
racial or social group has an indigenous right to be or become a Hindu of 
kind ; and it is on some such vague and almost negative conception a.s this that 
the cdisuB classification of Hindus has necessarily to be based. Ex^neiice has 
shoini that any attempt to obtain a statistical return of the many different com¬ 
munities for which a place In the Hindu system is Eometimcs claimed is beyond 
the capacities of our census organization, though interesting information will be 
found in previous reports regarding the various sects, protestant, dissenting and 
Bcismatie, which exist side by side with more orthodox Hinduism. While, 
therefore, the correct application of the teim Hindu must always be a matt.ei of 
eeiitiment and opinion, upon which it is not the function of a Census report 
to pass iud-mient, it must be borne in mind in using the figures given here¬ 
under Brahmanic Hindus,'’that they contain alike the recognized Hindu castes, 
either professing the orthodox school of thought or belonging to sectarian groups, 
Shaivites, Vaiehna^ntes, Shaktas, Lingayats and so forth ; protestant gooups such 
as Kabirpanthia and Satnamis. who have definitely cast on some of the most 
intimate tenets of orthodox Hinduism ; a large passive and acquie.scent mass of 
functional and tribal castes, who are excluded from all the religious exercises and 
denied all the social privileges of Hinduism, and, lastly, a section of the primitive 
peoples of the hills and jungles, who have iletached themselves froin their tnbal 
seclusion and succeeded in obtaining such social recognition from their more ad¬ 
vanced neighbours of the plains as will justih- them in adopting the title and style 

of tjiug defined, form the major portion of the population 

of the Provinces and States of India except the North-West Frontier Province, 

Baluchistan, Kashmir, the Punjab, Bengal and Burma. There has been a steady 

decline in their proportion since the Census of ) S81. This decline in the last de¬ 
cade has been general in all the tracts containmg a large proportion of the commu¬ 
nity, except in Bombay and the Central Provinces, where their proportion has 

slightly risen at the expense both of .Muhammadans and of the Tribal Keligions. 
The fall is marked in Bengal where the proportion of Hindus dropped from 4o to 44 
oer cent., while that of Muhammadans rose from 52 to 54 per cent, w In e the 
1 ' - — Hindus gain by the absorp- 
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tion of the Tribal conmiuni- 
ties they lose by transfer, 
chiefly from their lower ranks, 
to Christians and Siklis and 
to the Aiya Samaj. Thes* 
losses how*ever are of compara¬ 
tively small Ficcount in the 
whole population end will be 
considered in connection with 
the figures of the smaller com¬ 
munities. Apart from the 
fact, w-hich will be alluded to 
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CHAPTER IV.—EZEIGIOj;, 


Inter, that the Hindus are irenerally said to be inferior to the Muhanmiadans lu. 
vitality and fertility, it is in the tracts in which Hindus predominate, in Bombay, 
the United Provinces and tlie central areas of the country that the highest 
incidence of influenza mortality occurred, and there is no doubt that the 
Hindus have in this respect come under specially disadvantageous conditions 
as compared witli iluhatnniadans in the progress of their numbers. The 
marginal diagram above illustrates the comparative progress of the Hindu and 
Musalman communities. 


The Jain religion like Buddhism is held to have been originally an 
oflshoot from Hinduism, and many Jains still continue to consider themselvea 
as members of the Hindu community, will intermarry with Hindus and take 
part in their festivals. The strong revival of Jainism in the lost twenty }'ear3 
which has been accompanied by an increasing organization of the community , as 
a whole and in its various branches, renders it less likely that there has been 
confusion between the return of Jains and Hindus, but the Census Superintend¬ 
ents of the Punjab and Bombay still suspect the figures on this account. Of the 
total number of l,17iS,oOG Jains about 70 per cent, belong to Rajputana, the 
Bombay Pre.sidency and the Bombay States including Baroda. The .Jains 
being largely traders are scatterefl over the whole of India. They are found 
in considerable numbers in the United Provinces and Central J'rovinces, and 
in Bengal they have increased from about 5,000 in 1891 to 13,000 at the present 
census. Tlie Jains are rigi<l observers of the customs of early marriage and 
the prohibition of widow re-marriage anti like the Hindus their proportion in 
the population is steadily declining. It stood at 49 in 1891 and now amounts 
to 37. The fall has been assisteil in this decade by the fact that the majority 
of the Jains belong to provinces where tlie population in general decllned- 
Statistics of the Jain sects are not available except in a few Provinces, but an 
account will be found in Appendix IV to this Report of one of the more advanced 
sections of the communit}', the Terapanthi !?eet, an'l some notes on the 
recent advance in tiie Jain religious and social organization by the Census 
Superintendent of Baroda in Appendix HI. 


90. Ihc Sikh religion is not shairly divided from Hinduism as regarus its 
philosopliic and religious tloctrine, Sikhism was an attempt to reconcile the 
ancient Hindu beliefs with a purer f reed, which rejected polytheibm, image wor^ 
ship and pilgrimages. It remained a pacific cult till the political tyranny of 
the Musalmaiw and the social tyranny of the Hindus converted it into a militHiy 
creed. Two of the iundamental rules reiiuiied of a Sikh are that he should wear 
long hair and refrain from smoking, and these two distinguishing features were 
prescribed at the Census of 18D1 as a definite criterion for the recognition of a Sikh 
where there was doubt. They were, however, abandoned in 1011 as being un- 
satiafactoTy; it was then laid down that the statement of the person enumerated 
should be acceptefl without further question and this rule has been retained at the 

present census. Of the total number of 3,£39,000 
Sikhs, 3,107,000, or ,111 but 4 per cent., were 
enumerated in the Punjab and its States, where 
Sikhs form 124 per niille of the population; the 
chief centres of Sikh population being Ludhiana 
and Amritsar in British Territorv and Patiala and 
Faridkot among the Punjab States. The variation 
in the strength of the Siklis from one census to 
another is shown in the margin. 

The reason for the rapid growth of Sikhism in the last twenty years undoubt' 
edJy lies in the development among them of a strong conmiunal feeling, their 
realization of themselves as a separate political community from the Hindus and 
the conversion to Sikhism of many of the depressed classes, who formerly swelled 
the ranks of Hindus. We have already seen an instance of this activity in the 
case of tlie Chuhras. The Sikhs also marry later than Hindus and their widows 
freely remarry. On tho otlier hand the recent friction between the orthodox 
SikhV and the Hindus regarding temple management has widened the gap 
between those Sikhs who look upon their religion as distinct from Hinduism and 
those who consider themselves sectarian Hindus, and it is probable that a good 
many of the latter recorded themselves at this census as Hindus. Of the tw’o 
large divisions of the Sikhs, the Keshdharis and Sahjdharis, the former now 
number about 3 millions in the Punjab and the latter 229,000, The chief 
increase in the number of Sikhs has been among the Keshdharis, who hbve risen 
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bv over 19 per cent, in the decatle, the Sahjdhiiris having lost about Italf of 
their numbers. The former sect represents the orthodox followers of Guru 
Govind and, with the revival of Sikh commiiDal feeling, has attracted the largest 
number of recruits from other communities, and evidentlj a considerable number 
from the more independent sects. Statistics regarding otlior sects of Sikhs 
will be found in the I’lmjab and North-West Frontier Province lieporta. bjit 
the figures are not by any means complete as the number of unspecified entries 
is large. 

91. liuddhbni Is the dominant religion of the indigenous races of Burma and 
of some of the tribes of the Eastern Himalayas and the tracts of Kashmir which 
border on Tibet. It is the official religion of the small State of Sikkim. The 
proportion of Buddhists pet 1,000 persons of the Indian Empire has increased with 
the steady rise in the population of Burma. On the other hand the continuous 
decline in the proportions in Bnima itself b due to the increasmg immigration of 
Indians into Burma, and to this cause is added during the last decade another, 
viz., the comparatively low rate of natural increase among Buddhists and the 
high rate amongst Indians. More than three-fourths of all the Buddhists of Burma 
belong to the Bnrmcse races proper. The Shans make up one-eleventh of all the 
Buddhists of Burma, the Karens one-twelfth and the Talaings about 3 per cent. 

The Buddhiats of Bengal who are prattically ronflncd to the hills, where they 
form about one-fourth of the population in British Teiritory and not quite one- 
third of the population of Sikkim, have increased in number from )55,0fM> in 1881 
to ‘276,<K>0 in 1921, the rate of increase lieiug higher than that of the whole Pro¬ 
vince. The Buddhism of the eastern Himalayas is of Tibetan origin. Monasteries 
are numerous in Bikkim and Bhutan and were all founded from libet and maiiitaiu 
close connection with Lhassa, and BuddJiism is the official religion of both these 
States. Buddhism in Burma has been held, like llimluism at any rate in the 
centD&i and southern portions of India, to constitute a thin veneer oyer the 
original animistic beliefs of the people. Mr, (irantham has discussed thb view 
iu an interesting note which I have reproduced as an appendb: to this Keport. 

In comparing the influence of the two relipions, Hinduism and Buddhism, on the 
lives of the people it has to be remembered that in liurma Buddhism, though of 
foreign origin, is the religion of a homogenous people with a common racial origin, 
common political traditions and a coherent social system. It ha.H a central figure, 
a distinct ethical doctrine and a religious order which is. definitely distinguished 
as such and trainetl for that purpose. 

92. E.xcept in comparatively small portions of the population the return uulucnQuiilav. 
of the Muhammadiius presents little scope for ambiguity. The religion of Islam 

has a definite central figure and certain features of dogma, creed and ritual which 
are common to all its branches and are easily recogniiietl whether in those bom in 
the community or in converts. There are, it is true, communities among the 
Muhammadan population, chiefly among converts from Hinduism, whose 
religious ritual and exercises have a very strong tinge of Hinduisnt and who 
retain caste ami observe Hindu festivals and ceremonies aloii" with those of 
their own religion. Thus the Dudekula sect of the Madras Presidency derives 
its religious exercises from both Hindu and Muhammadan exemplars and the 
famous shrine at Nagore attracts Hindus as well as Muhammadans to its annual 
festival. This phenomenon, which is found practically wherever the two com¬ 
munities live aide by side, merely ilhistTate.s the essentially primitive eliaracter 
of the religion of the illiterate and uncultured masses which can find expression in 
the ritual of any religions system that absorbs tlicm. Thus the rigidity and 
intolerance of view, w hich is a marked feature of the religion of Islam in its purer 
forms, doG-s not extend to the masses, who are quite willing to recognise and 
assist the efforts of their neighbours to keep on i>caceful tenns witli the nnknowm 
powers. The matter is not one of statistical importance so long as these 
^lectic communities are definitely attaeheii to one of the main religions and 
return themselves as of that comimmity, and this is uanally the case. There are, 
however, a certaui number of sects, chiefly in Gujarat and Sindh, whose tenets 
are of so indefinite a nature that they present some rcil difficulty in classification. 

The.se border-land sects of Bombay were described in detail in the Bombay Census 
Report of 1911, %vhcn they were classified &s Hindu-Muhammadans in the Report 
and 'iables. Gii the present occasion they have been referred to one or other of 
the religions wherever this was pos.sible, as in the case of groups such as Matia, 

MomnaT Sheikh. Molesakm and Sanghar who were classified as .Muhammadans. 

All extreipe case, however, is that of the Sindh Sanjogis, who entirely refused to 
•enter themselves either as Hindus or Muhammadans and were classified as 
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'■ others. ' The whole question of these border-lend seets hes been discussed bv 
Mr. Sedgwick In his report, further statistical information l>einp given by him 
in an appendix. 

The iluhamtuadaus number nearly (ill millions and form about one-fifth of the 
population of India. More than one-third of the community were enumerated in 
Bengal and rather less tlian one-fifth in the Punjab. In each of these Provinces 
they form over half of the population. In the Xorth-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan about 1)0 per cent, of the population are Muhauinmdans, in Kashmir' 
over three-fourths and in Assam between one-fourth and one-third. Elsewhere 
the Muhammadans form only a small minority of the provincial population and, 
as we have seen in the last chapter, where they area distinct minority they are 
frequently town-dwellers. The distribution of the ^luhanmiadau popufation 
has depended chiefly on historical considerations which were described in the IDJ1 
report and need not be again disc ussed. It was there pointed out that, while the 
Muhammadans of the eastern tracts and of Madras were almost entirely descen- 

StiitfHifiil in the nutaiifr uf iHtidtif and JtuKol- daUts of COllVeits from llinduiStHf 

«ntiini» ikf nrrat tmrfrffTatfd iti miandisii. by uo nieaiis a large proportion 

even of the Muliammadans of the 
Punjab are really of foreign blood, 
the estimate of the Punjab Super-- 
inten<Ient being about 15 per cent- 
The proportion advances of course 
as one proceeds further north-west, 
The Muhammadans have increased 
in the decade by per cent, 
as against a slightly decreasing 
show the movement of the two 
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Hindu population. The marginal figures 
communities since Hill and 184(1 in the principal provinces, 
conversion now to Islam from other communities, and the JIusalnian.s owe 
their advantage mainly to the absence of restrictions on the re-niarriage of 
widows and the ^ fact that prematuie marriage is not so coumion iis 
iiiiiong Hindus. Unfortunately the birth-rates are not yet recorded hv re¬ 
ligion, but the death-rates recorded in the margin are "distinctly in favour 
of tlie Jluhanimadan aa against tJie Hindu and, as the larger number of tJie 
deaths occur in infancy, it is reammable to suppose that a comparatively larger 
^ -number of Muhammadan infants survive to matur¬ 

ity. In Bengal the bulk of the Musa Im a ns reside in 
the more healthy portions in the east of the pfo- 
vinee where the expansion of the general population 
has been greatest. On the other hand the decrease 
in the community shown by the Bombay figures 
is largely due to its preponderance in J^ind. 
which suffered severely from the influenza 
epidemic. Further, as we" have seen in C'hapter II, 
the -Muhammadan is often a town-dweller and 
lias thus received a certain measure of protec¬ 
tion from the high epidemic mortality of the 
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PS. ^TJie record ^of Christians at the census should ordinarily present- 
no considerable (Ufliculty. The com muni ty is ivell organized and the various 
branches^and miaaions, as a^rule, keep in touch with their adherents. Conversion 
to Christianity is accompanietl by a definite ritual, such as baptism or its equi¬ 
valent, often preceded by considerable preparation. w*hile its other religious exer¬ 
cises are quite distinctive. There can hardly be any doubt in any nian's mind 
as to whether he is a member of the Christian community or not, though tlte thick¬ 
ness of the veneer of Christianity over the animistic ideas of the illiterate popula¬ 
tion is probably not great. TSe Bombay Superintendent remarks of the Kolis 
that—“ It is well kno^vn that these Christian Kolis combine the worship of idols 
with the worship of the Christian Trinity, figures of Hindu godlings being kept 
behind the altar, and covetefi with a cloth when a priest comes to celebrate Jlass.” 
jVs Dr. Doodier says—" though we call them Christians, one has to gi\'e a very 
broad definilion in order to iiicUidc them." And there is a curious sect in the 
Timievelly district of Matlras the members of which claim to be Jews as well as 
Christians. So far then the record should be clear. On the other hand in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, apparently,* a deliberate attempt was'^made by 
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members 0 / the Ai-ya Saraaj to iaduce Christian oonverta from HinduiBui to i^eturn 
to their former religion, inquiry in various villages in the former Province showeil 
that the eensus record has beeii falsified In tliis respect in a considerable number 
of cases. Mr. Edye believes that this was done throughout the Province and that 
the increase, which according to the figures was from 179,694 to *203^179 or 13 per 
<rent*. was reallv considerably greater and tliat the actual number of Christians in 
the Province oiay be about 250,000, BiniiUr pressure is reported to have been 
brought on newly converted Christians of the Methodist ilission in South Bihar by 
Hindu enumerators, and some loss to the community in the figures is said to have 
occurred through falsiflcatiou of the record. The Christian community now 
numbers just 4^ millions of persons in India or I ^ per cent, of the population. 
Fifty-nine per cent, of Christians am returnerl from the Madras Presidency and 
its States, and the community can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of the 
population of the British districts of Madras, and as large a proportion as 
27 per cent, in Cocliin and 29 per cent, in Travancore. where the increase during 
the decade was about 30 per cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered over 
the larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa eacli 
having over 300 thousands, Bombay, Burma, and the United Provinces between 
200 and 300 thousands and Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thousands. 
Divided racially Europeans (and allied races) number 170 thousands, Anglo- 
Indians 113 thousands and Indians nearly 4i millions, so that out of every 
100 Christians 03 are Indians, 4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indian-s. 

Subsidiarv Table TT shows the growth of the community in the Provinces 
mnd States, Christianity makes little practical appeal to the caste-Hindu or to 
the Muhammadan, and the converts are drawn almost entirely from the lower 
classes of the Hindus and from the aboriginal tribes. As Mr. Fdye remarks :— 
The app«*f “f Cliristianity (in so far ss it Hucceeds in obtaining converts) is to the person 
who tan hope for nothing from hia o'vn commimity and sees in the Christian comm unity a 
njoans of bettering his status and the character of his life, while the material benefits offered 
bv the niisaioiis in the shape of education, medical relief and general inteiest in the welfare 
of their flock are bv no means ’IHaII incentivea.” 

With the e.vception, then, of the Europeans and Anglo-Indiaas, who form a very 
small percentage of the Christian population and are usually residents in tovms, 
the vast bulk of the community is essentially rural and is exposed to tlie general 
conditions which determine progress in the niral areas of India. Christians 
are free from a good many of the restrictions which hamper the gro^^'t■h of 
other commimities, early marriage, and the pTOhibition of the re-marriage 
of widows) and as a large proportion of Christiana live in South India, 
where the mfluemsa was not so virulent, the natural growth of the com- 
muaitv was not retarded in the later years of the decade to the *^niG extent as 
was that of the general population. The recorded tleath-rate among Christians 
is distinctly lower than that of Hindus and Muhamniadaus, and the number 
of their children below' five years old per 1,000 married women compares 
favourably with that in both those communities, If we assume for Indian 
Christians a natural growth of o per cent, on the population of IffU during 
the decade, we get a surplus of over 080 thousand additional Christiaas surviv¬ 
ing on March 1921, who represent an addition of over 700,000 converts during 
the decade. There are now 2| times as many Christians as there were in 1881, 
the increase in British territory (109 per’cent.) being somewhat larger tlmti 
that in the States (132 per cent.). There has been a steady growth in South 
India, the original home of the Indian Christian Church. The phenomenally 
high rates of increase in Assam, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Hydera- 
baTl indicate the results of mission work among the aboriginal tribes, progress 
being particnlarlv notieeable during the famine decade of 1891 to 1901, 
In the Punjab the'growth of the European community in the last twenty ye^s. 
owinfT to the redistribution of military forces and the establishment of Delld us 
the capital, is reflected in the figures,' and the strength of the forces in canton¬ 
ments influence the statistics in Bombay and the United Provinces. During the 
decade the rate of increase has somewhat declined in Madras and Cochin, but in 
Travancore the Increase is nearly 30 per cent., ^vilieh is slightly higher tluin in the 
previous decade, and the Superintendent estimates that upwards of 50,000 new 
converts joined the churches. 

PerhajM one of the moat marked features of the decade is the cKtraurdinaty urogtess made 
bv Christiauitv ia .\Bsam. Mr. JJoyd ivrites In the Khasi and Jaintia Hills a sixth 
and in the Lusliai Hills over onc-foiitth of the pfipulatien are now Christians, in the Khasi 
ililla, wliere the mnveiueut is oldest, tlie increa.se has been only 3M> pet cent, possibly owing 
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to curtailment of siaH and work in war time by the W elsh Cah'inifitic MetliodLats^ the 
pzinclpal body working. The apread of Chrifitianity in the LtiBhoi Hills is phenonienal. 
Tlicre has been a sort of re’i’ivaliKt T.vave over the w hole Lnshai popidation. Tlie district 
has been described as a mafta-niovcinent area: the movement is due to the Welsh Jlissiqn 
at Aijal and in less degree to the London Baptists at Lungleh^ with a snowball system of 
preaching by local converts. In a digtrict of 7^000 FKjuare miles, gparsely peopled by leas 
than ICKl.OOO people, there are now 27,000 Christians where ten years ago there w'erc only tw'o 
thoogand. At present it is quite the fa-^hion to be a Chrijftian and even the Chiefs are 
joining tho movement. At first t was Inclined to cast doubt on the accuraev of the 
figures and suggested that zealous Christian enumemte^rs might have made entries according 
to their own wishes rather than tiie facts. The Supprintejident^ how’ever,. thinks the case ia 
rather the reverse. Mr. Scott tested many entries himself, and he quotes an instance of the 
rigorous standard adopted by the new converts j the five-year old son of Christian parents 
being entered as an jVnimist because the young scoundrel was ao greedy that ho failed to say 
his graco before meals. On the other hand a mnd woman of an Animist family was entered 
as ft Christian as she always went up to the Church and joined in when h^'mna were being sung. 
In the other bill districts the commuiuty is not yet so strong, but aU show verv large propor- 
tionftte increases^ In Manipur, W'liere the Missions are working nmong the bill-tribesi C-hris- 
tianft number over 1,000 against Lia in 1911/" 

In Bihar and Orissa a mass movement recently tiMik place among the low-er castes of 
the Shaliabad district and the Methodist uiisfiionRries claim that the figures underrate the 
number of converts made. But, apart frt>m this local movementr the tribes which have 
supplied the largest number o F con verts in this Fro vine o arc the Or aons with near I? 120,000^ 
the ^lundfts with 91,tK)0and the Kliarja.s with 34,000. Ah has already been seen the opening 
up of Chota ^^agpur and the neighbouring country in the Central Provinces has brought the 
Oraons. Mundas and other tribes into contact with a higher standard of life and the result 
IS n growing restlessness, mental and sociaL among these jieople of w'hich the niLssionaries 
have not been slow to profit. Mass conversiojis to Christianity of the Oranns of the Jashpur 
State of the Central Provinces took place just before the census of 1911 and, iu spite of the 
movomeut already described tow'ards a revival of tribal consciousness and uni tv, there has 
evidently been considerable headway made by the Christian misaions of Bihar and Orisaa, 
though there has been less progress during the deeadi^ in the Central Provinces. How' far 
this grow ing tribal sglf-conaciousness will affect the progress of Clijfistian.ity among these i^eople 
is an interesting question for the future to decide. There are two nevs^ forces which the 
Christian missions will now have to recogniso+ the progressive organis^ation, both social and 
political, of the claasea in the lower grades of Indian society and the growing interest w'hich 
is being taken in the dopresaed classes by the leaders of thought in the higher ranks of Hiuduisnu 
Wehas'e already seen some examples of the influence of one of these factor.^ in discussing the 
relations between the Ary a Samaj and Chriatiatiity. The F>cpTC 5 scd Class missions, started 
by Hindu Bociettes especially in the west and aoutli of India, have probably not yet reached 
a stage in W’hich they aerioualy affect Christian missionary enterprise and the subject is, 
therefore at present outside tlic sphere o^ a census rejiort. 

&4. The Piirsia, w^ho follow^ the Zoroastriaii religion, the ancient creed 
of Persia, number 101,778. and of the total number 93,000 w^ere enumerated iu 
the Bombay Presidency and its States and Bar<xla. The Parsis as a w hole form 
a self-contained community wdiieh is unaifecter! either by prosel}i:iaiti or by migra¬ 
tion. Their increase of 2-3 per cent, during the decade, against a fall in the popula¬ 
tion of the Presidency, is largely due to the fact that the majority inhabit Bombay 
Chty and the Gujarat Coast, w here the influenza mortality w as slight. Analysing 
the age distribution of this comniimity Mr. Bedgwuck points out that^ w hile tlus 
large proportion of persons in the age^groups 15 to 50 show^s that their survival rate 
IS at present high, the number of children between 0-5 lias steadily decreased 
since 1891 and is now' even low'er than iu France. The Parsis are usually well-to-do 
and their economic condition approximates more nearly to western standards 
than that of any other Indian comniunityH A lovvering of their birth-rate is not 
m these circumstances unnatural and tlieir mt>de of life has hitherto secured them 
a correspondingly low death-rate. Init the statistics suggest that the margin is not 
unlikely to become dangerously sniatl, 

95* An attempt has sometimes been made at previous censuses to obtain 
figures of the adherents of the various seetjs of Hinduism and Islam. From a 
statistical point of view the information has been found to be incomplete, in¬ 
accurate and practically valueless. Xo general instructions w'ere issued on the 
present occasion for the enumeration of sectarian distinctions and in most Pro¬ 
vinces sec^ were not distingui.shed, except the two main reforming sections 
of Hinduism^ the Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj. Religious developments 
in India during the last decade have been political, social and even racial rather 
than denominational or doctrinal. Some brief general account, how'cver, wdll be 
found in some of the provincial reports of both Hindu and Muhammadan sect^; 
but m only a few cases has tabulation of the figures been attempted, ami where 
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the statistics have been compiled, as for example in the Punjab, a very cursory 
scratiny of them indicates their entirely untrustworthy character. Out of nine 
millions who made a return of sect no less than millions returned themselves 
as Sanatan Dhamm or orthodox^ Hmdus. In the case of the lower castes auch 
as lialmikis^ Lalbegis and Hamdasias^ who still follow their own ffUTU^ in large 
numberSp a comparison of the figures mth those of 1911 shows unnatural and 
impossible variations, while even in the more clearly defined sectst such as the 
Kabirpanthis and Satnamia of the Central Provinces who each number nearly 
half a inilUonj the variations, though confined to a more reasonable rangej ai^e 
difficult to refer to any definite mfiuencc. 

911. Of the 4fi8 thousand ilryas in India 205 thousand reside in the United 4rji* 

Provinces and 223 thousand in the Punjab and Delhi. Smaller communities 
were enumerated else where;, 33,000 in Xashnilr and 4,500 in Hihar, The coni- 
mnnity has increased by 93 per cent, since 1011^ the increase in the United 
Provinces being 56 per cent, and in the Punjab 65 per cent. Mr. Kdye surmises 
that the survival rate of the AryaS:^ generally a well-to-do body, is high and 
that the proportion of increase in the decade attributable to conversion ie 
less than in the case of Christianity, But the success of the efforts of the Society 
to proselytise, especially during the last decade by the process known as Shuddhi, 

IB undoubted- The majority of the converts are drawn from Brahmanic Hindus, 
but special efforts are made to secure the reconversion of converts from 
Hinduism to Christianity and Islam and the reclamation of the depressed classes, 
to whon\ the disregard of caste in the Ary a comm unity strongly appeals. 

The Arj^as have recently obtained a considerable number of converts among 
the Dorns, the depressed classes of the hills in the United Provinces, who are 
largely artisans and have through their industry and enterprise become well-to-do, 
but still find themselves looked do^ui on by their Brahman and Rajput 
neighbours and see in liiyaism a path to social recognition. The Samaj therefore 
benefits by the vague but undoubted connection which it maintains with 
Hinduism ; and Mr. Pdye contrasts with this appeal to those who desire to rise in 
their own social system the some what different position of Christianity which 
appeals rather to such as, having no material prospects to help them, see nothing 
to hope from Hinduism and are ready to break with it altogether.*^ The re- 
markable rise in the figures of Aryas in Kashmir, from 1,047 in 1911 to over 23,000 
in 192L is ascribed to the vigorous efforts among the Dorns and Basitha^ the 
latter a depressed class found chiefly in the Jamm^i district. Here again the appeal 
was largely to social ambition, and it is reported that the Basith Aryas* of whom 
there are now 9,000 or more, now mix freely not only with their Ary a brothers but 
with Hindus generally. The Superintendent thinks that the Ary a community 
is probably rather larger even than the figures represent, since there was some 
deUberate auppreasion of the record of Aryas in Srinagar and other cities by enu¬ 
merators hostile to the sect. 

97. Of the 6,3SS Brahmos enumerated in India more than 4,600 belong to the 
three eastern provinces of Bengal, Assam and Bibar and Orissa, while Burma 
and the Punjab each contribute about 450 and 300 persons respectively. This 
small community iias Increased its numbers by 10 per cent, in the decade in 
Bengal, which holds just over half the total number of Brahmos in India, and 
the Census Superinteiident observes of the Society ^ 

“ The small number (of its adhereat-s) ia by no mf^arts a measure of the influence of its doc¬ 
trines. Petsoua who hold the docti'mes for the diffusion of vchiclv the Brahmo Baniaj la lai^ely 
lesponsiblCj whose idena have been widened by an English education and the experience of 
Western m^hods of thought and whoso bnliefftand practices depart from the standard of Hindu 
orthodoxy* ate now-a-days able to find kindred Hpirita with whom they can aasoriato without 
the necessity of renouncing HiuduJsm and proclaiming themselves Brahmos. Thus though 
the number of professed Brahmos b small and has increased hut little in the last 20 years+ 
thousands of the intcUectaal llindus of Bengal have been so profoundly influenced by the 
monotheistic ideas which belong to the doctrines of the Brahmo Samaj as really to he 
Brahmos at heart, though they have not actually joined the Samaj.'' 

98. The two main doctrinal divisions of the Alnhaminadans are the Sunnis and ami siia^ 
the Sluaa* who differ from one another mainly on the queatiou of apoat-olic 
succeftsion, and an attempt has been made in most provinces to obtain 
approximate figures of these two communities- The information obtained is 
tabulated in the margin but complete figures for the whole of India are not 
available. The Sunnis form in all provinces the vast majority. The Shias 

are a dwindling community and are usually found among the middle and 
lower classes of the Muhammadan population. Their chief adherents in 
western Jndia axe the Khojas and Bohras, In Madras the majority of Shias are 
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Sliciklia by trib^, though iuTaujore many are Lahhais while in Malabar practically 

all persotia who claim to belong 
to the SMa sect are either 
Mappillas or Labbaie, The 
trustworthiness of the return 
of Shias must always be 
suspect as their religion allows 
them to conceal their secta¬ 
rian identity, a privilege of 
which, Giving to the con¬ 
tempt and hatred with which 
they were frei^ucntly regarded 
by the Sunnis, they freely 
availed themselves in the past. Mr. Latiniers Census Supermtendenti, North-AiVest 
Frontier ProviucCj writing in 1011 remarks in this connection:— 

** In view ol the fact that Shins are nIJowed by their religious tcncta to deny their sect m 
order to avoid persecution^ it is intcTi^ting to nottce that 1 am iniomicd by ono of the senior 
members of the eonmiuiiity that the Shins recorded in Peshawar are largely in oKcess of the 
actual numbere. It is suggested to me (1 give the explanation for what it is worth) that the 
exaggeration is due to the enmity of S\mm enumerators, who, if they had a grudge against any 
one residing in the block w4th which they had to deai^ would be likely to record him as Shia 
by Hcct."* 

Rai Bahadur Lehna Singh (North-AVest Frontier l^rovince), how^ever, thinke 
that these conditions have changed and that the retum of Shins is probably 
correct; and though it is probable that the old hostility stiQ remains among some 
of the more fanatical sections the extent to which sectarian enmity has been softened 
under modern conditions is indicated in the following passage in the Bihar and 
Orissa report:— 

For many years it was diffioult and even daugernus for Shias to visit the Arabian sane - 
tnariea, and they took to viaitiag the shrines of the Alid martyi:^ at Kerl;>cla iixstead ; if they 
risited Mecca they used, for safetysake to adopt the Sunni form of prayer. An interesting 
account received from a Shia gentlemaa of this province of hJa experi^emo during a receut 
visit to Mecca and Medina shows that during hi^ pilgrimage ho experienced no such difficulty; 
he joined in cO]tigreg;atioua coualsting of as many as 5,0(k) Shias in the Kaaba jtaell and no 
objection was raised by the Arabs. At Medina he found that the Govomorj who was a Sunnis 
had a Shia assistant so that all assistance possible might be given to Shia pilgrims. On the 
voyage there wils no reference to the eternal dispute betw'een Sunni and Shia, though both 
sects were represented on board the ship : conversation was engrossed by a dispute between 
the Sunnis regarding the extent and nature of the human knowledge of tho Prophet. When 
this rapprocA meat is occurring between Sunni and Shia la the holyplaceSj it is natural that 
greater cordiality in their relarioils should bo found in Bihar al^p The very fact that the 
censns statistiea lor Shias are so Inaccurate ia a proof that this is so/’ 

Other important sects of 3fuhammadan& are the Ahmadis and the Wahabis, 
some description of whom ^vill be found in the North-West Frontier Province 
Report. A number of small religious divisions are associated ^vith the ivorship 
of particular pirs and shrines, a natural corollary to the univeraal tendency 
towards specialization shown in the religion of Islam as in most other religions. 

99, Subsidiary Table 111 gives the particulars of the denominations of 
Christians and compares them with the figures of 1911. The accuracy of the figures 
depends entirely on the amount of interest taken by the missionaries at the time of 
the census and the assistance which tliey gave to the census staS. The number of 
Christians who returned no denoinination on the present occasion is very consider¬ 
able and for this reason, and because of substantial discrepancies between the 
census returns and the figures supplied from their books by the missions, some of 
the Superintendents consider the return of sects to be unsatisfactory. Mr. Eoag is 
inclined to question the Madras figtiies and 3Ir* Edye refused to discuss the figures 
of the United Provinces at all in view of the large niunber who returned no sect* 
He remarks 

“ As to the distributioa by sect there ie little that can be said. The recoidmg ol Christian 
sects is difficulty for the names can have no mcanmg to the ordinary enumerator. The difficulty 
is overcome to some extent by Mking the TniftsioaH, to issue to their converts slips having 
the name of the sect written on them in vemaculaT. The nussions were very dilatory in doing 
this and in couaeqnence the number of Indian ChtistlonB who returned no sect is very large— 
nearly 28^000. Under these cireumotaneefi no conclusions can he drawia from the figures and 
the fact that only the Baptists, Proebjterians, and Roman Catholics show increases probably 
iueans no more than that the adherents of these sects were alone in getting their slips m good 
time. II the defectiveness of the sect statistics mdicaies that less impoitance is attached to 
sect now than ten yoare ago, 1 venture to suggest that the statistics are well lost.’^ 
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The statistical informatioQ regarding the Christian clenomiDations is of 
value chiefly to the missionary bodies and to students specially interested in the 
progress of the Christian religion m India. A full account of these denominations 
and their distribution over India was mven in Sir Kd^vaxd Gait's Report of 1911 
and I do not propose to discuss the subject again here. 

There are, howeverj one or two points which seem to be of some general 
interest* The South ludia United Church, an account of which iras given in 
paragraph 199 of the India Report of 1911, is ncnv a recognized association with a 
governing bodj* and a central organization and it has at he present census been 
■ recognized as a distinct denomination. ’Writing of this Church, Mr. Boag says: — 

Probably the most interestijig feature of the table is the fact that now for tlio first time 
the South India United Church appears as a distinct denomination. As was mentioned in the 
report of 1911 ^ this body ia compf^^ed of the adherents of the London J^Iiasion^ the American 
Mndurs Blisslan^ the Amerkau Attot Mission and the United Free Church of Sootimid Miseaon. 
According to the Cenaua tabica its nunihers arc just over 63^990; but the authorities of the 
Church claim that their adherents in Madraa nuuAer tnoro than 100^090* The Church is osgani- 
2 cd in eight areas each under the control of a Church Coundh ...«^ Negotiations are at 
present in train for a fiirtber onion, between the South India United Church and the Anglican 
Church and it may be that, at the time the next Census report cornea to bo written, still further 
steps mny have been taken towards the union of all Protestant ChriatianE in Southern India,^* 

The discrepancy in their num’bera cannot be satisfactorily explained and 
presents an instance of the unsatisfactory nature of the return of Christian sects. 

The reclassification of the various subdivisions of the Syrian Church was 
made after consulting the authorities of that Church. The correctness of the 
statistics recorded of them is however very doubtful and in any case is vitiated 
by the large proportion of entries of Syrian without any sub-title* which can 
therefore only be classified by conjecture. Of the Syrian Christians the Superin¬ 
tendent of Travaucore writes :— 

The original Christians are called NaETam Muppillaa or Syrian Christians- Though 
proBclytisTu is cuTried on by them in common with others the converts arc not called Kazrani 
Mappihas. In other words, the MappilSas are, as it were,, bom and not nuide. Whatever 
may be the truth of the report^ it is seen that the Mappillas differ from other Indian Christians 
in their habits* mode of life^ dress^ etc., and they do not intermarry u^itb themr Their mother 
tongue is Malayalam and they are mostly found lU Travancore and Cochin. The word “ Syrian ” 
prefixed to " Christian in the temi “ Syrian Christian does not appe.a.r to indicate any special 
form of faith but seenis to have a connotation similar to that of Judiaa ” in ** Indian Chris- 
tiou ” and denotes a separate social community/' 

Thu^s just as the Romo^SjT'iaua are those of the origmal Syrian Christian stock 
who are Roman Catholics, so also there should also properly be a heading for 
Anglican -Syrians* 

Special interest attaches to the Lutheran Church of Central India, branches 
of which were administered by German missions, llr. Tallents writing of the " 
German mission in BancM says 

“ The outbreak of the wsr itt Europe followed by the intemment of the Geiman miesion^ 
aries in July 1915 left it in difficulties. At that time the misBiOD had 13 stations in RiLuchi 
district, 3 in Singhbhuni, 2 in Gangpur and one each in Hazaribagh, Maubbum and Sausbalpur. 
From these centres Si German missionaries, 23 of whom wore married, carried on work, aupervi- 
fling 240 village primaTv schools* 36 boarding schoola and 13 kinder-garteDs contamiug in all 
nearly 9^990 pupils. The congregation at the time numbered 89,090 baptised persons and 
10,600 catechumeius and in looking after them the German misaion^cs were assisted by an 
Indian staff of over 400 pastors and teachers* BATicn tho orders for their internment were 
received the Gcnnan roisaionaries theuiflelves conimitted this vast charge to the direction and 
care of the Anglican Bishop in Chota Nagpur, who agreed to undertake it- The authorities 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in England undertook to provide for aa emer¬ 
gency st-aff of eight addirioaal Europeans and many of the aociety'a ataff of miasionaries In 
Chota Nagpur undertook to supemso the work of the tutheran mission over large areas in 
addition to their own duties. The Bishop undertook to receive no Lutherans into the Anglican 
Church during the period of the war and organized a committee of Indian Luthenm pastozs to 
direct the affairs of the congregation. In this maimer the work of the Lutheran mission was 
preserved intact till about a year after the end of the war. When the time came for thi? super vi¬ 
sion to bo withdrawn a eonmiission was sent round to tho chief Lutheran atatious to ascertain 
what the wishes of the people were for the future. They elected as a body for an autonomous 
church, and the num^r of individual Lutherans who joined the Anglican Church was verv 
small. The United Missions Board of Lutheran Churches in America undertook to supply the 
finaucial support formerly obtained from Berlin, end at present there are two Aixierican miesion- 
eries in Ranchi. The affairs of the congregation as such are entirely in the bauds of the Indian 
Lutheran Church which has drawn up and adopted a written constitution alEnning its own 
autonomy* In other parte of the pfoviuecT for instance in the so-called Ganges iKssion*^ 
where the LutheraDs were less numerous and where it was not poesible to take such elaborate 
precautions for preseriring their tradition^ the Lutherans have in many cases seceded to other 
Christian churches j in Shahabad the entire Lutheran community has joined the hletbodist 
Episeopal*Church**^ * 

£ 2 
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DlstTibatlon of Christians by locality. 
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SlTBSmiABY TABLE m. 


Baees aad Sects of Chrisllans (actual numbers). 
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CHAPTER V. 


€f4rn1 lAwm- 
ilDbs. 


Coamilraljon m 
rf rUIn Bumb^i^ 


Age. 

100. The macctiiacy cf the age returns of the Indian Censvis U proverbial 
and has been discussed in every census report. There is a traditional reticence 
regarding the mention of a person's age which probably has its origin in the same 
class of ideas as that which canses a taboo on the mention of names. The 
like the name, is considered to be an intimate part of a man’s personalily which, 
if given away, might be used in some magical means to cause him injury. 
Whether tiuB superstition has now' any practical force is doubtful, but the fact is 
that few Indians know their age or have any interest in their own age or iu that 
of others. No official record is kept of the date of births, there are no birthday 
anniversary ffites, and though it is a tradition among Hindus that at the birth of 
a child a horoscope should be constracted, it is doubtful if this is a universal 
practice even among the better classes; whether it is or not, the document is 
seldom consulted and is certainly not made use of in connection with the 
census enuraeration. A good description of the average conditions under which 
the return of age is obtained is given by -Mr. Edye (United Provinces) 

** The ordinaiy educated Indian has very rague ideas about his own age. The unedu¬ 
cated Indian haa practically no ideaa at all. And a man who does not know hia own age is 
unlikely to know the ages of other people. The head of the house who answered the enu¬ 
merator's questions not only for himself but also for his faiuily, might have some idea of the 
ago of his sons, especially if these attended school or had entered or hoped to enter Govem- 
nieot service. He would have less idea of the age of Jus daughters; very little of that of his 
wife, which he had never accurately known ; and practically none of that of the mothera-in-Jaw 
and paternal aunts who happened to be quartered upon him. EnumerntoTa were instructed 
to record the ago as stated, if the staternimt appeared reasonable; otherwise to endeavont 
to fix it by questions with reference to well-retnembeted events such as famines j failing to 
obtain a duo on these lines, to estimate it as best they could and enter accordingly. It is 
obvious that while a man may well remember that he had just begun to follow the plough in 
the year of the great famine, bo cannot call up similar memories vicariously for his uncle or 
his grandmother. Again, if the head of the house has no dear recollection of past events, the 
eiuunerator has the man before him and at any rate the materials for an estimate. The undo 
is not before him, but is probably wcU known to him; a shrewd guess should be possible in this 
case also. The grandmother he is unlikely to have noticed, and if she happens to be in pttrda, 
he has never even seen her. The age recorded in tfahi case may well misa the mark by decades. 
For the guessing of the age of othcia is not the Indian’s strong point, even where he is educated 
and intdligent. During the period when the staff was being trained, 1 had my ow-n ap 
guessed by hundreds of supervisoni and enumerators, and the estimates were seldom within 
five years of the truth, and varied between Ifl and 60," 

101. This inaccuracy of knowledge or judgment finds expressionjn certain 
definite ways in the census schedule of which the mo^ conspicuous is the pre¬ 
ference for certain figures, vk., those ending in the digits 0 and 5. The extent 
to which this plumping on multiples of 5, which is a well-known phenomenon 
in the age returns of ^ countries, b carried in the Indbn Census is a matter 
which will be i^scuased more fully in the actuarial report. It is possible by an 
analysis of the figures to obtain a measure of the tendency to favour special 
numbers. In Bihar and Orbsa, for example, in the specially selected group 
of 100,000 males, whose ages were tabulated for the Actuary, about 25 per cent. 
of the ages were returned in figures ending with 0, and IS per cent, with figures 
ending m 5. Mr. Sedgwick carried the analysis of the Bombay figures rather 
further, using the " Index of Concentration ” devised by the United State 
CTensus Bureau and mentioned by Whipple in his book on Vital Statistic!^* Thb 
index b obtained by summii^ the age returns between 23 and 62 years inclusive 
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and finilmg -what percentage is borne by the sum of the retnina of years ending witb 

o or 0 to one-fifth of the total sum. The result 
would vary between a minimum of 100, representing 
no concentration ut all, and a maximum of 500, if no 
returns were recorded with any digits other than, 
the two mentioned. The result jb given in the 
marginal table taken from the Bombay report, 
and is compared with similar figures returned at 
various censuses in European countries. It will be 
seen that the cumulative tendency is more pro¬ 
nounced in India than in even the more backward 
countries of Europe, Apart from this particular 
form of concentration there is also a strong inclina- 
tlon to favour certain numbers such as 2, 8 and 12 
and a marked preference for even over odd numbers. 

102. Apart from the ps^choJogical obsession of certain digits there are other 
characteristic deviations from the facts of age which are peculiar to the India a 
returns and can be briefly stated. 

(1) The record of the age of infants below one year by months 
would obviously be beyond the scope of the Indian enumeration and an atteinpt 
to define this category by a definite name such as '* bifaut,” or its Indian 
ei^uivalent, has special difficulties of its own, since the various vernacular words 
equivalent to infant are usually employed in a loose and ambiguous sense and 
can be use<l to describe any child still at its mother’s breast. We get, therefore, 
by virtue of this ambiguity, of nomenclature, a large number of children, who may 
be anything from one month to two or three years old, tabulated iu the category 
0-1, with a corresponding depletion of the immediate subsequent i^e-periods. 

This misstatement is common to both sexes. 

(2) Youth .—Owing to the obloquy incurred by Hindu parents who have failed 
to many their girls before puberty there ia a strong inclination to understate the 
age of unmarried girls who have reached this age, which affects the age-period 
10 to 15. On the other hand marriage and motherhood appear to convey an im¬ 
pression of age, and the age of young married women is more usually overstated 
than understated, in the case of males the period of adolescence, 15 to 20, appears 
to be avoided, youths being either advanc^ to the ages of manlvood or set back 
to childhood. The motive in this case is not clear, but may be an mstinctive 
attempt to avoid the awkward category which receives neither the privileges of 
cMldJiood nor the dignities of maturity. 

(3) Aliddh life .—Unlike the experience of western countries the tendency 
towards understatement in middle life appears to be greater in the case of males 
than of females. The fact that all Indian women by that time have been married 
makes understatement uunecessaiy, whereas there are a large number of bachelors 
and widowers in the middle age-periods who deliberately misstate their age, espe¬ 
cially if they are contemplating entermg the marriage market and want young 
wives. 

f4) Old oge.—^The exaggeration of old age is perhaps natural in a population 
which matures early and has a short expectation of life. It occurs in respect of 
both sexes and perhaps more conspicuously in the case of old women. Whereas in 
England about 2 per million give their ages as over iOO, the corresponding pro¬ 
portion in Bengal is 300 and the same tendency to exa^erate has undoubtedly 
affected the ages at 70 and over. 

103. The results of these def ects, intentional and uninten-donal, in the crude 
figures is that, before they are of any value for the construction of life tubles riiiisii«, 
and the deduction of birth and death-rates, the returns have to _ he carefully 
corrected and graduated by actuarial calculations. The conclusions^ of the 
actuaij' vrho has dealt with thein on the present occasion are embodied in. a 
separaW report* and this report makes it unnecessary for me to deal with the age 
returns from this or from any other technical aspect. There are, however, other 
points of view from which the age tables are of interest and if we assume, as we 
undoubtedly may, that the various errors and misstatements are more or less 
constant it is possible, by combining the figures into groups of larger or smaller size. 
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to gain some idea of the age-constitntion of the population and its periodic 
variations. But, as the Superintendent of Burma remarks,'' the figures must 
be regarded as shotting the truth somewhat distorted and clouded : if the 
cloud is thinned bj using smaller age-groups the distortion is increased, if 
the distortion is reduced by expanding the age-groups the essential characters of 
the statistics are more seriously clouded.” Still, having combined the figures in 
age-groups we may with some confidence compare age-groups of one census with 
those of another and., perhaps with more caution, contrast the proportions slvown 
i n the various age-gronpe at any single census, 


l€4. The figures of the total population of India are not tabulated by annual 
age-periods but the table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 males and 
females in the Indian population at five censuses by quinquennial periods. 
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The deceunium 18S1-18&1, which was fairly free from any serious cataatro- 
phies or disasters in India, is generally held to be a period of more or less normal 
growth. In tie first of the four diagrams on the opposite page I have given the 
curves of the population, male and female, according to the census of 1S91, con¬ 
trasting them ivitn the age curves of the population of England and Wales in. 1911. 
There axe certain permanent factors which differentiate the character of 
the Indian age constitution from that of any western country; these are 
(a) the high hirth-rate in India accompanied by a high infant mortality 
^d (6) the low expectation of life. It is not necessary to pursue the contrast 
into greater detail at this point but something will be said later on of the 
difference of character hetween the figures of the uncontrolled eastern popula¬ 
tions with those of the controlled populations of western countries. 

lOo. The other three diagrams show the deviation from that of 1891 of the 
age distributions of the three subsequent censuses. The variations are more 
marked at the extremes of life which are most exposed to mortality, the drop in the 
number of infants in 1901 after the famines being conspicuous. 

Comparing the figures of 19S1 with those of 1911 we notice a decrease in 
the proportions in the groups 0-d and 15-35 and a rise in the group 5-15 and in 
the proportions of those over 40 years. 











































THE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION OF 
INDIA AT THE CENSUSES OF 1901.1911 & 1921 
COMPARED WITH THAT AT THE CENSUS OF 1891. 
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AND CERTAIN PROVINCES. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE PAST- 
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These features are illustrated in the marginal diagram and more clearly in the 

diagrams opposite 
vrliich shoiv graphi¬ 
cally tlie figures of 
1921 as a percentage 
oi those of 1911 at 
each age-group. 
The decQ/ie seem 
a rediidioii tu tfie 
•pro’poTlio'ne of ^imtg 
children und the 
yowi ger advUs atid 
an increase of the 
j/}’oj)OTiion of the ud- 
otescenf and of the 
elder ad^dt popula¬ 
tion. AVe can do no 
more than glance at 
tile factors which 
have produced this 
change and which 
differ in importance 
in different parts of 
India. The princi¬ 
pal are (1) the in¬ 
fluence of famine 
and plague in the 
past, (2) the fall of 
the birth-rate at the 
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end of the decade and (S) the selective incidence of the inffnenza mortality. 

106 Were the age returns accurate we should be able to follow each batch of 

the population as it pr^ressed over 
successive censuses from infancy to age 
and watch the influences upon it of 
mortality and migration over the suc¬ 
cessive decades. AAlth the inaccuracy 
of the Indian figures we can only 
obtain imperfect glimpses of this 
continuity but enough to see the 
influence of the past on the present in 
certain cases. The marginal table 
from the Bombay Report gives the 
/ear groups at succesdve censuses. 

?le“tewl mlSrtratM deuiy tie effect of the 1877 feoune in lie ^e-^ep» 
Aue ^ _- 1/1 oA icDii on_5ft m 1901 and 30-40 in 
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10-20 in 1891, 20-30 m- 

1911, while tlie 1899 famine is shown through 
age-groups 0" 10 m 1901, 10-20 in 1911 and 
20-30 in 1921. Another striking illustration 
from Bombay is exhibited in the maigitial 
table showing figures of certain age-groups 
in the Punch JIabals district where the 
figures of 1921 are shown as a percentage 
of the figures of 1911. Here the whole 
nt., but. owing to the passing into the 
adult group 115-40) of the five-year 
groups which had been disturbed by 
the 1399 famine, that group remains almost 
stationary while the groups above and 
below it rise steeply;. Indeed Mr. Sedgwick 
conaidera that this legacy of the past 
famines is the dominating factor in the 
age constitution of the Bombay population, 
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even oversLndowing the selective mortality of the influenza epidetnic. Th® 
eame influence is discernible in the figures of the Central Proii'incea, where 
the infant mortality of the great famine period 1897-1900 hag helped to 
deplete the categories of 20-30, while the high birth-rate which came immediately 
after the famine has contributed to the increase in the adolescent 
categories. 

107. The special circumstances of the decade impose their influence on the 
population through the medium of births and deaths. A brief account was given in 
paragraph 12 above of the conditions under which the oflScial record of births and 
deaths is made and some estimate has already been given of the probable accuracy 
of the records. It will be of interest to see how far these records throw light on 
the conclusions already reached regarding the age distributiou of the population. 
The average birth-rates of the inaiu provinces are given in the statement below 
divided into four categories, the average of the period up to and including 1917, the 
average of the three years 1918,1919 and 1920, the average of the whole decade 1911- 
20 and the average of the decade 1901-10. The birth-rate of the first seven years, 

though it fell in meet provinces in the middle 
dwMje decade, was not abnormally low and 

has maintained the numbers enumerated 
in the age-category 5-10. The serious 
drop in the birth-rate in 1918 and its 
partial recovery only in the subsequent 
years accounts for the depletion of the group 
0-5 in the census figures. The drop is 
specially noticeable in the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and 
the United Provinces, There was extra¬ 
ordinarily quick recovery of the birth-rate 
in the Punjab, the rate rising from 39*6 
in 1918 to 40 3 in 1919 and 43 iu 1920. We may glance at the death-rates. 
The incidence of mortality on the proportion at various ages is shown by the 
figures in Table V and illustrated by the diagrams opposite, the curves showing 
the percentage of the rate of 1918 on tlie average rates in different age-periods. 
The curves bring out well the adult mortality of 1918, eapeemUy in the 
Central Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provin¬ 
ces. where influenza was most virulent. In Assam and Bengal the curves at the 
early adult periods are much less steep, o^ving partly to the comparative weak¬ 
ness of the epidemic and partly to the immigration of persons in the adult cate¬ 
gories, The age-categories 5 to 15 are always healthy and were specially immune 
from the death iucidence of both influenza and plague. 
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108, It is usual to gauge the character of the populatiou of India iu respect of 
its progressiveness by showing the proportion of children (0-19) per 100 of 
adults in the age-groups 15 to 40 and pec 100 of married women in the same age- 
group. Tills has been done in Subsidiary Table III the figures of three censuses 
being compared. The statistics are of considerable interest. Under ordinary 
conditions the rise in the proportion of children as compared with both the 
adtilts and the married women in the figures for the whole of India and for some 
of the Provinces might easily be taken as an indication of an increase in the fertility 
of marriage during the decade. The inference would, however, be entirely incoi> 
rect. As we have already seen the feature of 1921 is the decline in the 
numbers of young children and of adults between the ages 15 and 40 especially in 
the tracts which were exposed to the influenza. The decrease in the numbers 
of young children by the fall of the birth-rate in the period 19J 8-20 has been 
partially set off by the large numbers of older cMltiren, who were born under 
healthy conditions in the earlier part of the decade and escaped the mortality of 
the epidemic. But what really causes the rise in the ratio of children is the 
depletion of the adult categories and especially of the numbers of married women, 
and it is this depletion which controls the figures at any rate in those areaii where 
the epidemic has dominated the situation. We may obsen^e the facts exhibited 
clearly in the figures of Bengal, Bombay and the Central l^rovinces in tlie table 
below, where the proportions are compared with the total increase per cent, 
in the decade. 
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What has actually happ«ned is not that the babies have multiplied but that 

the number of parents has been suddenly reduced at the end of the decade, the 
married wonum having suffered a two-fold depletion, by death and by 
widowhood. The figures show an interesting comparison between the tracts which 
■^re tespec^ely most and least exposed to influeCLsa and the point illustrates the 
^tigers of draw^ any conclusiot^ rt^arding comparative fertility from propor- 
tiom of this kind, where the statistics are largely influenced by a concentrated 
and selective mortahty, and the census only gives us, as it were, one photoeraph 
arbitrarily picked out of a continuous reel. ^ o tr 

109. A gceat deal of attention has been given in recent years to the study of 
infant and child n^rtauty. The subject is one which can only be briefly touched 
on m a report ofth^ kmd, butit is so intimately bound up with the population 
growth t^t some discussion of it is inevitable in considering the factors w'hich 
govern the figures of the census. The death-rate of infants (f.e., children below 
one year of age) is usually calc^ted per 1.000 births in the year and the expres¬ 
sion “ infant death-rate*’ will be used in this sense. 
The recent infant death-rates in some of the coun¬ 
tries in diflerent parts of the world are given in the 
margin. Infant mortality has been steadily falling 
in most countries since 1881, the decline between 
the periods 1881-1885 and 1900-1010 being 24*6 
percent, in France, 15-8 per cent, in England, 
32'7 per cent, in Switzerland, 20 per cent- in 
Denmark and 37" 6 per cent, in the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Studies of statistics of countries of 
the world show that there is a close correlation 
between the rate of infant mortality and the size of 
the family owing to two distinct sets of factors, 
physical and economic. On the one hand the 
iwiitk . vitality of the mother and through her the 

life of the child appear to be affected by the 
age at yrhich child-bearing begins, the niimber 
of births (or pregnancies) and especially the spacing of births; on the 
other hand the h^ltb of the infant is closely allied with the circumstances 
frequently associated with large families, poverty, congestion, mal-nutrt- 
tion, insanitary surroundings and the improvidence and ignorance of the 
parents. Large families and a concomitant wastage of infant-life seem to be 
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tbe special characteristics of a backward people aod of people in the 

economically fayotired classes. 
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average rate of infant mortality^ in 
India (British districts) and the provinces 
is given in the statement in the margin 
with the rate for 1&18, the year of the 
influenza epidemic. In the whole of British 
India the infant death-rate amounts to 
about one-fifth of the total death-rate for 
all ages and about one-fifth of the children 
die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in difierent provinces 
the birth-rate being an important factor. 
Thus they are specially high in the United 
where the birth-rate is high and low in 
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Madras which has a lower general birth-rate, The 
recorded rates in some of the cities are phenominafly 
high but may, owing to the defective reporting of 
births, be somewhat esaggerated. After noticing 
the efiect of epidemic diseases on the death-rate 
of children the Sanitary Commissioner of Bombay, 
writes as follows regarding infant mortsUty in Bombay :— 

'' It should accordingly be borne in mind that whilst sotuc 50 per cent, of the deaths are 
due to ‘ avoidable' causes such as ignorance sod neglect on the of the rnother and msani- 
tory homes, the remainder are duo to tb© epidemics of infectious disease which axe not affected 
by tho special meastiree usually adopted for the reduction of the infantile death-rate. The 
proportion of poor persons among the Farsia is comparatively small and the standard of 
education among them being high, it may be assumed that the bulk of Paisi infants are n^s- 
tered at birth and yet their infantile mortality amounted to 199 deaths per 1,000 births, Smee 
this rate prevails among the better classes in Bombay the fact has got to be faced that for the 
City as a whole, including as it does, an unduly large proportion of the very poorest class, the 
infantile mortality cannot, alter every allowance has been made for various souicea of fallacy, 
be fairly estimated at less than 500, which means that of every two infants bom. one has to 
die before reaching the age of 12 months.” 


Special causes contribute to the high mortality of infants in India. Owing to 
the custom of early marriage cohabitation and chUd-birth commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, combined with the primitive and 
insanitary methods of midwiferv, seriously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the chUd. Available statistics show that over 40 
per cent, of the deaths of infants occur in the first week after birth and over 60 
per cent, in the first month. If the child survives the pre-natal and natal chances 
of congenital debility and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diarrhma or dysentry. 

Afc diiiriiioUDB by The age distribution in each of the main religious communities for 

censuses ? given in Siibsidiaiy Table II at the end of the chapter. 
The table below reproduces some of the principal figures of the lest two 


ceHMises. 
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The figures are in conformity with the experience of previous censuses re¬ 
garding the general dMerence in age distribution. The Tribal aborigbiea, among 
whom marriage after puberty is usual and the re-marriage of widows is freety 
practised, are a younger community than the Ifindus and Muhammadans, having 
a large proportion iu the early age-categories, and are ahort-lhred. The Muham¬ 
madans also have a larger pro^rtion of young children than the Hindus, whose 
social customs are less favourahle to rapid growth. In point of longevity there is 
little difference between Muhammadan and Hindu males but Hindu women appear 
to live longer than their ^lusalman sisters. The age distribution of the Christians 
is very similar to that of the Muhammadans, but, partly owing to the special cha¬ 
racter of the foreign community which they bclnde, the former have a higher pro¬ 
portion of adults and fewer in the old age-groups. It will be noticed that the 
changes since 1ft 11 in each case accord witii the characteristics which wo have 
found in the general population, wz., a decrease in the proportions of the veij" 
young and of adults between 15 and 35 and a marked rise in the number of those 
between 5 and 15. The change is most' noticeable in, the Tribal community 
which came strongly under the influence of the two principal factors, the legacy 
of the famine of IftOO and the selective mortality of the influenza epidemic. The 
i^e distribution of the Farsi coramunity presents an interest ing study. The Persia 
have a vciy high survival value, but though their numbers have so far been 
inclosing the proportions in the early age-categories have been steadily dimi¬ 
nishing from census to census. Their age-grouping according to Sundbiirg’s 
categories* is now 0-15, 27 ; 15-50, 57 ; 50 and over, 10; and their general age 
distribution is at:the present time more unfavoui able than that of any European 
country except France. The census figures offer a warning to this community, 
whose conduct of married life is probably more akin to that of western, countries 
than is that of any other community in ludia. In a population so disturbed 
by regional factors as that of the present census it would be dangerous to draw 
auy inferences from the age distribution in different castes, Sucb statistics as are 
available appear to confirm the general concliisions drown from previous ex¬ 
perience that the lower strata of the community have a higher proportion In the 
younger ^e-jjeriods and that longevity is a jprivilege of the higher castes. But 
the individual figures display puzsling inconsistencies ; for example, we find the 
second largest proportions of children aged 0-5 in Ma^as amoi% the Kanarese 
Brahmans, while the proportions in the higher categories differ inexplicably 
in the case of Tamil and Telugu Brahmans in that Presidency, 


111, The meanage of the population in various categories anti at different 
censuses is given in the statements at the end of the Chapter. I do not propose 
to discuss these figures because (1) I am not satisfied that the calculationB on wdiich 
they are based (including methods of smoothing the crude figures) arc suificiently 
uniform at different censuses to admit of any tnisfcworthy comparison of the re¬ 
sulting figures and (2) because the differences in the mean age are in any case 
merely the result of factors svhich have already been discussed in this Chapter. 
The mean expectation of life, which is a different measure altogether, belongs to 
that aspect of the age statistics which is being dealt with in the Actuarial report, 

112, It will be of interest to examine the age division of the population in 
larger categories in accordance with Simdburg's well-known theories as to the 
balance of the population at different age-groups. Sundbuig finds that half the 
population is contained in the categories from 15 to 50 and remains steady, while 
the fluctuations in the numbers in the young and old categories respectively 
indicate the progressive, stationary or regressive nature of the population. The 
typical groupings are given together with figure.s for India and some of its Pro¬ 
vinces and of some other countries in the table following. 
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chapter V.—age. 


PniFattion p«r 1,000 «(tfa» ^puUtion ol difier- 
ent e^nntnea iii c^ttain «g6.penodi. 


Typo. 


Couniriei — 

England and Waloa 1911 (males) 
United States oI Aniericn (population) 
Italy t—do-) 

Union of South Afrioa (—do—) 


India (males) 

Ben^l and Bihat and 
Orissa (tualos) 

Madras (mates) 


/ laai 
11911 
f 1921 
I 1911 
11921 
I 191 


I9il . 


Bombay (males) ^ jgj J ' 

C. P, & Berar (males) { Jgjj ' 

United Provinces / 1921 . 

(males) . 

Burma, Buddhist i 1921 . 

(mal^) *'1911 . 


u.ia 1 

' 15.6U. 

1 

^ And 

i 

309 

i 

334 

160 

321 

33S 

141 


171 

190 

.397 

507 

96 

392 

495 

113 

3S8 

503 

109 

105 

000 

93 

411 

492 

97 

!iS2 

490 

128 

S89 

487 

124 

392 

301 

107 

373 

324 

103 

116 

471 

tl3 

396 

49Q 

105 

378 

303 

in 

373 

314 

113 

376 

498 

126 

393 

483 

J22 


Tlie Indian figures are the result of factors which differ essentially from those 
in western countries, viz., a higlier birth-rate tempered by a high infant death- 
rate, a lower expectation of life and greater fluctuation in the i^ult age-cat^o- 
nfifit owing to famine and epidemics. There is, however, a general conformi^ to 
Sundbiirg's standards in the different types of population; and while we discern 
in the comparative figures of this and the last census an indication of the ten¬ 
dencies which have already been discussed, a decline in the proportion of 
the adults and a corresponding increase in the other categories, each province 
probably has a more or less distinctive standard—the r^ult of regional or racial 
influences—which persists through the clmnge. The distributions all appear to 
be of the progressive tyfie, as measured by western standar^, and would undoubt¬ 
edly be classed as such (apart from the periodical calamities to which Indian 
populations are specially liable), though it b perhaps, doubtful whether these 
standards exacUy apply to eastern conditions. The depletion of adults and 
specially of young married women makes the prospect of an immediate rise in the 
birth-rate unlikely. But the adolescent age-categories are well filled and the age 
constitution is favourable, under ordinary circumstances, to an advance in the rate 
of growth in the later years of the present decade. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE l—ccntd. 


Age distribution ot 10,000 of each sen Ln India and the main provipces—oon*?. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE H. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE m. 


ProportiiH] of children under 16 and i»f persons over 66 to thns^^ aged lii—10; uLsu of iiiarried females 

aged 15—10 per 100 females. 
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CHAPTEB V,— A.QS, 
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SXJBSIDIARY TABLE TV. 


VariatJan in Population at certain age'periods. 
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STJBSmiAKY TABLE V. 


R^poiltfd d^atli'ratt' pvr mlllo in certain Provinces sex and age* 





















































CHAPTER VI. 


IntioducLn^ 

reiSLEiLSp 


Sex, 

113. In the chapter on sex in atnurinlliercts 

fully the more impoitant aspetts of the sex ratio , . nf+hft country. It 

which detetmine the varj iug in this chapter 

would he aiiperfluous to go over this giound _ w\ich emerged from the 

to recopi^teas briefly as fX of tha 

“toS^icl bifertiag that tbsre MS a sonoviao^^^^ 

of Western Europe, where tht worW^ 

otlierwise m fc-aatern Euroland mo p + -th^re k in tbe cen&us 

of India do n.rt greatly diBar. ^am ““^S^Xo be VnaSa^able. In fbc 
of India a aerioua omission ol nomen nas abOT^^^ 

first place the extent ol . W'.irf-ern Eurone ia beyond any figuie 

Indian propoition. ^aU™ -'*»!■'• 

that IS consistent \vith the knonm g Jornalps do not occur in the communities 
on the one hand, the lower proportions ftiv were^ to return 

and regions in which they would be !w^ther hand tU sex ratio* b 

evomen, antong Slnhanunadan,; ^'l^bo 're not to tie ^ retkent to 
sometimes speeinlly loci m S^^P^jS, J^ speaking genernlly, there 

sicoaking nhoirt \Shraex 

are extraordinary d'fi«em« “ptoally any tendency 

do not differ in respect of thep o undoubtedly decrense at each successive 
toivardsthe omission of ccomen cc ould nndoubtertly ^ ^ ^ 

census evith the mcreiising f ‘n„Xo “ f n omra returned since 1901. 

Intd there has been a steady “ “XXrrfoS “vetv is adverse to the 

So far as the statistics are concerned, thereiore, e\ erj luuu« 

tliewy of the ^ ‘'Xn" uell L^rfesturei in the Ufe-hUtory of the 

sexe?inndto rbtoWnlly'ient to account for the predominance of males 
iTj the ooDulation. Sir hadward Gait wrote. , l 

two sexes. Later on in life, ^ ^ . hard work; cstioisiirem all weathets 

the risks to which they arc exposed 111 “ duration of life less than that of 

and acoidtsnta of various lands ^mbiiie JamMtiednties or occupations of a lighter nature, 
w^smen^'hoa^ for themo^t ^ the conditions are altogether difieient. 

Hence the proportion ol icmajes Mwaaujr _ -.nnfofl This feeling exists everywhere, 

Sons ate cm«ly longed for .bis “ t io^^s^sn^^ •• higher 

but it varies greatly m intensity. It is strongest mon^i status and 

Kajput clans, where large sums have to e p iiug vkp p&thans who despise women 

and hold t tilo midwife predicts the birth of a girl, Foimerly 

so stroi^ that abortion is resortca to wn™ 

female infanta were trequenth killed as boo fri,„ art^snlaffe which nature gives to girls 

“ 1 U*. til. in™ .e* r-ik, l«rff ..hd tUewUcH te ie-iicate tl« numter el fep.«k» P« liendfed « per tteewnd 

liLfliEn. 


4 









MAIN STATISTICS, 


14 r 


tuidwtlerv; AUil the eombincd result ia aa oioeesive mortaLty amoDgat young mothers. In 
India almost 6^*017 woman has to faoe these dangera- Lastlyj amongst the loa'er elssaea, 
who form the bulk of the population, the women often have to work as hard as, and some* 
times harder than, the men; and they are thus leas favourably situated in respect of their 
occu]>ations than their siaters in Euroiw,” * 

US. There was nnthbg in the circumstances of the census of 1021 likely to 
occasion any special difficulty in the enumeration of women- The further 
fall in the proportion of women through the result of definite factors operating 
in the decade is indeed an additional argument against the charge of inaccuracy. 
There are, among some ol the ahoriginal tribes of Madras and the Chota Nagpur 
division of the Central Provinces and in Burma, anomalies in the sex proportions 
which the Superintendents think maybe ascribed to defects of enumeration, and 
the difficulties of enumeration in the North-West Frontier areas, combined with 
the low estimation in which women are held there, may account for a part of the 
remarkable deficiency of women in the census figures for those regions. But the 
population concerned is small and the eases form an easily intelligible exception. 
It may be accepted that the return of sex is on the whole accurate and that 
the proportions given represent the existing facts within the margin of error appli¬ 
cable to the enumeration in general. With this assumption we may proceed to 
examine the statistics. 


116. The distinction of sex is mamtained in all the census tables the most im¬ 


portant being, for the purposes ot this chapter, Table V11, in which the statistics 
of sex are combined wuth those for age, religion and civil condition and Table XTV, 
in ivhich they are combined with caste, tribe or race. The sex ratios for the 
whole of India and for the principal provinces and states at the last five censuses 
are given in Subsidiarj' Table I for the actual and natural populatiomt The 
figures of the actual population are shown in the diagram below and those of 
both the actual and natural population in the maps on the next page. _ 


DlAGilAM SHOWrNGTHESe* PBOPQUTIONS PER 1,000 OF THE POPULATlOH 
IN THE PfiOVlNCES^STATESa ASENCIESOF INDIA, teal 
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CHAPTER VI.—SEX. 




Certain points oi interest immediately stand out on an examination of the 
Enures;— 

(i) The difference between the ratio in the actual and the natural popula¬ 
tion, due to the infiuence upon, the figures of migratiofij varies 
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both in degree and direction and is considerable in some of the 
larger provinces, e.g., Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 
Madras and the United Provinces. 

(ii) The sex ratio both in the actual and the natural population is high 
in the south of India and low la the* north. It is higher in the 
east than in the west of the country and it is lowest in the north 
western areas. 

(iii) There has been a substantial decline in the ratio of females to males 
in the natural population since 1891. The fall was heavy in the 
decade 1901 to 1911. especially in the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Baroda, and it has, with few exceptions, in which the Punjab is 
conspicuous, continued in an even greater ratio in the recent decade. 


117. The numbers of each sex being determined, like those of the total popnla- uifmcfim. 

tion. by Ijirth, death and migration it will 
be necessar>' to examine each of these 
factors in turn, dealing first with migration. 

The sex proportions in the actual and 
natural population of some of the main 
provinces are gi\*en in the margin, it will 
be observed that the character of the 
diSerence hetween the ratios in the actual 
aud natural population in any area is 
determined by the direction of the migra¬ 
tion. Among the larger units in Assam, 
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Bengal, Burma and Bombay the proportion of females is higher in the natural 
than in the enumerated population, while in Bihar and Orissa, Madras, Rajputana, 
the Punjab and the United Provinces the reverse is the case. The former group 
contains the regions which receive immigrants and the latter those which send 
out emigrants. The same phenomenon is seen in the case of smaller units, such 
as the Mysore State, where industrial and agricultural enterprise has attracted 
lahonr, and we have already in chapter 111 noticed the low ratio of females in the 
industrial populations of the Presidency end Northern divisions of Bengal. In 
Burma the natural popuhition shows in the last three censuses an excess of females, 
the ratio amounting to about 1,027 per 1,000 mules. In the actual population, 
however, which contains an Increasing number of foreign immigrants, the females 
are in defect and the sex ratio has dropped from 962 in 1901 to 955 in 1921. The 
ratio oj females is compataiiveltjlow in a’pojuilatioffi that coii^oiits a foreign 

element. An exception to tfais rule will however be found in the tea gardens of 
Assam where women are in demand as labourers. The tea garden population has 
a female ratio of 968, which is rather higher than the ratio (951) in the natural 
population of the Province. In the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan the jproportions in the actual population are largely afiected by 
nomadism and migration. In the latter Province the sex proportion of 735 for 
the whole population is raised to 824 if the indigenous population ouly Is 
taken, but even among the latter nomadism influences the figures. 


Its. The sex proportions in the natural population depend on the differential s« prorsTtioBsu 
birth and death-rates, and as, in comparing the numbers, errors of omission in the’’*'*^ 
records, in so far as they are equal for both sexes, tend to cancel one another, 
the proportions based on the recorded figures can be used with some confidence. 

The greater estimation in which male life is held among Indians generally 
would suggest the probability that omissions in reporting vital occurrence's 
would be more numerous in the ease of females than among males, the 
dificrencQ being more conspicuous in the case of births. It is generally 
believed that among certain communities of the Punjab and possibly of the 
United Provinces the reporting of female births is avoided; whether the reason 
be merely the unimportance of the event or whether it has a more sinister 
character it is ditficnlt to say. During severe epidemics again, when the 
registration machinery is generally thrown out of gear, there is reason to 
suppose that a substantially large proportion of female deaths remain un¬ 
recorded, and the comparison between the census and deduced population made 
in paragraph 14 above showed that this was the casein the inffueoKa epidemic 
of 1918. Otherwise, and throughout the larger parts of the rural areas of India, 
the omissions are probably not seriously unequal and the figures quoted for Indian 
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■AraAS at least to indicate the average or standard of the ratios which obtaui 

in difierent regionSj and the tendency and limit of 
the variations round the averages. The sex pro¬ 
portions at birth vary widely in difiereut countries 
at diSerent times, The marginal table gives tJie 
statistics for some countries of the world- One of 
the latest contributions to the subject of mascu- 
Unityat birth is a paper by hlr. S. de Jastraebskij* 
who'has collated and analysed a good deal of the 
recent material on the subject. Among other 
conclusions he considers that there is evidence to 
birth is affected by race, that it is greater in 
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show that masculinity at birtu is , i ^ a ^ 

rural than in urban populations, that it is probably slightly greater m hr^ 
than in subsequent births and that so far as present evidence goes, war raises the 
ratio of masculinity. The proportion of fenmles born per 1,000 males averages 

933 in India for the decade and difiers in 
different tracts of the country. The figures 
for the main provinces for three censuses 
are given in the margin. It will be noticed 
in the first place tnat the variations in 
the birth averages between the Provinces 
substantially accord with the regional dis- 
tribution of the sex ratios which the census 
figures give. Thus the deficiency of females 
at birth, which, so far as is known, is a 
universal phenomenon in every population 
of the world for which statistics are avail- 
able, is least in Madras, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa and Burma and 
is greatest in the United Provinces, the 
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Punjab and North-West Frontier Province, while Bengal and Bombay stand 
intermediate. A downward trend of the birth averages over the twenty years 
may perhaps be distinguisbed io Bengal, Madras and the Punjab, but, though 
there are considerable variations in individual years, it is doubtful ifthevaria- 
tions in the averages are large enough to have any significance. There has been 
however an undoubted rise in the ratio of masculinity in most of the large 
provinces during the last half of the decade, which is in accordance with the 

experience of a large number of countries, 
both those which were affected by the war 
and those which were not, This rise in 
masculinity in India may indeed be a 
mere chance variation, but it has formed 
one factor in the decrease in the sex ratio of 
females which the census figures disclose. 
Variations in the sex ratios in urban and 
rural areas suggest no definite correlations, 
and in any case the registration of births in 
urban areas is too defective to allow the 
statistics to form a v'alid basis of inference. 
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The statistics of birth do not distinguish between religions, races or castes; we can 
only say that they indicate that in the re^ons in which the Mongolian and 
Dravidian race element is strongest, that ism Burma and the south and central 
tracts of India, there is a higher proportion of females bom than in those areas 

in north and north-west India in which the 
Aryan or Semitic strain prevails. This 
distinction appears clearly from a com¬ 
parison between the sex birth-rates in 
tracts where the racial constitution is 
more clearly defined, and receives corrobo¬ 
ration from a comparison with the cens^ 
figures of children under one year old in 
the same areas. The figures in the margin 
indicate the contrast in the present decade, 
the aboriginal strain predominating both 
in the Chota Nagpur and the Cbhattisgarh areas, Similar conclusions ^regarding 
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DIAGRAM showing the PROPORTIONS of FEMALE BIRTHS 
PER 1000 MALE BIRTHS during the DECADE 1911-20 in 
INDIA and PRtNOlPAL PROVINCES* 
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D(AGRAM showing the PROPORTIOMS of FEMALE DEATHS 
PER 1000 MALE DEATHS during the DECADE 1911—20 in 
INDIA and PRINCIPAL PROVINCES. 
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tEe racial influence emerged from tke special enquiiies into the sex composition 
of families, the results of which are reviewed in Appendix VII. Such indications 
as these enquiries afforded were in favour of a larger female element in families 
belonging to the lower strata of the population. Ihese investigations also 
offered distinct evidence in favour of a higher ratio of masculinity in the first¬ 
born child. 

119. The diagram below shows the number of females per 1,000 males atSfinU^fcr 
different age-periods in India as a whole. The curve in the dia^sm ninst be **'®"*"* 
interpreted in terms of a smoothed line, which would soften the ^arp curves— 
especially between 10 and 25—due to the fact explained above that the common 
errors in age declaration are different in the two sexes at ilifferent age-periods. 
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diagram showing the number of females per 1000 MALES 
BY MAIN AGE PERIODS, INDIA, 1921. 
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increase in the proportion of female deaths 
since 1901. The statistics for some of the 
main provinces are given in the margin and 
the variations in the last decade are illus¬ 
trated in the diagrams opposite. Whatever 
the intrinsic value of these ratios may be 
they conform on the whole to the actual 
experience of the period. The douuimnt 
factor in the death-rate of the deeenmum 
eiu^g in 1901 was the toect and indirect 
influence of famine and scarcity, and 
it has been conclusively shown in pre¬ 
vious reports that famine mortality fell 
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in foviui of women from this pertieular canoe has therefore ceased to operate. On 
the other hand plague is a disaasc which ia specmlly fatal to women, whde epidcmc 
S^larial and fever .» sUo generaUy beljeved to canto a pester mcrtahty 

^ong women, 4e r^n in aU these cases probably being the fact that women, 
whM^occupatioiia keep them in the hotoe, are more expi^d to the attacks of 
Snlrr-btoriag iaaecte. There ia little doubt that the mrked nac m the prppor- 
th.Mte^death.4tt of women in the decade 1901 to 1911 was dne to these mflu- 
S wUch continned during thh recent decade, cnlmmatmg m the inaucnsa 
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epidemic, whieh seems tolmve been specially fatal to women and more particularly 
to young married women. The death-rates of the earlier and later peno^ of the 
decade are compared in the diagrams opposite, which bring out the heavy incidence 
of mortality in Icmales in 191i5, in spile of the serious omission of female deaths 
from the records which we have noticed in para. 118 above. 

121. We may now examine in more detail the sex proportions and their tcud- 
eneiesbi the difierent Fiovinces and States. In respect of their sex ratio the 
Provinces retain much the same order at the present census as in^ 1911. i he 
ranee is considerable, varving from a maximum in the actual population of 1,029 
in Jbihar aud Orissa to'a minimimi of 82S in the Punjab. Putting Burma 
aside the general tendency is towards a greater and greater deficiency as one 
proceeds north and east. In Madras, where there has Ijecn a steady fall since 
1901, the natural population contains an excess of 5 females to every 1,000 males, 
but the regional figures of the natural population are obscured by the impos¬ 
sibility of referring to their birth-districts the large number (over 800,000) of 
emigrants to places outside India. Taking the figures of the actual population 
the proportion of females is high in the north, south and western coastal divisio^ 
and low in the Deccan division. The proportion of female birtiis to male births 
has varied widely during the decade round an average of 950, which is slightly 
lower than the average of the preceding decade (958). The ratio was specially low 
at the end of the decennium and to this fact, together with the great fetple 
mortality due to inJluensa, especially in the Agency and Deecau tracts, is ascribed 
the faU m the proportion of females. The Hindus have the highest proportion 
of females among the religions communities, but, unlike the aborigines of the 

Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, tbe tribes b Madras have fewer women 

than men. Nor is it easy to find b the figures of the present cepsite any uniform 
principle, racial or otherwise, running through the ver>' wide deviations b the sex 
proportions of difierent castes in fiouth India. 

In Bengal the proportion of females has been steadily declining smee 1S8L. 
Migration is an important factor in the figures of the actual population, especially 
in the mdustrial areas b the Presidency division, where the sex ratio is low 
as 859. In the natural population females are m least deficiency in the 
Western Bengal districts (984) and the general tendency is^ towards greater and 
greater deficb as one goes north and east, the ratio m Eastern Bengal bemg 
952. The Hindus, w'ho have a smaller sex ratio than the Muhammadans and 
Tribes, contain a large foreign element which is ehiefiy mascuime, but the Super¬ 
intendent estimates the deficiency of females per 1,000 males among Emdua 
born in Bengal to be about 15 per miUe greater than among MubammadaD.s 
born in the Province. The proportions b the castes have been affected by 
migration, but the Bhuiyas, Magbs, Bhumijs and Bauiis have high sex ratios, 
wMe women are comparatively few among the Brahmans, Kayasthas and Rajputs. 
The general conclusion to be drawn from the caste figures is that the sex 
proportion is highest m the aboriginal races and falls as the caste is further and 
further removed from relationship with the presutnably mdigenoua races of 
Ben^^al. The statistics show that the sex ratio at birth, after varying round an 
avemge of 939 per 1,000 males for twenty years, fell in 1914 to 930 and con- 
tmued at this average for the next five years. On the other hand there seems 
to have been a strong tendency, from about 1891 till the begiimmg of the war, 
for the proportion of female deaths b Beugai to rise, though the ratio fell m 1914. 
The proportion of female deaths to male deaths is m defect at every age-period 
except the groups 15 to 20 and 20 to 30, when the proportion rises on an average 
of 1.254 and 1,214 respectively. This average, which is slightly higher than 
that of the previous decade, probably owing to bfiuensa mortality, is mainly 
the result of the custom of premature cohabitation, which is prevalent in 
Bengal and causes a high proportion of deaths b child-birth and an even greater 
mortality due to the after efiecte of child-birth on the health of the mother. 

Ill the United Provmces the sex ratio has dropped from 93(5 m the uatural 
population in 1901 to 902 in 1911 and 896 in 1921. There can be no question 
of greater maccuracy of enumeration, and Mr, Edye ascrilie.s the failure on the 
part of nature to achieve a balance of the sexe-s solely to the custom.^ of early 
marriage, premature child-birth and insanitary midwifery'. He thinks that 
the fall in the proportion of females during the last decade is largely due to the 
increase of masculbity at birth, wdiich began b the year following the war and 
has been progressvely more marked during the second half of the decade, The 
proportions at ages however suggest that, as b other regions affected by the 



DIAGRAM showing in the M AIN PROVINCES of INDIA 
the PERCENTAGE of the FEMALE DEATH RATE (PER 
1000 FEMALES) to the MALE DEATH RATE (PER 1000 
MALES) at DIFFERENT AGE PERIODS. 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING THE NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 
WOO MALES IN CERTAIN PROVINCES & STATES AT SIX CENSUSES. 
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SEX BY BELIGIOK AX1> RACE. 


U7 


influenza epidemic, tLe neatest deflciencj of females at tbls census occurs in the 
adult age-periods, though,possibly owing to defective registration, the differential 
death-rate (922) in 1918 is not conspicuous!}' high* The average death-rate in 
the decade of females per 1,000 males (918) in this province is lower than in the 
previous decade(9D7), when plague undoubtedly selected its victims more frequently 
from among women. 

Outside the city of Bombay, where the industrial and commercial immigra¬ 
tion accounts for a sex ratio of 525, the lowest proportion of females in the 
Presidency is found in Sind, which like the neighbouring tracts of North-West 
India has a permanent deficiency of women. Mr. Sedgwick points out that, 
whether omission of females does or does not take place in the census and in 
registration operations, there is no question that this deficiency of women is iu 
actual life a w'ell known phenomenou, leading to a regular trafficking in brides 
from outside the area. We are forced to the conclusion either that there is actually 
a phenomenal excess of males at birth, such as the registration statistics actually 
show, or that female children are destroyed and their births not reported. From 
an analysis of the statistics of castes in the Presidency Mr. Sedgwick comes to 
the opinion that there is clear evidence that sex proportion at birth b oon^ 
nected with race though climate and environment act as modifying Influences. 

The fall in the sex ratio during the decade is undo^jbtedly due to the selection 
of females by mfluenza and plague and is specially noticeable in the Deccan 
and Karnatak dbtricts. 

In the Punjab the extraordinarily low ratio of females recorded may be due 
in part to defect in enumeration and registration, owing to the disregard in which 
women are held. But apart from such omissions the deficiency of females lu 
certain tracts is well known and there is no reason to impugn the statistics. There 
is a fairly high proportion of female.s in the Himalayan tracts, while the low¬ 
est number of recorded females per 1,000 males occurs in two large areas 
stretching across the Punjab and mcluding the colony areas and the tracts in 
w'liicb. the Sikhs predominate and 'where female infanticide b known to have 
prevailed.* Mr, Jacob can find no e’vidence in support of the theory that 
sex proportions have an hereditarj' or racial basis, the variations noticeable 
between difierent social groups and within single groups at different times being 
difficult to reconcile 'with such an hypothesb. The sex ratio at birth has averaged 
about the same over the last three decades (906 to 909 per 1,000j. The proportion 
of ivomcn fell from 854 to 81T in the decade ending In 1911 owing to the selective 
mortality from plague. The plague factor has been much less important during 
the last decade, but though there is some rise in the sex ratio the proportion 
(826) has not risen to the level of 1901. 

122, The diagram l>elow and the marginal statement show the sex ratio in the trliBioa 

° . Ml ncr. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING'THE PROPORTION OFTWE SEXES BV RELlGlQW, INDIA, I&2I. 
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main religions for the whole of India. The 
figures are however of little value as they 
stand, as they are largely affected by regional 
and other considerations. The bulk of the 
Muhammadans are found in the areas in 
which the general sex ratio is lowest, uis., In 
the North-West Frontier Province, Balu¬ 
chistan and Sind and in the Punjab and 
Bengal. In the last two provinces, where the 
Muhammadan and Hindu communities are 
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CHAPTER VI—SEX. 
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more ne&rly balanced^ tbc ^lubanmiAdans have the higher sex ratio, and in Sind also 

this was the case in Ifll 1, though the heavy 
incidence of induemui mortality on the rural 
Muhammadan community has reversed the 
figures at the present census. In Gujarat, 
where the Muhammadan community is 
fairly large, the Muhammadans have 912 
^ and the Hindus 913 females per 1,000 males. 

The influence of the regional factor in the other direction is clearly seen in the high 
proportion of the women among the Map^illas (1,022) Labbais (1,180) and Sheikhs 
^1,001) of Madias. The high female ratio of the Tribal peoples is with some 
^ceptions fairly consistent, varying from 1,037 in the Central Provinces to 909 
in Bombay, the indigenous tribal race.? of Burma ha\ing a ratio of 1,020. The 
figure for the Christians as a whole is substantially affected by the numbers of 
the Europ^ns among whom males largely predominate ; the aes ratio of the 
Indian Christians of the Madias Presidency, ivho are largely drawn from the lower 
strata of the population, is 1,020. The Jains in Eajputana, which is their home, 
have the high proportion of 1,073 females per 1,000 males, which is considerably 
above that of any other community in that Agency. The Sikhs in the Punjab, 
on the other hand, are conspienoiis in having a sex ratio (764) weli below even 
the extremely low figures of the other communities of the Punjab, though the 
proportion of their females has risen somewhat since 19U (746). 

123, We may sum up the results of the previous discussion:— 

(1) There may be some local tendency to omit females but there are no 
^unds to assume any general omission seriously affecting the 
figures; 


(2) the staldstics of this census conform with the regional distribution 

of the sex ratios shown in previous censuses. The higher sox ratios 
are found in the south and east and the lower in the north and west. 
The deficiency of females appears to increase as we proceed north 
and west ; 

(3) the proportions in the actual population are strongly affected by 

noigration, the ratio of females always being comparatively small 
ia^ a population contaiumg a foreign element especiaUy in indus* 
trial areas; 

(4) the sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years throughout India. 

The statistics of birth suggest that the proportion of females bom 
to males bom has, if ^anything, declined during this period, and in any 
case there has been a marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the proportion of women 
however is chiefly due to (a) the absence of famine mortality 
which selects adversely to males and (ft) the heavy mortality from 
plague and influenza which has selected adversely to females j 

(5) the figiues of the present census support the conclusions that the 

Dravidian castes have a high proportion of children. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L 


.dumber of females per l,0W nralea ProvlRces, States and Agencies. 
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Xuniber of female deaths per 1,000 iiialc deatlis in certain Provinces. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. 


?iuniber of female deaths per 1,000 male deaths hj a^e-perlods to certain Provinces 
for the decade 101 l-SO and for the jear ISIS. 
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CHAPTER Vll, 


Civil CoitiliHoii, 

124. For the purpose of Civil Condition in the Indian Census the population Tb« rrtnrs of citIi 
is classified as unmarried, married or widowed. The instructions in 

Enumeration Book w'ere as follows:— 

“ Enter each person, whotter infant, oHld, or grown up, as either 7 narried, ttnnutrried, or 
undowed. Divorced persons should be entorcd as widowed." 

These were supplemented by further uistructions to the effect that a woman 
who had never been married was to be described as unmarried even though, as a 
' nrostitute or concubine, she had quasi^raarital relations with a man. On the other 
band persons who were xecc^nised hy their community as married were to be 
entered as such, even though they had not gone through the full ceremony, for 
■example widows who had taken a second husband according to the rites 
recognized as applicable to them. 

125, The customs and rites connected with marriage among the various com- «i 

muuities in India have been described in detail in previous census reports. 

will suffice to recall here that, though in ancient times there were forms of 
marriage recognised by Hindu law which were unaccompanied by any religious 
rites, marriage is now ^ong Hindus and Jains a sacrament which must be atten¬ 
ded by certain religious ceremonies. Recent discussion regarding proposed 
'Changes in the marriage laws shows that in this respect Hindu orthodox opinion 
is still remarkably conseiv'ative. With Christians a religious ceremony is in 
India practically universal though not legally essential. Among Alnhammadans 
marriage is primarily a civil contract requiring a proposal and acceptance 
before witne^es to establish the marital agreement. The civil ceremony is however 
almost, in variably attended by the relations of the contracting parties and accom¬ 
panied by religious and customsiy' rites, including the reading of passages from the 
Koran. Among Buddhists also marriage is regarded os a civil contract and as 
such it can be annulled at the instance of either party. Zoroastrians have a re¬ 
cognized religious wedding ceremony and the Tribes have their different rites 
and ordinances for validating matrimonial relations. Divorce is permitted 
in the low'er strata oi Hindu society and among the Tribes, It is legal among 
Muhammadans, Parsis. Christians and Buddhists at the instance of either patty, 

Divorce, however, though fairly common in some communities. Is almost always 
i mmediately followed by re marriage, and the influence on the statistics of widow¬ 
hood of the number of divorces may be taken as entirely negligible. There is 
therefore in the return of Civil Condition little scope for ambiguity or inaccuracy 
A few single women who are living in unregidated relations with men may have 
returned themselves as married and a few widows may have concealed their un¬ 
popular status by gi^^ng some other return; but on the whole the statistics may be 
taken as an accurate and complete classification of the population in the three 
prescribed classes of Civil Condition. It must be borne in mind hoivever that the 
statistics of the married in India cannot be used without close analysis. Owing 
to the custom of infant and child marriage among Hindus and Jains the figures 
contain a large Tiiunbernf unions which are little more than irrevocable betrothals. 

A Hindu girl-wife as a rule returns after the wedding ceremony to her parent’s 
house and lives there till she reaches puberty, w'hen another cereniony is performed 
and she goes to her husband and enters upon the real duties of wifehood. At 
the younger ages therefore the wives are not wives at all for practical purposes 
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though their futwe lives are committed; and from the eugenic point of view what 
is objectionable is not infant marriage itself but the extremelj early age at which 
effective union takes place, gtrla becoming mothers before they are fit for the con* 
ditiou of motherhood, with serious consequences both to themselves and to the 
children whom they produce. 


innr- 126.^ lu all Societies there exist cestrictionB on marriage n'ineh are prescribed 
by rebgion, custom or law and are^ enforced by corresponding sanctions. 
These restrictions ustially have for their object (a) the prohibition of the union 
of relativ es and (6) the preservation of the puritj* of blood of the commum^'' by 
the prevention of unions with undesirable outsiders. In India such restramts on 
marriage are usually variants of three principles, endogamy, exogamy and hy- 
pergamy. The application of these principles to the various sections of the Indian 
population has been discussed in previous census reports, and it was ebon'll, as 
regards the first two, that though the social restrictions may occasionally result 
in some temporary difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of either brides or 
bridegrooms eligible in any particular community, yet the structure of society is 
continually undergoing m^iheations and the rules, with the aid often of appro¬ 
priate fictions and a convenient incuriosity, are usually sufficiently elastic to 
secure that there should be no serious shortage in the matrimonial market. 
Thus it is reported that a paucity of brides among certain castes in Gujarat has 
led to the recent abrogation of the restriction on intermarriage between some of 
the sub castes, and the well-known traffic in brides from Eajputana and Central 
India into the Punjab owes its success largely to a discreet incuriosity as 
to the origin and social status of the women* produced. Hypergamy, which 
roughly means that a woman must be mated into a family which is at least socially 
equal with and if possible is socially superior to her own, is a custom which has 
had and still has ap enormous influence on the social and family life and on the 
petition of women in the communities which observe it. It may have been the 
original cause of the prohibition of the re-marriage of widows and, by limiti n g the 
field of choice for women, it is certainly the main reason of the enormous expendi¬ 
ture which a daughter's wedding so often necessitates. It is undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible for the low sex ratio in some of the leading groups in the north of India and 
parts of the Bombay Presidency. 


pif t,000 hwIm. 


The subject of polygamy has been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more wdves than one, Alubammadans 
being nominally restricted to four. As a matter of practice polyg^iij ^ compara¬ 
tively rare owing to domestic and economic reasons and has little effect on the 
statistics. The margmal table show's the number of married women per 1,000 
VuM&rr cf morritd ftnutin manied men in India and the main provinces. No 

definite conclusions how'ever can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contain a certain 
number of widows, divorcees and prostitutes w’ho have 
wrongly returned themselves as married and (2) it is 
impossible accurately to gauge the effect of migration 
on the figures of the married in auy area. The custom 
of polyaudiy is recognized as a* regular institution 
among some of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
It is also practised among many of the lower castes and aboriginal 
tribes. Its effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small communities such 
as the Buddhists of Kashmir where the proportion of married women to married 
men t$ exceptionally low, but otherwise the custom is of sociological rather than 
of statistical ioterest. 
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127. The statistics of Civil Condition by age, sex, religion uod province arc 
exhibited in Imperial Table VIl and in Imperial Table XIV figures arc given for 
selected castes. The diagram and Tableoppoaite show' for males and females the 
proportion in each main age-group of the married, umuarried and widowed 
in the whole population of India. If we compare these statistLCS with those of 
any western country we are at once struck by three features in the Indian condi¬ 
tions, viz., (a) the imiversality of marriage, (6) the early age of mmriage and (e) 
the large proportion of w'idow's. 
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DIAGRAM &> TABLE SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF UNMARRIED, MARRIED Sr 
WIDOWED PER 1,000 OF EACH SEX HSI INDIA, m\. 
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CHAPTER vrr.—CmL COM>inOK. 
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In the margm i$ ^hown tie number ot male^ and females in the population 

who are unmarried in various countries of th& 
world. The proportion of the young in the 
population is a variable which infinences thes^- 
figures; but as the proportion in India is 
higher than in most other countries this 
factor should tend to soften rather than esi- 
aggerate the contrast. By the age of fifteeu 
the number of unmarrj^ girls in India is 
already as low ae 600 per mille while after 
twen^’ practically every female has been 
married. Among males the usual age of 
marriage is higher, husbands being older than wives. By far the majority of 
men are married b}' thirt}' and the number who remain unmarried after that 
age is insignmcant, fco far as the proportions In the reproductive ages are 
concerned it is the’western not the Indian figures which are abnormal. Marriage 
IS a natural condition for both men and women and celibacy and the postpone¬ 
ment^ of marriage are the result of artificial circumstances and are rare hi 
^latic countries. In India this natural Instinct to marry and to bear and 
^get children has been encouraged by the precepts of religion which, among 
flmaus and Jains, make marriage a duty incumbent upon all, and in all 
Jjidian co min u ni ties encourage the state of wedlock as necesaaiy and desirable 
for both sexes and for the community in general. 

^ Evoiybody mamos, fit or unfit, and becomes a parent at the earliest possible age per¬ 
mitted by nature ■,,. . For a Biodii marriiige is a sacrameut which must be pcrfotme<l 

re^rdJess of the fitn^ of the parties to bear the responsibilities of a mated existence. A 
Hindu m^e must marry and beget children—sons, if you please—^to perform his funeral rite? 
lest his spirit wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth. The very name of son, ‘ Pntra/ 
means one who saves his father s soul from the hell called * Puta.’ A Hindu uiaideo, unmarried 
at puberty, is a source of social obloi^uy to her family and of damnation to her ancestors.’'* 

The Prophet also taught that * when a man mnirles verily he perfects half his refimon.’ 
With this encour^ement and the eicampb of the Hindus before them, to say nothing of the 
fact that a wife is an economic asset, it is not unnatural that marriage should be almost uni¬ 
versal amongst M nha'rnnfiadftnq also. In England on the other hand and in Europe general!v 
apart fiym the increasing inducnce of prudential considerations, there has alwaya been the idea 
underlying^ the te^hing of the Christian churches that ‘ it is good for a man not to touch a 

woman.' ' Why,* auks TertuUian,'should we long to bear duldren.whom when'wc 

have them we desire to send before us ,..,,. ourselves also longing to be removed from 
this most wicked ’world ?' St. Augustine admits that some perEons ask, if all men abstain 
from ee.\ual intercourse, whence the human race will eidst, but he goes on ' Would that all 

would thus (i.c., abstain!-“luch more speedily would the city of God be filled and the 

end of the world hastened.’ Similarly the Councii of Trent anathema’tLsed any person who 
decla^ that the married was better than the unmarried state. It is posable that the 
marriage rate m England to-day is not appreciably affected by teachings of this nature but 
the fact temaiiis that under the influence of Chiistianlty celibacy became for the first time in 
hujnu histojy a faotor ^ of importance and that the tendenoy to refrain altogether &om 
marriage has not in Christiaa conntties met with that opposition from religion with which 
it is likely to meet in India.'‘f 

The number of inales and females who are married by the age of twenty 
is 9 and 25 per cent, respectively of the population of each sex up to that age. 

In Italy, the corresponding proportions are rather less than one in 1.000 for 
males and rather more than one in 100 for femnles. The proportions are consi¬ 
derably lees in western Europe but greater in the Balkans and Kussia, In the 
latter countr)- one male in 120 below twenty years and one female in thirty- 
eight were n^rjed according to the figures of the census of 1S97. The 
marriage of girls at an age when they are still children is a custom common 
among the Hindus and in other communities their marriage at or soon after 
puberty is practically universal. Mr. Thompson calculates on the basis of the 
age tables that the average age of marriage in Bengal is about 1for girls and 
rather under 20 for men. 

• Tit pepatafim Pfeiltjn in tndia. by P. K, Wateal, piig« 3. ^ ' 
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CIVIL COXUITIOK BY REUGIOX. 


15S 


The proportion of widowers m the population, wtz., per cent., does w* 
Prvp^rii^n tciioaM in the pojFuiatHi* differ Widely from thfi dguio for hjuropean 

coimtrlea, hut the number of widows is 
strikingly large. The proportions for the whole 
poptdation and for certain age-periods are 
given in the margin and compared with the 
figures for England and Wales. The large 
numl^er of Indian widoivs is due partly to 
the early age of mairiagc. partly to the 
disparity in the ages of the husbands and wives 
hut chiefly to the prejudice again.st tho re¬ 
marriage of widows. The higher castes of 
^ndus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 
is held to he a mark of social respeetahility, 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted it by W'ay of raising their social status, while Jfuham- 
madans who are cicely brought into touch with their Hindu neighbours 
are apt to share the prejudice. 
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I Sit, The distribution of the population by fivil Condition is lately deter- civu eoiMiaosby 
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religion, and varies 
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which have influ¬ 
enced the statistics in the last decade which wilt be considerwl later. 
The main variations, however, are those which result from the different 
attitude of the conmunlties towards marriage. The figures of the Hindu 
community display in special prominence the three characteristics which 
we have already noticed, and as Hindus form nearly three-fourths of the 
population of India they determine the character of the statistics of India as 
a whole. The Muhammadans have few er married owing to the fact that their 
marriage age begins later, the proportion of females married below the 
ages of ten being half and between ten and fifteen about three-fourths of that of 
the Hindus. At the more mature ages the difference of custom as regards the 
re-marriage of widows is shown in the relative figures of the married and widow^s 
in the two communities, The Tribes marry' later than Muhammadans and have 
more unmarried and fewer widowed, the difference being specially marked among 

the women. The Buddiiists 
marry still later and have a large 
proportion of bachelors and spin¬ 
sters, the proportion of unmarried 
W'omen between fifteen and forty 
belug as high as 13 per cent. 
The figures of the Christian com¬ 
munity are to some extent arti¬ 
ficial. as it contains large numbers 
of converts whose civil condition 
was, up to the time of conversion, subject to the customs of other religions 
This fact must, partially at any rate, account for the high proportion of married 
Christian girls of immature age obaerv'ed in the Bombay and Baroda reports. 
The figures of both the Tribes and the Christians are probably influenced 
by the fact that they contain a high proportion of children in their popula¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPl-ER VII.—CIVIL CONDITION. 
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I2y. The regional hguiea oi Civil Condition ate given in detail in 
Table H at the end of the oliaptei and ate illuBtrated in the diagratu below. 


DIAGRAM SHOWING CIVIL CONDITION BY 
SEX AND LOCALITY 1821 
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Taking the figures of those between fifteen and forty as against the mean of 299 
for males and 52 for females, the proportion of the unmarried stands high in 
Burma, with its Buddhist population who marry late. We recognize again 
the influence of Christianity in the South of India, Cochin and Travancore and 
of Islam in the North-West Frontier Province figures. In the United Provinces, 
Central Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, where the population is Hindu or Tribal, 
the proportion of those who ate not married at these ages is well below the mean. 
The number of married males at the age of 10-15 is negligible in Burma, Cochin, 
Mysore and Trayancore. In Assam and the North-West Frontier Province it is 
2 per cent, but everywhere else it is far higher, in Bengal, Madras and the Punjab 
it is from 3 to 7 per c^nt., against 13 per cent, in Bombay and 21 per cent, in the 
Central Provinces andBerarand the United Provinces, while in Bihar aud Orissa, 
w'hich is still the home of child marriage, it reaches a maTtimum of 22 per cent. 
Among females the prevalence of infant marriage follows the same general direc¬ 
tion but on a higher scale, except in Burma, where there are only four females in a 
thousand married at the age 10-15, Cochiu aud Travancore have 56 and 54 
respectively while the proportion rises to 1*22 in the North-West Frontier 
Province, 218 in Madras, 249 iu the Punjab, 441 in Bihar and Oris&i and Baroda ; 
the highest proportion foTO] being reached in the Hyderabad State. There are 
equalh* striking variations in the population of the widowed. Examining the 
proportions of widowers at ageg 15-40 we find that in the south of {ndia, Bengal, 
Buniia, the North-West Frontier Province and Kashmir the ratios are 5 per cent, 
or less, while in other Provinces and States the proportion is between 5 and 9 per 
cent. Similarly the local proportion of widows is low {68 per niille) in the case of 
Burma, where there is no prejudice against the marriage of widows; in Kashmir, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, where Hindu influences are 
weak : and also in Travancore, where the advanced age of marriage for girls tends 
to reduce the number of widows. The proportion increases steadily from 102per 
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mille in tlie Central Provinces to 106 in tLe United Provinces, 128 in Madi'ss, 
and 134 in Assam and Bihar and Orissa. It is 137 in Bomba v, 155 in Mveore and 
160 in Bengal. 

130, The comparative figures of Civil Condition for five cenisufles are given in comiitrisan «ic}i 
the following statement :— ^rnJiius:efii*iip«. 

Distrihulion h-tj Civil Cotditi&a of 1,000 oj mch «wrf rdufion at each oj the last 

five censuses. 
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The year lOU ended in a period of comparative properity. There had been no 
widesprrad scarcity and, though plague was virulent in places, the mortality from 
it was distributed over a considerable period of time and was local in character. 

Economic conditions were on the whole favourable and mortality normal. The 
resnlt was shown in a substantial rise in the number of the marri^ and a decline 
in the number of the widowed. In the statistics of the present census u e face the 
effect of exceptionally high and concentrated mortality together with severe 
economic pressure. The effect on civil condition has been both direct and 
indirect. >Ve have seen that the age constitution of the population has changed 
The proportion in the prime age-periods, already depleted on account of the 
infant and child mortality of the famines twenty to twenty-five years before, have 
further seriously declined owing to a mortality which selected’ these ages. We 
find this change reflected in an all round decrease in the proportion of the mar¬ 
ried, who chiefly occupy these depleted age-periods, and a rise in the proportion 
of the unmarned foUoadng the increase mthe young in the population. Again, 
within the adult periods, mortality has a double effect on our classification as, m 
annihilatii^ the one party, It transfers the other to the " widowed ” category 
and, smco inffueiiza mortality selected especially women, it increased in greater 
proportion the number of the widowers. In the earlier age-periods the economic 
pressure has made marriage more difiicult and has thus tended to increase the 
proportion of the unmarri^ at periods when postponement of marriage was still 
possible. The change is conspicuous in all the communities but less so among 
Buddhists and Christians, and while in the latter community wddow's have 
increased, widowers have actually declined in proportion. Though the change in 
the age constitution is undoubtedlj' the principal factor in the statistics of Civil 
( ondition, an examination of the figures in the various age-periods suggests that 
there are other influeocea and that the age of marriage both for males and 
females is gradually rising. 

131, The subject of early marriage is one of considerable interest and was dealt i:„jj marniif. 
with fully in the report of 1911. It was shown there that the custom of child 
marriage, Ce,, marriage before the age of ten, was most prevalent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bombay, Baroda, the Centrd India tract and Hyderabad. It was rare in 
.Assam, Burma, the North-West Frontier Provinc'e and the States of Southern 
India. It is not exclusively a Hindu custom, and of the Hindus who are most 
addicted to the practice it is among the lower rather than the higher castes that 
the custom is most rigidly observed. The practical effects of child marriage are 
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two-fold: (1) it implies coliabitAtiou at an immature age, sometimes oven 
before puberty and practically always immediately on tie first signs of puberty, 
resiiltiiig ill grave physical efiEecta upon the girl aud in all the evils of premature 
child-birth * * and (*2) In the event of the husband dying the child-wife is. in the case 
r,i the castes in which the re-marriage of widow's is prohibited, left a widow for life. 
It observed that th^re little evideace in the cenaiis figiijes to suggest 
the practke of infant marriage is dying out, but that any eompari&on with 
t.he figures of the previous census was unsatisfactory as the conditions of the decade 
ending in 1901 n^ere ahnormaL There are various influences which should tend 
to raise the age of ^rriage in the Indian comniiujity. In the first place^ with 
the spread of ^ucation and increasing contact with western ideals* there is un¬ 
doubtedly growing aniong the higher classes a wider realiTsation of the evils attend¬ 
ing thepriictice of infant marriage. The economic factor^ again, if less constant 
in its operation, hiu even greater force, and it is probably to this influence more than 
to any other that is due the change which, as we shall see, the figures of the present 
census show in respect of the age of marriage. Amongst hoys, afid even to some 
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DIAfiRAM SH0WIN6 UNMARRIED PER MILLE OF EACH SEX AT EACH OF THE UST THREE CENSUSES FOR CERTAIN AGE-PERIODS, INDIA. 
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extent also amongst girls, tlie si>read of school education has had a direct 
influence on the practice, siuce parents are often unwilling to withdra w their 
children from school for their marriage before their edncatiou is complete, though 
it has been suggested that this factor sometimes operates in an opposite dic¬ 
tion, where hoys can by marriap obtain frora the parents of the bride the menus 
of pursuing their education into higher stages. It has to be retnembered, however, 
that wliile the educated classes are inclined towards the postponement of m irriat^e 
both for men and girls, there is a strong counter vailing influence In the tendency 
to the adoption of what is held to be an orthodox Hindu custom by those castes 
which are trying to better their status and hope, by exaggerated orthodoxv, to 
enhance their social respectability, it is difficult to estimate the comparative 
influence of these various factors. The circumstances of the latter part of the 
decade have been exceptional, and until we have the evidence which the figures 
of another census will supply it would be rash to attribute to any radical change 
of custom a variation which is possibly the outcome of special economic 
conditions. 


132. The main statistics regarding the distribution and progress of early mar* 

riage are given in the maiginai table and illustrated 
in the map on page i. 5 « and the diagram on the 
opposite page. Whatever be the causes to which 
the change may be attributed the figures clearly 
show an increase in the numbers of those in the 
early age-categories who are still immarried. 
The movement is most marked in the Hindu com- 
Tnuuity but is shared by the other rebgions. the 
change being less noticeable among the Buddhist 
aud Christian coinniimities who are not addicted to 
early marriage. The change is most conspicuous 
„ , ill the age-categories 10 to 15 for women and 10 

borne analysis of the regioual and communal figures will be of 
interest. In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the rise 
in the age of matriage is marked. The number 
of males left unmarried between the ages of 10 and 
is has ri^n from SSeiu ISfll to SOS in 1921, the 
increase in the age-period 15 to 20 being from 594 
to 665. Ihe case of girLs is still more striking, 
the figures being given in the marginal tabic; and 
for both males and females the rise during the last 
decade has been exceptionally high. Commenting 
on those figures, Mr. Thompson uTites: — 
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" It is apparent from these figures that both in Bengal anil in the two provinces together 
there has been a steady liso in the average age at which marriage takes place. This age both 
for males and fomales is very much lower in Bihar and Orissa than in Bengal, but in both it is 
rising and the rise has apjjarently been more decided during the last decade than lu provioiis 
ones. This may have been due in part to the fact that the lust few years weteJuinl ttmea, 
and the greater diflicTilty of scniping together the money necessary to be spent on the price 
to be paid for the bridegroom, the dowry and oruament.s for the bride and the actual otpensea 
of the ceremony may Lave caused soina nuiTrisges to be postponed, but the tendency of publio 
opinion to favour later marriages has been a very sigoilieant one. It has not made anv ap¬ 
preciable impression on the rule that a girl must be married as soon as she has attained pu^rtv, 
for the proportion of girls unmarried between 15 anil 30 is still only 55 per inille and only 
39 per mille in the esse of Hindus, but the practice of marrying girls" very much before thev 
reaclL pubertv is steadily becoming Jc&i command* " 


The tomieiicy varies conaiderably among different castes in Bengal. The Brahmans 
and Baidyas take the lead in poatpemiug the age of marriage of both boys and girb 
and the Bengali merchant cUas, the S ha has. follow closely. The Chasi Kaibartta, 
repreaeuting the Hindu cultivating class, have raised the age for mates bnt still 
favour the early marriage of girls, while the Bausis, the labouring class of Western 
Bengal, who were in the habit of delaying tlie marriage of their girk till they wore 
grown up, now imitate the Hindu.s in marrying their girls 3 miing. Those Santala 
who have adopted Hiuduism also tend to imitate the Hindu custom aud marry 
their girls earlier tban those who retain their tribal beliefs. Among Mill lam mu da as 
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the fcaiyids, who are tj-pical of the better class, show a strong tendeocv towards the 
. pMtponement of marriage both for boys and gtrk. The Darbhanga district of Nort h 
Mihcir jg still the home of infant marriage. In that district U bova and 103 girls 
between 0 and 5 are married out of even^ l.OOO of each ses at that age. The prac¬ 
tice obtains also m the neighbouring districts of Mu^affarpur and Bhagalpur and ap¬ 
pears to extend also to tiie JlubBUimadsiis of this tract. In Bfadras early marriage 
IS commonest among the Kalingis and Kalin]is of the Oanjani and neigliboiiring 
distnctst and there is no sign of any tendency to postponement. Special sortings 
were made of over 720 thousanci slips of women over 15 years old returned as un- 
mailed- Tlie residt was entirely negative. Adult women who remain iinmar'^ 
ried are of all castes, they follow all occupations and the proportion of UteracY 
among them is no greater than it 15 in tiie female population as a whole.”* In 
the L uitetl Provinees the statistics show a general tendency towards tlie post¬ 
ponement of maniage throughout the population which can probably be attributed 
to motives of economy. Generally speaking the higher the caste the later the age 
of marriage. Jlr. Ldye thinks that the prevalence of bachelordom in the higher 
castes IS often due not so much to any shortage of women as to the interests of 
school going. The proportion of children, both boys and girls, under twelve who 
are married IS highest among the Knrmis, Pasis.'KumhaTS, Aliirs and f'hamare 
and low for both sexes among the Saiyids, Kayasthas and Sheikhs and, in the case 
of girls, the Aganvals and Jat<s, In the Central Provinces earlv marriages are most 
common m the ilaratha plain division, and the fact that little tendenty is shown 
hy the hgure.s towards any modification of this practice in this rich-aud prosperous 
^act suggests that the causes of change elsewhere are largely economic. In the 
Hyderabad Mate early marriage is more usual in the Marathwara .portion of the 
State than in lelingana, and the practice which is most prevalent in the lower 
castes seems to have spread to some extent to the Muhammadan, Christian and 
Irtbal con mi unities. Kven the Goods shovv as many as 24 per 1,000 virk mar- 
/ 00 I of age and the proportion for'the Lambadas is higher still 

(28). lu Bam bay Mr. Sedgwick shows that the proportions of fcinalea atill uninar- 
ried in the early age-periods, though lower than in l 9 iJ, do not differ materially 
frorn those of 1891, tiiid is of opinion that there is little evidence at present of anv 
change of custom and that the chief influences affecting the present figuies ai^ 
probably the change^ in the age conEtitution of the population, economic pressure 
and the occurrence in the census year of the Biiihastb festival when marriages 
are proliioited. ^ 

' 1 . States of Baroda and Mysore early marriage is the subject of State 

Illation. iJie laiv in Baroda (Infant Marriages Prevention Law of 1904) defines 
the age at which imrriage is permissible—twelve years for girls and sixteen veara 
for boys. Exceptions are granted in the case of girls between the age 0 / nine 
and tweKe m gpeciJil nud in the case of the Ivadwa Kanbi comniunitv, 

who are accustomed to hold periodical mass marriages, the age has been 
lowered to six for girk and eight for boys. The Act hag been more 
strictly enforced during the decade and the numbem of convictions under 
It average almut 4,0o0 per annum.f It is difficult to gauge to what extent 
this statutoiy sanction contributes to the fail in the number of infant 
marriages, but, as was remarked by my predecessor, the indirect effect on 
public opinion of a definite attitude of the State towards the practice cannot 
beneficial. In Mysore the Infant Marriages Prevention Regulation 
ot 1894 prohibits the marriage of a girl under eight years of age, as well as of the 
inarriage of a man of fifty or over with a girl under fourteen. The Act has been 
admniisrered with considerable leniency during the decade, only eighty-six 
pemons having been convicted under It, and the Census Superintendent 
evidently doubts whether the Act has had any practical iiilluence on the statistics. 
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increase tlie proportion 
of the population in the 
higher age-groups, when 
widowhood La most usual, 
and (t) to increase the 
number of tlic widowed 
in tJiose age-periods when 
the married usiisUy pre¬ 
dominate, The general 
prosperity of the decade 
1901 to 1911 had sent the 
census the figuits, parti- 


In the ^ _^ __^ 

cularly in those areas in w'hich the influenza epidemic was specially virulent, 
show a reversion to tho condition of 1901, when the census followed "the hea^y 
famine mortalit)\ mile, however, famine selected adversely to males, the 
influenza mortalitv was highest among females, and, though it has increased tJie 
number of the ’mdowed generally, more widowers Imve been created than widows. 
That the mortality factor determ hies the statistics is undoubted : but other 
influences have also been at work. The prejudice against the re-marriage of widows 
is deep seated in Hindu social opinion. It is true that Hie disadvantages of the 
custom to society as well as tho evils which the unfortunate claag have to suffer, 
esp^ially those condemned in infancy to life-long widowhood, are now being 
realised by the more advanced classes A considerable number of societies have 
been formed in different parts of India idth the avowed object of encouraging tho 
re-marriage of widows. One of the most successful of these has its headquarters 
in the Punjab where, owing to the well-known paucity of women and the traffic 

in im p 011 e d 
brides, there 
seems consider¬ 
able scope for its 
enterprise, and is 
conducted on the 
principles of the 
Saiiofon Dftanna 
as a Hindu insti¬ 
tution. The 
Sabba claims to 
have caused the 
marriage of over 
300 widows in the 
year 1921 and to 
have over 4,000 
men registered in 
its books who 
desire to find 
widows t-o many-^ 
and the latest 

report shows figures of raam^a and applications in 1922 considerably larger than 
those quoted. Similar societies exist m Hengal, Bombay and South India, while 
the AryivSaniaj and other protestant religious sects are attempting to free the 
community from this obsolete restriction. On the other hand the increasing diffi¬ 
culties experienceti in obtaining suitable husbands for unmarried girls operate, 
in some classes, against a reform w'hich would have the effect of still further 
increasing the comiietation for husbands, while, in any case, the movement 
is 30 far almost entirely restricted to the more educated and advanced sections 
of Indian society and its influence on the statistics is at present negligible. The 
few infractions of the rule which occasionaRy take place m the more educated 
grades of societj^ are still celebrated in the “ reformed " press by cougratuktoiy 
notices. There is, on the other hand, some reason to suppose that the reatrictiou 
ill widow re marriage is actually increasing among the elassee in the lower ranks 
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of the Mcial scale aod is likely stiU fiirther to inciease. The custom is one which, 
more than any other, is associated 'with Hindu orthodoxy, and it is in consequence 
one of the first to bo adopted by an ambitiom^ community which is attempting 
o better its social condition. To inutate the customs of the highest classes is to 
acquire aomc increase of tone and re^eotobility; and this desire to better tbeir 
Btatns whu-b, as the country develops, is gaining in extent and inteiisit^'^ 
es[.ecialiy among the depressed cla^^ses and the aboriginal tribes, finds its first 
expression in an assumption of the most cbaracterLstic and imposing traditions of 
the^ twice-bom castes^ After quoting some instances of communities who are 
trying to revive the custom of nidow re marriage, ilr, Mukerfea. of Baroda 
writes :— 

jUI these ate liowaver tentative and inoro or lees individiial efforts. Xo concerted action 
or wholi^!e movemeat is yet apparent. The truth Is that aJl such efiort* are and will be 
powme^ SQ long as antlioritative Hindu opinion, coptinnes to regard the proliibitioD of widow 
rtymamage as a badge of respectability. Amougst the lower Hindu cast^p the social I v affluent 
secfciona are discountenancing the praotip of widow ro-mamage us actively as any Brahman 
or Varua. GruduaUy^ this question is hecon^iug a pot^t cause of fission lu these 
commuintiesr—the sections disallowing widow re-marriage being hvpetganious to the real that 
allow it. 

In the United Provmces, although the Bhuinhais (340). Brahmans (334), Kayasthaa 
(210) and other high castes have the behest proportion of widow's, the figure^ 
, a tendency among the lowest castes to regard widow re^marriage with 

increasing disfavour; the Pasb^ Bhangis, Chamars and Dhobis aO have appreciably 
more w^idow^s than they had ten years ago.” In the KorthAVest Frontier Province 
the ChamaiSp CbuliraSj Jhmwars^ Machhis andTelis actually have a higher proper^ 
tion of widows than the high caste Hindus. Similarly tlie proportion of widows 
per UOOO females among the Goalas, who are the largest caste in Bibar and Orissa 
^d have been making constant efforts to raise themselves in tie Hindu scale* has 
increa^d slightly* from 168 to 173- But all these individual statistics must be 
interpreted writb considerable caution, owing to the effect already discussed of the 
differential mortality in the decade whicn^ as in the case of early marriage^ 
renders doubtful any conclusion from the figures as to the tendencies of social 
Guntom. 
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135. Prom an interesting comparison of the age ciu^^es of widows Ke-wMitisesE 


ptT JtO&& MtJ\ammadar 


Aged. 

liTing 44 
iRiiowt^ 

1 i-ivinif 49 
of 

1 SCCODd 

1 huibanEtiiii . 



. 1 

0 

^5—10 


4 

0 

10—IS 


is 

10 

IS—20 


41 

40 

20—2fi 



70 

2S—30 


« 100 

lis 

30^35 


. lOS 1 

125 1 

30^0 


. 321 

00 1 


of Siiidtifi and Muh^ininadaija respectively ^^^**"®* 
Mr. Thompson (Ben^l) ia able to dednce 
the approximate statistics of the proportion 
of Muhammadan widows in BengaJ who many 
again. The figures, which are given in the 
uiaigin, are naturally rough, but they probably 
represent the first estimate of the kind that 
has been made and they indicate that the 
proportion of a’idcws in the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity who find second husbands is, ai any rate in 
Bengal, extremely high. 


136. It iageneraUy held that the married have a longer expectation of life than H.rrUat tmi laoec- 
the smgle, and statistics collected m the Udteil States pro^'e<l this fairly conclusively 
for the population there dealt with. The advantage, aceortling to these figures, is 
greatet in middle bfe, and between 40 and 50 the death-rates of married men and 
bachelors are 0-5 and 19*6 respectively. Between 50 sud 60 the difference in the 
rates is shghtly higher and it increases with increasiug age. Some allowance 1ms 
to be made for the fact that the married arc to some extent '* selected lives," It 
IS however faulv certain that the r^ilar life of a married man, the extra care and 
comfort which he receives and his avoiduiice of unnecessary risks are all factors 
which tend m western countries to lessen the chances of death. M'omen appear 
to gam less by wedlock than men and between 20 and 30 the death-rate of wives 
ifi, owing to cMd birth, apparently higher than that of spinsters, though in the 
more advanced ages the wives have some advantage over spinsters. The recorded 
vitel statistics unfortunately do not throw any light on this subject In India * and 
whde the effect of marriage on longevity is possibly paraUel as regards men, it 
IS doub^l if the western experience applies to Indian women, to whom marriage 
te probably a greater strum than for their western flistera. The longevity of 
Brahman widows has formed the subject of comment in previous reports and 
apparently still contmues. 


137. Mr. Sedgiivick in his report for the Bombay Presidency has attempted to™* oi 

show, by smoothed curves of the married population in each religion in the lepro- 
ductive age-p^riod^, tie proportions of effective maFriages in efich commimity^ motseis, 

Ta^g the age-period 16 to 40 for Hindus, Muhammadans, Jabs and Christian 
and 20 to 46 for Parais who manj' later than others, he found that the percentago 
of marned females at these ages per niille of the total females in each community 
in Bombay was Muhammadan 334, Hindu 321, Christian 320, Jain 301 and Farm 
275. He was also able to deduce from the shape of the cur\*e the conclusion 
that, with an equal proportionate incidence of child-birth to married females of 
cMd-beanng age, the mean age of the mother will be lowest among Jams, a little 
lughm ^ong Hindus, considerably higher among Muhammadans and Christians 
and highest of all among Parsls. 


138. We may briefly summarize the results of the discassion in this Chapter 
(1) Marriage is almost tmiversai in India both for men and womem 

(2J The proportion of the married has decreased owing to (o) the change 
111 the agfe constitution of fclio population &tid the decroass io tho 
proportion of the adult population, (6) the mortalily of the 
influenza epidemic, which specially selected married women and 
convCTted their husbands mto widowers and (c) the adverse economic 
conditions at the end of the decade, 

(3) Infant and child marriage is still prevalent, bat there is evidence to 

show th&t the ageof marriage is iucreasiiig especially in the of 
imles. Only b the most advanced classes is there any tendency for 
the age of marriage after puberty to berease. Economic and educa¬ 
tional causes are largely responsible for any tendency of this kind. 

(4) The proportion of the widowed, and especially of widowers, has 

mcre^ owmg to high selective mortality and possibly, b the case 
of widows, partly owmg to the bcreaabg orthodoxy of the lower 
castes and tribe?. 
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SUBSroiARY TABLE I. 


DistrLbutloD by civil condition of 1,000 of each ses* religion and main age-period at each of the 

last five censnses. 
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CHAPTER Vn.—CIVIL COKDlTIOir, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL 




Distribution by ci^U condition of 1,000 of eoch sesc at certain ages in each Province, State 

or Agency. 
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TABLE V. 
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TABLE V — wntd. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


literacy. 

139, In pj^viomjOBDBUs reports this chapter has uaoally been headed “ Educa-Tfc* 
tion ”, a title which might comprehend any range of literary ability from the scrawl 

of a signature on a cheq^ue to the composition of a political leading article. The 
ccnsiia statistics, however, are in fact of a more modest nature, being confined to a 
record of those who can read and wnte. Even so, to understand the meanmg and 
significance of the returns, it ivill be necessary to consider the criteria which have 
been held at this and previous censuses to justify the return of an individual as 
literate. Before 1901 the population was divided in respect of this return into three 
categories^^Yirimig, f,e., under instruction either at home or at school or at 
college: litemttf t.e,, able both to read and write some language but 
not at the moment- under instruction, and i.e., not under instruction 

and not able to rc^ and write any lai^uage. The classification was found, 
however, to be iinEatisfactory and misleading. The group of those recorded as 
learning was depleted by the omission, at the one end, of the younger pupils 
who had recently joined the schools and, at the other, of the more advanced 
students wlio claimed to he literate, and consequently the number of persons 
record^ as under instruction differed suhatautinlly from the corresponding 
statistics of the Education Department. This triple classification was therefore 
abandoned in 190X and the population was divided into the two classes of literate 
and iUUerate. No orders were, however, is.sued as to the degree of proficiency in 
reading and writing required to satisfy the test of literacy, and the decision being 
left in the hands of the local staff considerable variations naturally resulted, A clear 
definition was first adopted in 1911, when it was laid down that those only were to 
be considered literate who could write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it. 

This dehnitiou has been retained at the present census and the returns are therefore 
directly comparable with those of 1911. 

It is not ea^ to compute the degree of accuracy which the statistics represent- 
There arc a considerable number of persons who can read but not write, chiefiy 
Muhammadans who have learnt enough Arabic to be able to read the Koran. 

This class has some pretensions to literacy and has been separately recorded in the 
Baroda schedule. It does not. however, qualify under the definition laid down. 

So far as the human equation is concerned ambition on the part of the public to be 
recorded as literate was probably met by exelusivenefis on the part of the 
educated enumerator, who had the last word in the matter. In the North-West 
Frontier Province, where the sword is more respected than the pen, there is said 
to have been some reluctance on the part of the tribesmen to confess to so 
uiimanly a quali^ as literacy, while there seems in various provinces to have 
b^n an ipclmation for the census staff to interpret the simple and practical census 
criterion in the less clastic terms of a school standard, and to allow literaty only 
to those who had passed the fourth primary course. As will be seen later on diffi- 
culties^appear in the analysis of figures of literacy by age which perhaps suggest some 
inconsistency of rerord, but on thew’hole there is a cousensiis of opinion that the 
simple criterion laid down was easily understood and sensibly interpreted. No 
question was prescribed as to the language of Literacy, as enquiry on this point made 
in 1901 had shown that each person was almost invariably returned as literate in 
his mother tongue. In Baluchistan, Baroda, Kashnur and Mysore, however, 
further information on these lines was obtained and tabulated, 

140. The statistics regarding Literacy are contained in Imperial Tables \1TT acffrinwifl 
and IX. Table V! 11 shows tlie number of literate and illiterate persons of each sex *““***“• 
and religion classified under the age-periods 0-10, 10-15, 16-20 and 20 and over, 

and Table IX their distribution by selected castes. In both tables figures arc mveii 
for pei^ns literate in English.' It must be explained that a change has "been 
made in the mode of presenting the proportional figures given in the tables in this 
chapter. Hitherto it has been the practice to base the ratio of the literate 
on the total of the population of the area or community dealt with. It is, however, 
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now usual in tha reports oi European countries and of America to presume tlmt 
cliildren below a certain age are illiterate and to exclude them from the population 
on which the proportions are calculated. In the present case it is assumed that the 
population below five yeaie old is illiterate and the age-group 0-6 has, therefore, 
been excluded in working out the ratios of the literate m the population. It has 
been suggested that the change brings the figures under the influence of the 
discrepancies to which, as has been seen in Chapter Y, the record of age is subject •, 
but the minimitm age chosen (under five} is sufficiently low to afford a lair 
margin before literacy is usually rcachicd and, in any case, the errors in age 
grouping are probably fairly constant from census to census in the population and 
its dmereut sections so that statisdcal comparisons are not vitiated thereby. 

141. The main figiires of literacy by age and locality are given in the state- Eittot oi LitffMj. 
ment below. The diagram opposite illustrates the regional figures in each sex. 
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The number of persons recorded in the present census in India as literate, in the 
sense of being able to write a letter and read the replv thereto, is 22*6 millions, 
amountragrij children under five years of age be exclucfed, to 82 in every thousand 
of the population. Of males 139 in every thousand at age five and above are literate, 
the corresponding proportion in the case of females being 21. Taking males we 
find that in the ages 5-10, 29 per mille only arc literate ; the proportion rises to 
110 between the ages 10 and 15 and to 174 between 15 and 20 and ther^fter drops 
to 171. The age-group 15-20 is usually considered to be the most representa¬ 
tive period in considering the extent of literacy in the population. By fifteen 
schoolboys have general^ passed the fourth primary standard and can there¬ 
fore read and write without question, while presumably few who have not learnt to 
read ftTid uTite by the age of 20 will acquire that faculty in after Life. At the 
same time it may be argued that the literacy of boys and girls at school 
is only of potential importance and that effective literacy begins at about 20 
years of age. At any rate this drop in the proportion at 20 and over is at 
variance with tiie experience of previous censuses, when the proportion of literate 
males older than 20 far exceeded the proportion between Id and 20. The 
point will be discussed later on when we have more fully reviewed the statistics 
for localities and communities. Meanwhile we may note that the proportion 
among literate females also is highest (36 per mille) at the age 15-20 and 
falls to 20 ]>er mille at 20 and over. Apart from Burma, where monastic 
education is traditional and more than half of the population over five years 
old is literate, we notice in the map below the high standard of literacy round 
the coastal tracts of eastern, soutoem and western India, as compared with 
the mass of LUiteracy in the purely agricultural population of the northern 
and central portions of the country. We can recognize various inffuences 
in tbia distribution—economic, poUtical, social, religious and even racial. 
Literacy will always bo high in commercial and industrial tracts and in the la^ 
cities round which they lie. The growth in Bengal of the middle class, with its 
exclusively clerical traditions, is the result partly of the system of land tenure in the 
regularly settled tracts and partly of the political iistoiy of eastern India, where 
conditions have for long been more settled and peaceful than in other parts of India. 
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Tbe proportion of literncy varies considerably witbin the boundaries of the 
provinces. Thus in Assam the ratio per mille is &3 in the Surma VaUey and 70 in 
the Brahmaputra VaQey. In Bengal the central portion which containa the 
metropolis is the most literate, having 143 literate persons in every thousand ; the 
western division has 127 literates while the east and the north, with 91 and 76 
respectively, are much more backward. Orissa again has a ratio of 79 
per mille; South Bihar has 66, aud North Bihar only 45, In the Bombay 
Presidency the proportion of literates varies from 156 in Gujarat to 62 in Sind. 
Literacy is naturally more prevalent in South Burma which is more highly de¬ 
veloped than the northern tracts. Literate males are most numeroua in the 
central division and literate females in the Delta and in several districts in 
Burma more than half the population is literate. The Nerbudda Valley, 
which contains many good sized towns, has the largest proportion of literate 
males (131 per tniUe) in the Central Provinces and the Ohota Nagpur States 
the smallest (18 per mille). In Madras the West Ckiast is the most advanced 
having 119 literates per thousand, the Agency division being the moat 
backward. The Suh-!ffimalayan tract in the Punjab, which contains ten 
cantonments and a large number of troops, has a proportion of 51 literates per 
mille while the North West Dry Area, where there is only one cantonment, has 37 
only. In the United Provinces ad the natural divisions, except the Sub- 
Ri^layan East which is stationary, have progressed fairly uriiformly though 
the standard is not high, the best educated part of the province being the West 
Himalayan districts with a proportion of 143 males and 14 females literate in a 
thousand. The strength of the Christian Church, with its wide cducationaE 
orgamzation, has done much to raise the standard of literacy in south India, 
eqiecially in the states of Cochin and Travancoie where, as also in Mysore, the 
progress is also due to the energy of the a<lministrations in furthering educationat 
advaacement, a very hi^ proportion of the higher castes in these states being 
now literate. 
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142. The talile below Eliowstlie progress of litera^^ in the populdtion of the prastM «t oicrarr. 
main provinces since 1911. 
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The number of literate persons in India has risen during the decade froni IS-5 to 
22-B millions, or 22 per cent, against an increase in the population of 1*2 per cent. 

If persons under ten years are excluded the increase of literate mates is 16 and 
that of literate females is 71 per cent. The improvement which, as will Ije seen 
from the table, lesnlts in raising the proportion of literate males from 140 in 1011 
to 161 in 1921 in the population and of literate females from IS to 23, is shared 
by every province and state though in varying degrees. It is remarkable in 
Burma where a large proportion of the Buddhist population passes through the 
monastic schools. The standard of education in the.'^ schools is however of an 
elementary character, and it is probable that, had any higher educational test 
beeu applied, Burma would have held a far lower position in comparison with 
other provinces than that which it now occupies. Of the other British Provinces, 

Assam, Bengal and Bombay are the only three where there has been a marked 
improvement in the proportion of literate males since 1911 , while in foreign 
territory the high progre^ made in the enteiprising states of Baroda, Travancore, 

Cochin and Jfysore is conspicuous. In Baro^ compulso'iy education has 
been enforced since the year 1006, and the discussion in the Bombay and 
Baroda reports regarding the effect of the measure on the statistics of 
literacy, aa compared with those of Kathiawar and British Gujarat, will interest 
students of educational policy. The Baroda State has not yet caught up 
the lead which British Gujarat had over it in 1901, though in the proportion of 
literates iu the school-going ages 10 to 20 the State is now ahead. It is difficult to 
gauge the effect of the influenza mortality on the comparative statistics of literacy, 
but the incidence of the death-rate must undoubtedly have been heavier in the 
illiterate rural population than among literates, and the high percentage of 
increase in literacy in the Central Provinces must owe something to this selective 
factor. On the other band Ufr. Edye, writing of the progress in the United 
provinces, remarks; '' The advance (since 1911) would certainly have been 
^eater had not the influenza epidemic discriminated so markedly against persons 
between 20 and 36 years of age ; figures have not been abstracted for this age- 
period, but it must certainly contain a greater proportion of literates than any 
other of equal length. But it would be dangerous to attribute the want of 
educational progress to the influenza epidemic as a whole. Literates are concen¬ 
trated in the well-to-do classes and these cannot but have resisted the disease 
better than did the poor.” In Assam, where the total population increased by over 
13 per cent., the high rate of progress has been well distributed over the 
province and literacy, especially in the Hill tracts, owes much to misdonaiy 
enterprise, while in the tracts of North-Western India the concentration of military 
forces is probably the chief factor in determining the trend of the figures. 

143. Though the number of literate women throughout India is stiU small and uumc; wboM- 
their proportion ve^ low among the more backward peoples of the Central Prov-*^'"***^ 
inces, Bihar and Orissa, Rajputana, Kashmir and Hyderabad, the fact remains that 
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there has been steady advance in the education oi girls in the last twenty years, 
literacy is an indication rather of culture than of chdlisation, and while there is 
nothing inherent in the Indian tradition that should prevent the development of the 
education of the male population, the case is, except in Burma, difierent in regard to 
women. The spirit both of Brahmanism and of Islam is distinctly opposed to the 
education of the female sex \ and there is little doubt that the women of India owe 
the growing facilities oSered them for acquiring literacy to the inBuence on the 
male section of the community of foreign standards and ideals. That the 
education of women is uunecessaiy, unorthodox and dangerous, is still the stand¬ 
point of a large section of Indian society. !t is still the predominant attitude 
of the Muhammadans and Jains of the better class, though in the case of their 
men the ability to read and write is for the former a reiigioua obligation and for 
the latter a professional necessity. The scheme of Life which orthodox tradition 
imposes on the women of luma presents obstacles to education which, if not 
insuperable, are at least formidable. The customs of pitrdah and of early mar- 
riz^e limit ^c number of girls in the schools and necessitate the withdrawal of the 

majority before they have had a fair oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire any lasting knowledge of 
letters, while the orthodox attitude of 
society towards women who accept any 
public position accentuates the difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary supply of profes¬ 
sional teachers. It ia onl}', or at least 
chiehy, when the general advance of male 
culture has reached w'eU beyond the stage 
of mere vernacular literacy that the atmo¬ 
sphere becomes favourable to real progress 
in the iustruction of women ; and u the 
extent and progress of literacy among, 
females usually follows closely the statistics 
for males it is because the higher cultural 
advance of the latter, which causes the 
improvement of the condition of women, 
is built up on the basis of elemcntaty 
literacy. The percentages in the margin 

K 've some indication of the results of 
cal effort in female education, but are 
dangerous to use without reference to the 
absolute figures which are therefore given against them. 
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144- The statistics of literacy by religion are exhibited in the annexed iliagram 

and, in more local 
detail, in subsidiary 
Tables I and III at the 
end of this chapter. 
Almost all the Parsis 
and most of the Jains 
are traders for whom 
literacy is essential 
for business. Of the 
latter more than half 
of the males are able 
to read and write 
but only 9 per cent, 
of the females; but 
while Jain male 
literates have 
slightly there 


risen 
is a 


5040.^—Thfr pKii|«rtlbhi ifl. tUtt itABTiJn Mr Ml 

more decided increase among literate females. The proportion of Bud^ist 
males who are literate is slightly below that of the Jains, Wt their women are 
conmderably more advanced. Of the Christians 285 per mille are literate, but 
in their the sex inequality is much smaller, the proportion of literate 
females being more than half that of males. 
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The Hindus have one literate person in every thirteen; for males the ratio is 
one in eight and for females one in sixty-three;) the proportion for noialea having in¬ 
creased in the decade from 116 to 130 per nulle and that for females from 9 to 16. 

The proportion of Sikh males who are literate is less than that of Hindus. 

Literacy is valued by the Sikhs for the religious exercise of reading the fi'ra/rfA 
and is said to be easy to attain, as the Gannukhi script is imt difficult to 
master. But the Sikhs are heavily recruited from the lower illiterate classes 
and this fact accounts both for their low standard of literacy and for the 
decline from 12! to 107 per 1,{X>0 in the last decade. The Census Superin¬ 
tendent of the Punjab writes :— 

" The educational stagnation of the Sikhs is possibly due to a real increase in literacy 
-combined with a diininutioii arising from tbe conversion of the compaTatively illiteiato ^iashabi 
to the racks of Sikhism....Another factor in the situation is possibly the fact that a knowledge 
of Gurmukhi is not a key to any GoveTiiinent appointmenjb ia the same way as the Urdu lan¬ 
guage Is. and this may to some extent explain the growing neglect of the national language 
of the Sikhs.” 

One Muhammadan male in 11 and one female in 116 can read and write. 

The low position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact that in Bengal, the 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agiicultroral. Where they are iu the minority, as in the Central 
Provinces, United Provinces and Madras, they are usually town dwellers 
and have a considerably higher proportion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces ©"very stratum of society and the proportion of literacy among 
Hindus b seriously afieoted by the inclusion among them of the vast mass of the 
lower rural classes. It will be found later on that some of the higher Hindu 
-castes have more literate males than the Parsis, whUe others are on a level with 
•or even below the aboriginal tribes. 

145- The procedure observed in compiling Imperbl Table IX, showing literacy 
by caste, was to select a sufficient number of caste groups to give an idea of the 
progress of education in the various strata of society. The main atatiatica of thb 
table have been reduced to proportional figures for some of the main caatea in 
■subsidiary Table at the end of this chapter. The castes are arranged there in 
order of merit in literacy and though, speaking generally, literacy is connected with 
social position, occupation b a strong modifying influence so that, for example, 
the professional and trading classes to whom literacy b essential not unfrequently 
stand higlier than castes above them in the social scale. The low position of the 
Rajputs exemplifies thb point. Theexteutof literacy of individual castes varies 
iu provinces and states, and it b sometimes the case that high castes in one area 
are less advanced in respect of literacy than castes of far lower rank elsewhere. 

Thus in both Assam and Bengal the Baidyas ate ahead of the other castes 
in literates both male and fetoale, more than half of the Baidya women in 
Assam being able to read and write. In most provinces the Brahmans 
have a high proportion of literate males, though in the Punjab and N.-W. F. 

Province the Khatris and Aroras lead and in the United Provinces the 
Kayasthas (523} and Aganvalas (308) are far ahead of the Brahmans (191). lu 
Madras there are marked variations in the various sub-castes of Brahmans, the 
Tamil Brahma us having the largest proportion (715) of literate males and the 
Malaya him (210) of literate females. Among Muhammadans the B okras in Bombay 
and the Labbab and l\Iappillas in l^Iadras have a comparatively high degree of liter¬ 
acy and in the United Provinces the Saiyids are even more literate than the 
Brahmans. Literacy among the “ depressed classes " and aborigines is naturally 
rare. The comparatively high proportion of literates among Bantal women in 
Bihar and Orissa is remarkable; but something of the same sort b seen 
among some of the tribes of the Central Provinces who send their girb freely to 
the mission schools. It is annecessary further to recite figures w'hich are shown 
more clearly in tabular form, and as the local varbtions are cO'nsiderable the 
subject is beat studied by reference to the provincial reports. 

146. In the whole of India 2'5 million persons or 160 males and 18 females ia Entiiaii. 
in every ten thousand persons of each sex aged five and over can read and 
write English. One in thirty males in Bengal and one in forty-three in Bombay 
are literate in English. In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion b 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and the United 
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Provinces it ia below 1 per cent. Of the St-ates Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent, but in others the proportions are much 
lower. More than half the number of ParsI males and one-fourth of their 
females tan read and write English. Of Christians nearly all the Europeans 
and many of the Anglo-Indians are literate in English; but except on the southern 
coast English literacy is rare among the Indian Christians and the regional pro¬ 
portions therefore largely follow tho racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total populations, are small, some of the 
higher castes have a fairly large number of English-knowing members. 
In Bengal about half of the Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, while in Madras more tlian u quarter 
of the Tamil Brahmans can claim this accomplishment. Of the Jains in 
Kathiawar nearly a tenth are literate in English though the Chaturth 
Jains of Kolhapur, who are cultivators, are less Literate than the average of the 
Presidency. That substantial progress has been made since last census in the 
acquisition of English is suggested by the fact that during the decade the 
number of males kuowiug English rose by 51 per cent, and ^at of females by 
57 per cent.; but the figures are too small for percentages of this sort to 
be anything but misleading, and the variation in the proportions shown 
in subsidiary Table I \' or in tho actual figures is a safer guide. Among the 
main Provinces the greatest progress Las been made by Bengal, Assam and 
Bombay and in the States bj’ Cochin, Travaiicore, Mysore and Baroila. 


H7. The proportion of literates in urban is naturally much higher than in 

rural areas. The statement in the margin 
exhibits tbe advantage which the inliabit- 
ants of large towns possess as regards 
literacy over those of rural tracts. The 
proportion of literate males is three times 
and that of literate females six times 
as great in cities as it is in the general 
population. The reasons for this difierence 
are obvious. JJfe in cities is clearly more 
conducive to the diffusion of literacy than 
life in the villages. The cities are the 
centres of social, intellectual and commer¬ 
cial life, Tiiey contain the principal law- 
courts and some of them are the head¬ 
quarters of Government. They are better 
provided than the villages with schools 
and they contain most of the higher 
. educational institutions, at which persons 
who have already acquired the census standard of literacy in other districts 
come to puraue their studies. Of the three Presidency towns Calcutta has 53 
per cent, literate males and 27 per cent, females, Madras 50 and 19 and 
Bombay 31 and 10 per cent, respectively. The eight cities and selected towns 
of the Punjab contab 212 literate males and 02 females in every tJiou.sand of 
either sex as compared with 74 and 9 m the Province as a whole. 

14S. Of the attitude of the average Indian public towards literary education 
the Census Superintendent of Mysore, himself an Indian, writes:— 
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“ dctennincB literaoy ia any community ie in the first iaHtonce the nature of the ocou- 
pationa it ueually f€J]owa,that is, whether they are auch bb require a knowledge of reading and 
writing, and in the second instance Vihether there ace any £p4.K!iaS facilities within reach which 
attract the jnenibcrs of the community to leam, though ^etc be no great need for the Icaoiliig. 
The puiBiiit of lettere purely os means for intellccbal growth is mostlv a figo^etit of the 
theomta.” 


Mr, Thyagarajaiyai proceeds to trace tlie dominant infiuence on education of 
utility, based on occupation and sometimes modifietl, as in the Christtau community 
and. to a certain extent m towns, by opportunity, through the various social and 
communal sections of the population. The discussion at least emphasises the 
fact that, unlike the more advanced centres of Europe where ignorance of letters 
hides its head, there is in India as yet no general tradition of literacy. Mr. Edye 
(United Provmces) remarks:— 
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" Every district oflicerfcjiowrs that boys who will leave these fpriman') achoob before 
they have Jo&mt to read and write form a b% proportion of the total’attendance. The- 
parents of such a boy never seriously intend that he should be edacated. They send him 
to school and leave him there so long as he is in the preparatory or even in the lower classes, 
because this is a cheap way of keeping him occupied and out of niiachief; because they are 
pressed to do so by tbc schoolmasiter—or even by his superiors—who want to improve 
the look of their returns ; or jierbaps in case he shows a special aptitude for learning. They 
take him away as soon as the expense increases and he can make himself useful in held or at 
psture. This attitude is natural enough. What has bean emphasised in the last two reports 
is still true of the villager, if not of the towns-nian. He does nut desire education for his child¬ 
ren for its own sake, but only aa a means of obtaining employment. There is thus no motive 
for educating the boy who is destined for the plough.” 

Tills attitude towards education is perhaps changing in the more advanced 
areas, hut that it is widespread will he admitted hy eveiy student of rural menta¬ 
lity in India. The question then how far literacy, imposed on an indifferent 
if not unwilling people, is retained when no longer needed is one of some 
interest, and the subject has been studied in various provincial reports on 
the basis of such figures a sure available of the age dasaification of literate persons 
at auccessiye censuses. We have already seen that the percentage of literate males 
rises continuously from 29 in the age-period 5-10 to 110 in the group 10-15 and 
174 in the group 15-20, So far the progression of the figures is according to ex¬ 
pectation and follows the sequence shown in previous enumerations. In the ages 
of 20 and above there is, however, considerable variation. At the Census of 1911 
the number per mille of literates in the ages 20 and over substantially exceeded the 
proportion in the group 15-20 (150 against 144). Commenting on this some¬ 
what unexpected rise Sir Edward Gait remarked:— 

“ The steady rise in the proportion up to the age-period 15-20 is readily intelligible, but 
it is not so clear why there should be a further rise amongst peisodR aged 20 and over. It will 
be aceu further on that education is steadily spreadiog ; and it would seem, therefore, o 
priori that the proportion who are literate between the ages of 15 and 20, t.e,, amongst persons 
who have just passed the ordinary school-going age, should be larger than that amongst older 
persous, many of whom passed the school-going age at a time when the opportunities for 
learning were far smaller than they are now. Three reasons may be adduced to account for 
this apparent anomaly. The firet is that, even at the age of 15, a boy’s education is some- 
tiniea not sufiicioitly complete to qualify him to be classed aa literate in the sense of being able 
to write a letter and to read manuscript. The second is that, in the case of youths, the 
eniiiueratora were perhaps apt to be stricter tlianat the higher ages, when they would more- 
read dy accept an aairniati\'e answer to the question “ Can you both read and wiite ?” Thirdly 
amongst the trading classes, who generally have a large proportion of literate persons, the 
knowledge is picked up gradually in the course of husirtess and a youth may often be 20 years 
of age or even older before he is fully eompeteut to read and write.” 


At the present cemms the proportion of those of 20 and above drops to 171. 
but the decrease is not by any means shared hy all provinces and communities as 
will be seen by the figures in the statement herow. 
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Even if we presume that the three factors described above have not been suffi¬ 
ciently influential to override the natural trend of the figures the difficulty in ex¬ 
plaining the local and communal variations is not overcome. 
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ffUttPAHeon irith 149. Further cli^rcuIti^A appear when we attempt &nj comparison Between the 
riMBcrtS*.** numbers who were literate in the age‘groups 19—20 in 1911 with those returned 
as literate who are 20 and over at this census and must therefore inelude the survi- 
vora of the former group. This comparison has Been the subject of study in various 
provinces, fn Bengal Jlr. Thompson to obtain greater accuracy graduated the 
literates returned in each of the ages from 10 to 29 so aa to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the vagaries of the age returns. He writes: — 

" The apparent ct^nolxiaion U that the pioportioa literate steadily iucreasea from the 
age of ID right up to the age of 27. It ia posable that mortality is greater among the ihitente 
tlian among the literate and that a certain naniher teach them^ves to read after they 
have reached maturity, but the result ia an unexpected one and must, 1 think, be taken as point' 
ing to the concluaion that whether there has been lapse from literacy to any great extent or not, 
it has not been admitted in filling up the eansua achedulea." 

Mr. Lloyd (Assurn) arrives at much the saifie conclusion, He compares the 
actual figures of literates returned in age-group 20-30 In the two districts of 
Kanirup and Gaehar with the literates returned in the age-group 10-20 in 1911 
and finds a very large excess in the former group in each district. The results 
of similar calculations in the figures of Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Travaucore 
and Baroda are much the same, and all that we are in a position to say is that if 
there is, os may Be expected on generaJ considerations, any lapse from Literacy in 
the higher age-periods at any rate it does not appear in the census statistics. 

romparisAii witb (be 1 50. It wiU be of interest to compare the projrress of instruction accorditio tn *bo 

tctqnu oI EdncHJon 
l^ejnitJDCst. 


statistics issued by the 
Education Department. 
The comparative figures 
of the numbers of insti¬ 
tutions and acholars in 
the last yoiir of each of 
the two decades are 
shown in the marginal 
statement. The total 
number of scholars is 
.. now 8‘3 millions, the 
proportion of female scholars being barely one-fiftb of that of the male. In every 
hundred scholars 63 are Hindus, 24 Musalmans, 4 Christians and 9 othera. Of 
the 03 Hindus, again, 11 are Brahmans and the rest non-Brahmans, while of 
the latter 6 per cent, belong to the depressed classes.” 
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The majority of the pupils, viz., 76 per cent., 
are in the primary ecbools and of these 
nearly half w-ere at the most rudimentary 
stage. Only a limited number of these pri- 
mary students proceed further with their 
studies and of the remainder probably tho 
peater portion relapses into illiteracy after 
leaving school. The ahortneas of time pass¬ 
ed at school by the average pupil who 
ent^s a primary institution, the imperfect 
uattire of the instruction and the irregular¬ 
ity of the attendance undoubtedly account 
for the fact that the figures of literacy 
are less than would be expected from 
the figures pf school attendance. The 
comparative figures of literates (census) 
and pupils (departmental) are ^iven in the marginal table. Except in Burma, 
where conations are exceptional, there is some resemblance between 
the proportions in columns 2 and 4, the Latter column representing roughly the 
student ages. It has to he remembered that the figures in column 2 exclude 
those who are studying in their homes or in indigenous Institutions outside the 
jivisdiction of Government. If, however, the figures in columns 2 and 4 represented 
the' outti^ at the age of 20 of youths who had a fair knowledge of reading and 
wntmg the proportions in column 3 should clearly he considerahly higher than 
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they are. The subject has been dealt with in some of the provincial reports 
in ^eater statistical detail, Mr. Jacob (Punjab) points out that literacy 
among boys and girls at school is only of potential importance and that " effective 
literacy *' begins at about 20 years of age; judged from tliis point of view there has 
been practically no progress in the Punjab during the decade. After collating 
the statistics of the educational department with those of the census Mr. Jacob ob¬ 
serves :— 


Liifrisit o^xT ^6 for iht Punjab ai\d 


Punjftl) 

DeJbS 


mi 


1921 

(S 1 O.OW 


Total 


64S,453 


Tcjial i9ialtj ovtr for PunJ^ilf and iJelkL 

I » « * liOSSfc Ji Uii 


Fudjab 

Delhi 


Total 




7,303,-0^ 


** Thus while o^ra-seholastic Uteiatce below 20 have decreased by 19,000 persons, conse¬ 
quent on the closing down of many private educational iustitutione during the decade, there 

has been a very slight increase in the numbera of 
eartra'scholastic literates of all ages. The results 
suggest that the efforta of the Department of 
Education to increase the literacy of the Province 
have been almost completely nullified by the 
diminution in private ^ucationalenteipriae. It 
is not surprising therefore to find that “ effective '* 
male literacy, which we may regard as a touch- 
atone of the utilitarian vuiue of education, has 
advanced only from 9*45 to 9-65 per cent, for the 
whole of the Punjab and Delhi. The relevant 
figures are noted in the margin." 

Basing his calculation on the number of males who enter on their twentieth year 
evei^'" year and the proportion of literates among them according to the census 
Mr. Jacob estimates that 22.000 literate males of the age of twenty wiU have to be 
turneti out to maintain the present standard of 9*7 per cent, literates over that age ; 
while in order to work up and maintain a standard of 20 per cent, literate males it 
would be necessary for the Education Department to turn out 45,000 literate males 
every year. The actual outturn is 47,000 at present and the Department hopes to 
increase it to 00,000 daring the next decade. But considerable allowance has to 
be made for lapse from literacy which is common among boys even after four years 
of schooling. Assuming a lapse of 10,000 per annum, leaving 50,000 stable literate 
males, Mr. Jacob calculates that the number of literate males in 1931 would be 
814,803 giving, with a rise of 5-5 in the total population in the decade, a percentage 
of 13-2 of literate males as compared with 9'7 at present. 

A^. Edye (United Provinces) uses the departmental figures of expenditure 
on primary schools to calculate roughly the cost of producing a literate. He 
writes:— 


" The census statisticH are not concerned with degrees of education, but only with mere 
literacy, which is. generally speaking, the product of the primary schools. Literate of the age- 
period 10-20 found in 1921 represent roughly the eflcottve output of the pritnaiy schools for the 
decade. Theae amount to 414,000. Direct expenditure incurred on primary education dur¬ 
ing the same period was about two and a hall croroa. The expenditure of the previotte decade 
cannot have been much more than one and a half crores : the figure for 1901-02 wae Bb. 14,10,000 
and for 1910-11, Bs. 17,75,000. Literates of the age-period 10-20 aumbered 339,000 in 1911^ 
In the decade 1901-11 the cost of production of a literate was therefore Ks. 40. In the present 
decade the oorreepouding cost of production has been Es. 60. But the additioual 25,000 
literates produced have cost a crore, or Rs. 4,000 each."* 

Such calculations are interesting, but it is doubtful if the two sets of figures 
will stand inter-manipulation of this kind. 

•The* roui^ti oJculfttioafl indmdQ tk part flf pfcdudlCl^ a lftArm(i? in tJlffl dttmd# Pxpiuditw Oft boiJdmM wliicli 

will bJa> bo iiBod t<fr prodDoing; KtciHiie* in luituo decades, Thii it Eair for DcrUung to dcbil^ for «*t of 

bmidingfl med iii thii |>xii, paid Cor in ptwioftff dccadf-«. 

Th& uguoient to ol COtlftO ^tinted hy ol fall in Talue oi money. But lb* EducaCion D*jiaiiinf-nt Waa 

not mpeh bJccUhI th?rc^—in tJo matter of utottofl and the lilt*—till llw? l*«t yM or two of the dccadc. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Laiisna;;e. 


t■l^adtl«iDry 


Tb^ natam [oE the 
rHara^ 


15L As with tlie athEography so also in the case of the languages of India 
much of the pioneer work has been done in oonnection with the decennial census ; 
anti the interest in the subject, which eventually led to its complete and systematic 
treatment under expert, direction, is largely due to the contributions made by 
census officers in their reports. The copter on Language in the Indian 
Census Report of 1901 was written by Sir George Grierson, and since that time a 
scientific linguistic survey hag been mide, under his supervision, over a large 
part of the continent. The results of these studies have appeared in the series of 
volumes of the Linguistic Survey which have been Issued from time tj time 
during the last ten years. The languages and dialects are there dealt with indivi^ 
dually in their place in the classified scheme according to locality and philological 
affinity and in each case an estimate is given of the approximate number of 
speakers, based on an analysis of the census figures of 1901 and 1911 collated 
with the figures arrived at in the course of the Survey operations. The Survey 
records cover the whole of the Indian Empire except parts of South India and 
Burma, and there thus remains little of scientific interest which the census can 
now contribute, though copies of the reports of Census Superintendents have 
been sent to Gr. Grieraon for use in his work. At the present census In¬ 
formation regarding dialects was not asked for but the languages recorded as 
spoken have tjeen cia^gified according to the scheme adopted in the Linguiatic 
Survey and compiled into the usual tables, and comment in this chapter will be 
confined to a discussion of the meaning and significance of the figures and such 
points of interest as appear to emerge from them. In regard to Burma the 
circumstances are different, ft wa.s thought advisable to take the opportunity 
to obtain an improved linguistic and ethnological record, and Mr. L. F. Taylor 
of the Indian Educational Department, who hatl collated the reports reociverl 
in the preliminary stage of the Linguistic Survey and prepared the grammars 
and gramophone records of languages, w-as placed on special duty to assist the 
Superintendeut of Census Operations. Mr. Taylor has carried out the clas-si- 
fication of the languages of Burma as well as the compilation of all the figures 
shown in the Burma tables, and has provided, in an appendix to the Burma 
Report, an article dealing with the indigenous languages and races of the province 
and explaining the system of classification adopted. 

152. The main inatrnctions issued to the enumerators for filling up the 
column of the schedule for languages were as follows 

" Eater the laugnagB which each person ordinarily uses in his ow'n home. In the case 
of infants and dcaf-iimtea the langaago of the mother should be eatored.’ ’ 

The instructions appear precise and simple and were, no doubt, generally un¬ 
derstood, But there are many difficulties In the way of obtaining an accurate and 
useful return of languages. Although the vast majority of the people of India 
speak, alike in their homes and in their general conversation, one of the major 
languages of the country, there are on the other hand a considerable number who 
are practically^ bi-Ungual, In fact, probably the majority of those whose mother 
tongue is a minor or tribal language or a distinctive diafect are forced to acquire, 
in addition, knowledge of the main language of the countryside, at any rate if they 
have emerged from the seclusion of hiQ and forest and have been brought into con¬ 
tact with the inhabitants of the open country. There must then have been frequent 
cases when the enumerator entered the language in which the reply to his question 
was given, though further enquiry would have made It clear that this was not the 
language of the home. On the other hand an enumerator would, no doubt, occa¬ 
sionally enter without question the name of the tribal tongue, for example, Gondi 
or Korku or Santali, without troubling to ask the language spoken, though some 
of these people have now entirely lost their tribal language. Ignorance, how¬ 
ever, rather than carelessness is probably the largest obatacle in the way of obtain¬ 
ing a coinplete return of language.^ in India, The ordinary individual knows 
notbins of Bcholastie djstmetions such as Eastern and Western Hindi, Rajas¬ 
thani or Lahnda. To an enumerator in the north of India the language of the 
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people is either Hindi, Urdu or Fanjabi as the ease may be. He returns it hs such 
without further distinction and it is left to the expert to classify correctly the 
return on the basis of region or race. Even between the major languages there is 
often a territorial and ph^ilologicnl “ No-Man’s-Land '* where the mixed dialect can 
be described in terms, of either of the main languages. SucJi is the case for example 
on the confines of tlie Bengali-speaking tracts, where in the Furnea tiistrict of 
Bihar and Orissa “ Kishanganjia ” and in the Maubhum district ” Khotta ” are 
mixed dialects of Hindi and Bengali which could be popularly described by the 
names of either of the main languages. At the other extreme we get obscure local 
terms, often originally mis-spelt and afterwards miscopied, which tax the powers of 
interpretation of the compilation offices; and the Census Superintendent of 
Bombay has collected in an appendix to his census report a list of nearly 
a hundred of such terms with a note of the interpretation eventually placed upon 
them. In some eases lists were given to the census staff of the languages which 
they might expect to find in the tracts in which they were operating. Assistance 
of this kind though sometimes helpful is often dangerous, as the enumerators were 
apt to think that they were not entitled to return any other language names except 
those which appeared on the list. An example of the effect of such assistance 
is the case of the Kangra district, where in 191! general instructions were issued 
that the language of the district was Dogri, a dialect of Fanjabi. These instruc¬ 
tions were not issued at the present census and, in consequence, the number of 
Dogri speakers has dropped from 80 per cent, to 51 per cent, of the population in 
that district. Similarly the number of Burmese speakers fell In the Akyab dis¬ 
trict from 93,000 to 5,000 and in the Tavoy district from 122,000 to 7,500 in the 
decade owing to a better distinction by the census staff of the dialects of Yanbye 
and Tavoy. There must indeed necessarily occur in the returns of different 
censuses transfers of persons between closely related languages, even where the lan¬ 
guages are popularly recognised as distinct, for example, between Bengali and 
Assamese; and for this reason the figures of the main languages obtained from the 
census enumeration arc little better than a verj' general indication of the linguistic 
distribution of the people. 


153. The statistics recorded at the present census will be 
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154. The Austric family which claims 4-5 ndllion adherents comprises the in^tric runi^, 
Malayo-Polynesian and Austro-Asiatic families of 1911. The latter is now’ a 
suh-famlly of which the Mon-Khmer and Munda sub-families have been made 
branches, while a new sub-faniily, the Austro-Nesian with the Indo-Nesian 
branch, has been added to it. This sub-family has only two representative 
languages, Salon and Malay, the speakers of which, who were all enumerated 
in Burma, number 6.000. The principal languages of the Mon-Khmer branch are 
Talaing f] 89,909) spoken in tfae neighbourhood of Rangoon, Palaung and Pale 
(118,000j in the Shan States and the Katha district of Burma and Ktiasi in the 
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tbe Eniniaii. the D^nlic and the Iinla-Aiyau. TJie Jixst is represented b}' two 
langtift|[e3 with an aggregate of some two niilHou speakers. Of tiiese Pashto, 
which IS spoken mainly iu the North-West Frontier Pi-o\4nce and to some eident 
in Ealnchistan. claims about 7 3 per cent, and Balochi, spoken in Baluchistan and 
bind, the remainder. The Oardic branch (1'3 million) has two groups, Nhowar 
and Dard. Kiishiniri, the chief language of the latter group and spoken bv about 
39 per cent, of the total population of Kashmir, has 1-2 million speakers. The 
Indo-Arj^an branch is divided into four snb-hraiichea, (1) Sanskrit, (2) Outer, 

(3) Jlediate and (4) Itmer. In 1911 the Sanskrit sub-branch which is now repre¬ 
sented by the Sanskrit language only, contained all the languages which are on 
this occasion shoum in the four sub-branches. The Outer is the most important 
sub-branch, containing S9 million speakers and having several imporlant languages. 

The special difficulties in differentiating Lahuda and Panjabi atui in distinguishing 
between Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi and Eihari ^vill he dealt with latei^ 

According to tbe returns Western Hindi is the language of 97 millions, Bengali of 
49 millions, Marathi of 19 millions, Panjabi of 1 3 millions, Rajasthani of 1 3 nullions, 

Oriya and Gujarati 10 inillions each, Lahnda, of o-6 millions, and bindhi of 3*3 
millions. 

lo9. So much for the syatem of classification adopted and the distribution of ►nndpii 

the main languages and groups of languages. We may now summarize without 
further comment the general result of the language census. In the whole Indian 
Empire 222 languages were returned at the census, dialects, as has been previously- 
explained, not having been separately coiisidere<L The principal languages are 
given in the followmg statement;— 
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In the succeeding paragraphs certain points will be brought out. in connection 
with the value of the return of certain languages, but for all technical descriptions 
of languages the student is referred to Sir George Grierson’s publications. 

160 . According to the classification of the Linguistic Survey Hindustani and trtawia 
Urdu are dialects of Western Hindi; but the ordinaiy individua! knows little of 
such distinctions and the words are often used indiscriminately with an intor- 
■ehangeable sigmificance. On the present occasion the difficulty of the language 
return in. the United Provinces was solved iu a simple manner. Mr. Edye writes 

“ Accordijig to the Linguistic Survey, the pruvtace has four vernuculars—Western Hindi, 

Eastern Hindi, Biliari and Central Pahari. But this claflaification is wholly unfamiliar to the 
general public, and can only be used by the indirect method of assigning to each vernacular 
the population, leas those returning a foreign language, of the tract where it is spoken. 

According to poplar ideas, on the other hand, the provinoe has two vernaculars—Urdu 
and Hindi. The distinction between these (but not between the four vemaciLlarB of the survey) 
was attempted iu filling up the schedules in 1901 and 1911. Tlie attempt was not repeated 
in 1921, for reasons presently to be ei^Iained. The rules for filling up the language coiuiun 
directed that for people using the ordinary speech of the province * Hindustani ’ was to be 
entered ; for others was to be entered the name of the language spoken as given by the speaker. 

For any who used more than one language that language which be used in his own home was 
to be put down. These instructions, though unambitious, were dear and could not give rise 
to controversy. I found no case of their being misunderstood. Hence my statement above 
that the figures arc accurate.*' 

Thus iu this province the native vernaculars, whether they be Western Hindi 
or Eastern Hindi, Bihari or Pahari, Urdu or Hindi, have been lumped together 
as Hindustani for the purpose of the census statement, it being left to the lin¬ 
guistic jeriperts to separate out the languages and dialects as best they can. The 
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djstiiictioii between Mindi And t rdu has been tile subject of considerable discus- 
eion in previous census reports, ft probably has, as Mr. Edye points out, 
two aspects, a difference of script and a distinction of manneristu, the 
same vernacular being called Urdu when a Persian vocabulary is affcctetl and Hindi 
when Sanskrit words are used. Political anti religious considerations also affect 
the return, the Muhammadan corainunity usually preferring to record Urdu as 
their language. Mr, Talleuta observes that in Bihar and Oris.?a the term Urdu 
is frequently ua^d in describing the language spoken by the tribes who have dis¬ 
carded thep tribal tongue and adopted the Hindi dialect of the countryside. 
The statistics of the two languages as returned at the census are, therefore, largely 
due to the caprice of the enumerator and are of little value. Hajasthaui and 
Bihari are regional names for two languages which are classified in the Linguis¬ 
tic Survey as {listinct from Hindi. The figures of these languages can, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, be reconstructed from the figures of the various dialects winch they 
contain, but popular opinion frequently describes the speech of the Bihari or 
the resident of Kajasthan as Hindi and the statistic,s of these languages must 
necessarily fluctuate accordingly. Of the dialects of fUjasthani Marwari is usually 
distinguished fairly consistently from Hindi. Eanjari, or as it is commonly 
called Labhani. was classified in 1911 as a gj’p.sy language. It is the dialect of 
the Banjaras or Labhanas and is iMually described as such and distinguished 
from Hindi. Ximari, a purely regional name for a dialect spoken in the Nimar 
district of the Central Provinces, is more or less an academic title, the lauguai^e 
usually being locally described as Kindi. ° 


IhU It was at one time feared that, in connection with the agitation for the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts, an effort might be made to exaggerate 
the number of Oriya speakers. The Census Superintendent of Bihar and 
Orissa, however, reports that no difficulty was experienced on this account, 
and he is of opinion that the statistics were not affected by political considerations 
and that, except for some small confusion owing to obscurity of script between 
Oriya and Oraou in the Falamauand Purnea districts, the return of Oriya speakers 
was more or less accurate. The number of Oriya speakers in Biliar and Orissa 
actually declined from 7,820,000 to 7,751,000, a loss which is more than accounted 
for hy the actual loss of population in the purely Oriya-speaking districts of Orissa. 
On the other hand politics seem to have affected the return in part of the Midnapore 
district. The number of Oriya speakers in the Bamnagar police station has 
declined from over 50,000 in 1911 to about 170 in 1921. The explanation is in¬ 
teresting. The people were aware of the Oriya national movement and their 
leaders guessed that in decitling the matter the Governmeut of India would give 
weight to the lauguap figures of the census. A."! they did not want their tract 
transferred to the neighbouring district of Balasore in OrisBa they took care to 
return Bengali as their language. 


162, An effort was made at the present census to secure truer figures of the 
language spoken in the weatem portion of the Punjab and parts of the Xorth- 
West Frontier Province and classified under the name of Lafmda, a wojxl which 
means “ western ” and wag invented by scholars to distinguish the lanruiage 
spoken m these tracts from the true Panjabi. The difference between thc^ tw'o 
l^guages is not recognised locally and the num ber of speaker of each can only 
therefore be estimated. In consequence, how'ever, of special instructions issued 
to the enumerators some 5,920 peraons were returned in Sind as spoakeia of 
Lahnda. The number of Lahnda speakers in the North-West Frontier Province 
is estimated at about a million, iududiiig immigrants from the Puniab wl o 
speak the language. In the Punjab itself it is spoken in various dialects bv over 
4,300,000 persons, of these 2,343 spoke the Multani dialect, rather more than 
half a million the Jatki dialect and rather less than half a million the Pothwari 
dialect. Lahnda is now the reeoided language of nearly 50 per cent, of the 
pop 111 at ion It! the Multan and Ravvalpindi djvisioiiis. 


LnniaRBa'or (be 
tirabaj jTal^eDf > 


1 63. A considerable iLscrepancy exists between tlie estimates of the Linguistic 

census in respect of some of the minor languages 
of the Bombay 1 residency. The speakers of K haudeshi or Aliirani in the Khan- 
desfi districts are estimated in the Jdiiguistie .Survey at 1,253,000. The actual 
census figi^e of this language was 2,066 in 190] and 463 in 1911, and 
Mr Sedgwick ascertamed that the language wa-s epuken chiefly by old- 
fashioned people m viUages and towms and !s everywhere giving w4y to 
Btandanl Marathi. As a result of drawing attention to this language jn the 
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iMtructions to the enumerators soraethintf over 200,000 entries were obtained at 

Khandesh. I’he lan£rua<re 

IS Wd on Gujarati and hug an admixture of Marathi words. Another hm^iaee 

or a Gujarati speaker as the case may be. Some 
of the Bhil Aalwts are m practice (if not m lingmstic origin) intemiediate beWeen Marathi 
and Gujaron. Tlii^ jq the Danga it la always a matter of personal opinion which of the two 

mTh/“ 'J'lv language. Tq 19JJ the oeoana of the Dauga was tXn in 

^ratlu, and this time lU Gujarati. An Engtiah Magistrate who has recently arrived from the 
D.Tcan. and know^lmr^y any Gujarati, will find himself almost better able to imderatand 
evidence given by Chodtaa in East Surat than his Gujarati Shcristedar or the local Gujarati 
.Sub-Inspwtor of Police. But not only does Bluli merge into those two langnages, but it 
merges into Rajtstham aJ^; and our census figures are amatterof thc wildest chance- lu 
^s CMe also the 1 Dll all-lndia figures for Bhili were 1.250,000 below the estimates of the 


Mr. Sedgwick also shows that one of the BhUi dialects, Konkani or Kokani 
has been commonly confused trith the true Koutanl of the Goa side, with the con- 
^quent disturbance of the figures of Konkani which he is now able to correct 
Most of the Gipsy languages of the Presidency have now been classified accord¬ 
ing to their correct linguistic affinities reducing the total under this head from 
40^000 in IB 11 to 8,000 at the present censms* 


104. The subject of the displacement of mmor Janguagea and dialects by the 
stronger anti more developed tongues is one on which the census statistics have 
usually been able to throw some interesting light, in spite of the many difficulties 
already mentioned of obtaining, through an uneducated staff, trustworthy figures 
of language. So far as the displacement of non-Aryau by Arjan Ian images 4 
concerned there is, apart from the question of racial fusion, abundant evidence 
of the decay of aboriginal tongues wherever they come into contact with the Ar>-an 
languages. V\ nting m IJH 11 poifited out that a large number of the tribes of the 
Central Provinces have wholly lost their language, traces of which can only be found 
in some remote corner of the province if at all. Such are the Saw^ara Baiga Bhaiiia 
Bhana Bhumhar, Binjhwar, Dhanwar, Kawar, Kharwar. Koli, Rautia; Saonta' 
Bhil and Halba. The remoteness of their habitation is the main reason for the 
preservation of their languages by the tribes or parts of the tribes who still re¬ 
tain them, and even where the country haa been opened out to more civilised 
conditions the strangulation of the primitive tongues is a slow iirocess fifr 
Houghton, writing of the present conditions in the Central Provinces, remarks 

“ With the gradual opciung up of comniumcatiDus Id the province it would natumllv 
be supposed that the tnbul languages of the aboriginal tribes would tend to disapnea'r 
by degrees, but from figures It IS dear that the process is a verv slow one- Thu most im¬ 
portant of these languages, Gondi. actually shows an iuertsnse during the decade, while the de¬ 
crease m the other languages is not large; Bhili. Omon or Kiirukh and Banjnri have all de¬ 
er used m numbers donng the decade. Giving to mterchange of territory with Orifisa fimires 
for Kunikh aud Khana for 1901 are not available, but the speakers of the other three langha-ea 
have all substantially mcrenaed in the last twenty yeora. The tribal languages are spoken "’in 
placM where commumcations are very poor, and until the more backward parts of the 
province are developed it is uuhkely that these languages will tend to disappear.^' 

Mr. Tallenta Lu Bihar and Orissa writes on the same subject _ 

** The general conclusion pointed to by tho figures of tieChota Kagpur Pfat^u is that the 
smiiiler dmlecto are taking an unconscionable time over dying and that the more important 
non-.4ryaii languages arc still holding their ou-n. This is particularly the case with the Munda 
languages, with the exception of Bhumij which is on the decline because it happens to be spoken 
in the neighbourhood of the industrialixod centres of Manbhuni and Singbbhum The Dra- 
vidian languages also show little sign of decline unless it be the Oraon language in Ranchi dis¬ 
trict ; but there are no many Oraon emigrants from Rnndu to Bengal and Assam that it is 
probable that those provincea have gained what Ruachi has lost of her Oraou-swakinn 
population.’^ ^ ^ 


In the Agency division of Madras, where the majority of aboriginal languages 
^oken in the Presidency are found, there is very little evidence from the census 
figurefl that these languages are being ousted by the more civilised tonmies 
and the Census Superintendent points out that if there is a fall in the number 
of thoM .who speak Khond, Koya, Cadaba and Barda, there is an increase in 
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the proportioD of those who speak Savata, Koada and Oondi. In Ceatral Indm 
there are still 240,000 Gondi speakers among the 247,000 persons returned as 
Goods hy race and of the 508,000 Bhils in Central India no less than 494.000 
were returned as speaking Bhili. 

In Burma the process of the erosion of the minor languages appears to be pro^ 
ceeding at a much faster pace than in India at present, if the figures are to be be¬ 
lieved. The number of speakers of Burmese and its dialects has increased since 
19U by nearly 11 per cent, while the statistics of other indigenous languages of 
Burma have risen by rather over one per cent. only. The dominance ol the 
Burmese language is therefore emphatic, but the Superintendent thinks that the 
hgttrea arc not entirely trustworthy, as in a number of cases the enunieratora. who 
are mostly Burmese, may have entered the Bumese language instead of the true 
language spoken in the home by the enumerated person! 

Blit while seclusion and lack of intercourse with more advanced peoples still 
enables the priniitive languages to endure theitf is no doubt that, where they have 
been brought into contact with the more systematised forms of speech either by 
the movement of the backward people into more ad\‘aneed tracts or by the pene¬ 
tration of civiliKation into the iimgle, many of the tribal tongues have disappeared 
before the dominant jiryan languages. The movement is not merely a struggle 
between a stronger and a weaker language. It represents partly a change of cul¬ 
ture and partly the necesMty adaptation of a minority to its environment. Its 
first sign is always an increase in the number of' those who are bilingual. 
From Baluchistan, where an attempt was made to obtain a record of bilinimafism* 
Major Fowle writes:— . ^ 

** Primitive people do not take ap a secondary language from a scieDtific intereat in lin¬ 
guistics but becousc it ifl absolutely necessary to them in their every day life, and the fact that 
another besides the mother-tongue is needed indicates that a atm^Ie of tongues is eoinv 014 
which is worthy of attention and analysis.” 


Bilingualism has not progressed in Baluchistan according to the statistics of 
the last two censuses, but it seems probable that lucreased accuracy of enumera* 
tion has obscured the comparison. We have no actual record of bilingualiam else¬ 
where, but there is no doubt that practically all the tribes who settle in tlie open 
coimtry anon learn to speak the language of their more advanced neighbours 
even if it takes some time before they forget their own. In Bengal, though it ap¬ 
pears that the Santals, Mimdas and Oraons by a large majority still favour their 
tribal languages, of the ori^al tongues spoken by the indigenous peoples belong 
ing to the plains there is only one survival, namely the Koch JanguamB. 
The reasons may be social or merely hmctioual. With his absorption into Hin¬ 
duism and the consequent improvement of his status the more ambitious abori¬ 
ginal, whether he be a Kaj Gond of the Central Provinces, a Bbumij of Bengal 
or a Hill Kachari of Assam, is deliberately abandoning his tribal affinities and his 
native language, while on the other hand the Halba of the Central Pro¬ 
duces, who has long been the serf of the Hindu cultivators, has now entirely lost 
his tribal language probably because, apart from lingnisttc superior'^-- or 
mfenority, it has ceased to be of use to him. This struggle betwe^i languages 
can be found wherever a foreign minoritv settles down among an established people 
The Supermtendent of Census Operations, North-West Frontier Province points 
out that even Pashto is gradually giving w«y to Lahnda in the Hazara, Dera faraail 
^an and Bamm districts, and the proportion of speakers of Kashmiri among the 
Kashin sett lers m the Punjab is rapidly declining. In the Baroda State Gufarati 
the don^ant tongue, is gradually ousting the non-Aryan languages and even 
encroaclmg on Marathi, Kachchi and Urdu. Not imfrequentlv the balance is 
“7 scholastic influences, os in the case of the Sambalpur district 

of Bihar and Oris^, where Hindi is giving way to Oriva, the official language of 
the courts and the language of the schools. * ^ 


The stui^ardlxatlDD 
lu|flif«ii fa 


IfiS. The nei^ity of a common medium of conversation and intercourse, which 
Ms given nse to bilmguahsm and the consequent displacement of tribal lantniages 
has formed the subject of a considerable amount of discussion and su^rjestion 
dwmg the last de^de and a good deal has been written on the possibillfy of a 
hngimfra^ for luffia. The combmed speakers of Eastern and Western Hindi 

Z other individual langua<^ h, 

inma. and 11 we add to these two languages fiihari and B'littai-iian; 1 . 
» r^omble ffindl to be 

censusscheduks, wo got well over 100 millions of speakers of toagues which wt 
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some consid^^rfl’ble affinities and cover a very large area of northern and central 
India, In their pure forms these four languages mav be scientifically distinct; 
but this is not the popular view. Of the four vemacuJarg of the United 
Provinces, viz^^ Western and Eastern Hindu Biliari and Central Pahari, 
Mr. Edye writes 

" Enough to saj that for the unscientific like myself these vemaciilar^ are not difiereat Jan- 
guages, but different dialect.^ of the same buguage. I have served in throe of the four verna¬ 
cular areas; and to me the difierence between speaking to a viLbger of Gorakhpur and to a 
jnngle niaiL of Jhansi i$ precisely the difiereoce between speaking to a peasant of JDevon and to 
a CEcftet of Aberdeen. If you are intelligible to the one you can with patience make yourself 
intdlzgible to the other/^ 

There is no doubt that there is a cominon element in tlie main languages of 
northern and central India which renders their speakers, without any great cons- 
cions change Lu their speech^ mutually intelligible to one another, and this com¬ 
mon basis already forms an approach to a Img^a Jraue^ ^ large part of India, 
Mr. MukerjeSj Census Su])erintendent of Baroda^ for example, mentions the 
curious practice^ of some of the Deccani castes of speaking Hindustani between 
themselves^ The literary forms of this common language are at present artificial 
and nnstandardired largely owing to the fact that, as Mr* Edye observes, there 
is no spontaneous popular literature-* 

language is de^'eloped mainly in two waysj: (1) by popular contact with new idea$ 
and C2) by the experiments of Jitterateures* To take (^) firsts the popular speech h still whoUj 
unaffected in this way. So far as there is any Hindustani lit era tore [in which I indiide w^liut 
would be Called Hindi and Urdu literature) at all, it ia WTitton in an artificial language only 
intelligible to those who have deliberately learnt it- The exceUence of a writcr’a style is meu- 
aurod by the reconditenefls of hU vocabnlaiy\ Keither such vernacular books as are published, 
Qor the verDaoular newspapt^ are understood by the people* They therefore do not tnfiu- 
euce the language that the people use. What Hindustani needs is ataudardisac¬ 
tion. Thhi standardisation, is provided for English by jontnalWn ... . Other 

forces tending towards atundardisation are (1) the ^school cuTriculum, (2) the vernaculur piib- 
licatioRs of Government. Both aim at a fairly simple dietion and are undoubtedly exerting 
their influence ; though m regards the ciirnculum it is suggested in all humility that a retro¬ 
grade step Tvas taken sonie'years ago w^hen pa.s«age!i in '"High Hindi” and '"High Urdu*' were- 
introduced into the school readom. avowedly to enable students to read modem Dewspapers, 
Journalism should go to the people^ not the people to journalism. That the langrtage used in 
oificjal tiransactiotis is tending towards simplification will be realised by any distiict official 
if he compares the jargon of the Land Eecords. or that, still spoken hy police sstation offieklsj 
which is a survival of the old official style, with the vernacular pubheations in the Gasettc of 
the present day* Without the help of journalism, how^ever, staudardisation can ad^Tince little^ 
and it i$ perhaps over-sangiiine to see any appreciable advance ?iiice 1911.'’ 

Of the conditions in Western India Mr. Mukerjen writes :— 

Through the exigeneie^ of their residence literate Dcccank have generally' learnt (Juja* 
rati, and mo«t of them kncjfw how to speak it* Gujaratis however do not take kindly to Mara¬ 
thi, or for the matter of that, to any other language but their own. Mnsabians generally are 
able to speak Urdu, hut few of them know how to write it* Hindi does exercise a considerable 
influence on the educated sections of the people, but its spread cannot he said yet to be nearlv 
80 extensive aa English. Its claiios to he the tingim franca are beginning to be increasing!v 
pressed; there is a general derire also to include Hindi as a second language in the school; much 
of the old bittemess of the Hindi-Urdu contToversy has softened down with the growing cor¬ 
diality between educated Hindus and Musahnans. The Latter have tended to simplify their 
Urdu and abjure their PerajanisiiiR ; while the Hindu is prepared to give up the Sanskrltisation 
which distinguished the early history of the high iFindi movement. The present attitude 
of Gujaratis and D^^cains to this question may be described in one word; sympathetic in- 
action/^ They are prepared to concede about the script at least in their printed books,, but 
no Marstha is willing to part with his Modi-f nor is any Gujarati anxious to abofisli bia own 
script altogether. Under these CLicumstances. there Is tittle eridence of the common script 
movement making much headway at least iu Gujarat." 


■ 31 r. Miiker|E« pdhutfl out. ttuhl rtcvnl vogue ifl has |ivea «ii fnapptu^ to the Mudy of thi^ Bengali 

laiuc^ig*- 

■f But (tilt. king pec^ple. lo^g c^Aidircit in GuJaeiLU do n^t kbov the ^todl icript. 
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TABLE 1. 


of each sex by Langntige. 
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CHAPTEB EE*--LAlfGUA(JE, 


SVBSIDIABY TABLE H. 


OistribntioD by Langu^e ol the population ol each Prorlnee, State or Agency. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Infirmities, 

Itiiii. in a.ccotdAiice with the practice at previous hidiaii Cenaiisca mforma- ^istDre «1 cfie 
tioii regarding four infirmities was asketl for, namelj, insanity, deaf-niutism, total 
blindness and leprosj". The jostrnotions given in the schedule were as follows:— 

“ If any person be blind of both eyes or insane or aufiering from corrosive 
leprosy or deaf and dumb enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do 
not enter those who are blind of one eye only or ndio are suffering from white 
leprosy only." These instructions were the same as those given in the (^'ensus 
of 1911, except in the case of deaf'mutism wheie a slight change was made 
which Tvill be discitsscd later. 

IGi. There ore few census heads in which trustworthy figiu'es are more difficult 
to obtain than for infinnities. This is the ease not only in India but in other 
countries also, so that there is growing feeling among statisticians that enquiries 
of this sort should no longer be attempted in connection with a population census. 

Mistakes and inaccuracies are due to various causes—^miintentioiial oiiussions, 
imperfect diagnosis and intentional suppression of the infirmities by the defec¬ 
tives and their Mends. In the first place, where the information which it is at¬ 
tempted to collect in the census schedule only refers to a very small proportion of 
the population dealt with omissions are always likely to occur. The column for 
infirmities was placed at the end of the schedule. .4fteT filling up the other columns 
the enumerator was required to ascertain whether the person enumerated 
was afflicted with any of the four scheduled infirmities, if so, to record the infirmity 
in the colunm, if not, to leave the column blank. The vast majority of those 
enumerated would be free from any infirmity and there is obviously very little 
check on either the observation or the honesty of the enumerator in regard to this 
portion of the enquir)’. ,\gain tlie dangers of wilful concealment are considerable, 
especially In the case of Icpros)’. while among the better classes the existence of 
insanity and dcaf-mutism ate often not willingly admitted, and among all classes 
there must have been mimerons omissions of children suffering from the last two 
afflictions, owing to the reluctance of parents to recognise their existence .so long 
as there is any hope that it may be merely a case of backward development. 
Omissions of this sort are probably less freqtient in the ease of blindness, which, so 
far from being held in India in any disrepute, usually attracts in all communities 
a considerable degree of sympathy and charity, and is among the lower 
(lasses, especially those of the towms, frequently exploited for purposes 
of gain. Thus in" all cases the degree of s^ipathy or disrepute in which these 
infinnities are held differs to some extent in different strata of society, and, as 
pointed out by one of the Superintendents, the statistics of the com- 
inunal or regional distribution of any infirmity may measure rather the nature 
or degree of popular feeling regarding it than the actual facts of its pre¬ 
valence. 

Apart, however, from all questions of omission, intentional or unintentional, 
the recognition of these infirmities requires in varying degrees expert diagnosis. 

This is obviously the case with insanity, but leprosy is easily confused with other 
skin diseases and even serious blindne.s.s has degrees short of totality, while deaf- 
mutism combines disabilities each of which can vary in intensity. In a popula¬ 
tion census expert diagnosis is not available and the unsatisfactory character 
of the .statistics of infirmities obtained in this manner is now generally recognised. 

The following quotation gives the view held at the Census of England and Wales 
in mil 

While fully realising the great importance of attempting to ascertain the nnmbeisof 
-persons atDIcted with ceikain iufirmiries, we must submit that statistics of this nature obtained 
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tbroush fl general populat ion c^heus are tEinfft una&tiKfaetory; fiistlyp on Recount of tbedjfii- 
calty of framing a suitable fonn of inquiry defining the degree of disabilitv ’which it ia desired 
to ID elude in the tabulation and, secondly, because the definition has to be applied by home- 
holders ’with BO technical knowledge, who will interpret it in different ways and many of whom 
huTe a naturai reluctapce to admit that they or tlieir relatives suJer from any defect—at Jea&t 
to the degree referred to in the inquiry, Thia was put most strongly by the Census Coiamis- 
aioners of ISSI^ who stated in their report (C, 379T^ page 71): — ‘ .. we felt hound to point outp 
aa clearly as we could, how v^ry incomplete are the letums which relate to these affljctiona^ 
and more espedally those which relate to idiocy and imbecility* "We have done the best we 
could with these unsatisfactory data. AVe cannotp however, but express our decided opinion 
that fitateuientij made by persons aa to the deficiencies^ mental or bodilyof their children or 
other relatives are not worth the cost and labour of collection and tabnJationH" They also 
quoted the results of an invcstigatioii into the admiaaions into a large idiot asylum during the 
year following the date of the oohsue, which showed that in one-baU of the cases of admiBsions 
as indisputable idiots between the ages of 5 and 15 no entry had been made on the eensua 
schedule which had been filled in a few wrecks or months before. The Report on the 
Census of 1891 characterised these statistics as ^ in all probability escessively inaccurate/ 
’while in the Report for 1901 it is stated Concerning the above named infirtoitieo it 
should be clearly understood that the machinery of na ordinary English Census is but 
imperfectly adapted to fumkh the reqmred particulars with that degree of accuracy which 
is essential for statistical puipoacs. It la because experience has impreased us with thia 
conviotion that we have abiitained from entering into minute details whieb> bad the data 
been more reiiablep would have proved highly inetnic’tive and useful.* The Royal Com- 
miaaton on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded reports aa follows on the unsuitability 
of the census as an agency for ascertaining facts concerning mental defect:—",,, . the census^ 
it appeani to ns, is not an agenoj suitable for the ascertamment and classificatiozi 
of fj^ts the natare of which in very many instances can only be learuetl bv the personal 
obHcrvation of men and women whose judgment has been trained and well practised 
in a special branch of medical work. Both for administrative and scientific purposes 
it would be better, we think, to ascertain the facts by special mvestigation &ueh as 
that which has been made by our medical investi gators, or by means of the cumulative 
records which we hope may be compiled as coj^dentiai documents, aa soon as the 
importance of the subject is recognised/ (Cd. 4202, page 198). In this connesioti 
it may bo mentioned that the Investigations of the Royal Commlasion in 190S 
proved tUat tho Cansos figures for the montall; defoetive had been much tmdcnjtated 
io 1901. 

In forcfgn ooimtciet much the same impression prevails as to the unsatisfactory nattiio 
of the miimity inquiry, and, therefore, in some cases a technical Inquiry conducted by esperte. 
into the degree, cause, duration, etc., of the affliction follows the obtaining by the general 
census of the names and addresses of the infirm. In reply to a question on tUs point, the 
Census authorities of the United States of America wrote as follows :—*... .One of the reasons 
for not including inquiries regarding physical and mental defects on the population schedule 
of the 12th Census (1900) of the United States was the realisation of the impossiblUty 
of getting accurate information on these points in a large number of cases, not only on 
account of the difflculty of defining the degree of impairment which would constitute 
a defect, but because of the sensttiveness of persons affected and their consequent, 
concealment of such defects in themseLves and members of their famllioa. These questions, 
at the eleventh Census, gave rise to much criticism and complaint, and the attempt to 
oecttre these data wna therefore abandoned/ It is observed, however, that at the 13th 
Census (1910) questions relating to blindness and deaf-mutism have been again intro¬ 
duced, with a view, we understand, to the subsequent professional inquiry referred to 
above/* 

At the Statistical Conference Jield in London in January, 1920, the subject 
of the record of infirmitiGS in the census was discussed, and it was definitely 
recoininended that the enquiry should cease to be included in the schedules 
of the Indian Census. On the other hantl representations were made that 
the inquiry should ha continued at the present census, on the ground that 
there are, in India, few ordinary means of obtaining statistics of any bind 
on these subjects and that, as the errors in the statistics are to some extent 
constant from census to census, the figures give some indication of the distri¬ 
bution of the infirmities and their quantitative variation from census to 
census. 

168, pie main stathstics of infirmities are exhibited in Imperial Table XII, 
which is divided into two parts, one showing the distribution of afllicted persons 
by Provinces and States and the other the distribution by age. Another table, 
^^■A, in which the afflicted are classified by sex and caste, has been compiled 
in the Provinces and States but not for the India Report, Appended to this. 
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chapter are tiiree subsidiaij tables which give the chief propqrtiomte and com¬ 
parative figures. 

169. The marginal statement shows the number of persons suffering from each vvituon »iii« 

infmnity at each of the last five 
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oensuses and the proportion per 
hundred thousand of the popu¬ 
lation which that number repre¬ 
sents. There had been a con¬ 
tinuous decline in the total 
number as well as in the pro¬ 
portion of persons recorded as 
affiicted up to 1901. This fall 
has been ascribed, partly, to a 
progressive improvement in the 
accuracy of the diagnosis and, 
partly, to an actual decrease in the prevalence of the iTifirmitifta j owing to the 
improvement in the material condition of the people, to fjetter sanitation and 
(especially in the case of bJindness) to the increasing number of cures effected 
with the aid of modem medical and surgical science. In the decade ending 

1901 the relatively high mortality of 
the afflicted in the two severe famines must 
have been a considerable factor in the 
decline shown at that census, but the 
method of compilation adopted in 1901 and 
in the previous census was defective, and, 
certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the 
course of tabulation. Compared with the 
year 1891 there was a slight decrease in the 
total number of persons recorded as afflicted 
in 1911, the proportion per himdred 
thousand persons falling from 315 to 267, 
The small increase in the present decade, 
amounting to 26,455 persons or one per 
100 ,000, may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly un¬ 
expected. One would have thought that 
the combination of the influenza epidemic, 
scarcity and economic depression would 
the disappearance of a large number of these afflicted 
seems, indeed, to have been the case in some provinces. 
Iflt, Tallents (Bihar and Orissa) observes r— 
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In a period of distress and scarcity such as occurred in 1918 and 1919 the infinn are apt 
to go to the wall. They cannot flee before the storm like their able-bodied neighbours : they 
have to stay behind and take their chance. The infirm must moreover in the great majority 
of caaea be dependants : and one of the features of the influenza epidemic of 1918, was the 
number of workers whom it killed off, leaving their dependante to the charity of the wdl dis¬ 
posed or of Govenuneut: vrliile therefore there ia no reason to suppose that the influenza was 
specially fatal to the infirm it mu at indirectly have made it very difiicult for many of them to 
survive. When the scarmty followed upon the infioenza the position of many of them must 
have become even worse : in periods of diatrees the purse strings of charity are apt to be tight¬ 
ened and for infirm persons who had just lost their supportcia in the epidemic, the potiitioa 
must have been an extremely difficult one. In these circumatanoes it is highly probable 
that there was heavy mortality amongst them though it is impossible to estimate its 
extent.” 


It is difficult to find anything \sTong with this reasoning. Let us look* 
however, at the figures of the Central Provinces where influenza and scarcity was 
specially severe, and of the Madras Presidency which escaped comparatively lightly. 
In the latter Province the number recorded as afflicted dropped substantially anti the 
Superintendent can offer no explanation for the decline. In the Ceutrsl Provinces 
the number rose steeply and Mr. Roughton thinks that this is due, partly, to the 
fact that the influenza, "mortality, which selected adversely to healthy adults, 
spared the aged and infirm and, partly, because special cate is taken of this class 
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of people ill modem famine relief organ bat ion, and as the famine staff of 
1920-21 was generally employed on census duty the infirm were less likely 
than usiiul to be overlooked. There is probably an element of truth in both of 
these apparently coutrudictory explanations, but the case illustrates the hope¬ 
lessness of attempting to find explanations for variations in figures which depend 
BO much on the vagaries of the record from time to time. Indeed Mr. Gran¬ 
tham, Superintendent of the Burma Census, considers that the very constancy 
which shows itself in some of the returns at different periods is in itself a suspi¬ 
cious circumstance and discards the statistics of Burma as worthless. In any case 
such inferences as can be drawn from the tables refer, chiefly, to the relative pre¬ 
valence of the diseases in different areas, and, as this is a matter which does not 
differ much at different censuses and has been fully discussed in previous reports, 
I shall content myself with setting out the figures with some brief comments on 
the factors which are kuorni to influence them and leave them to the mercy of 
experts. Taking the mfirmities individually, one-tenth of the total oumWr re¬ 
corded as afflicted are insane, a quarter are deiif-rnute, ratliei more than half are 
blind and one-eighth are lepers. 


iHsanitff, 

170. The term insanity, as used at the f^nsus, includes not only congenital 
idiots and raving lunatics but also the weahmmded who are not actually insane^ 
In some countries attempt is made at the census to distinguisii between the violent 
forma of mental derangement, or inHauity properly so-called, and idiocy. Kven in 
Europe, however, it has Wn found almost ioipoasible to separate the tw'o classes 
of mental disease, and in India the difficulties ate much greater, astheenumeratora- 
arc usually Imperfectly educated persons to whom O'tie fool must seem very much 
the same as another. There is of course a well-known connection I>etwecn 
insanity, cretinism aud deaf-niutism which i,s supported by the census figures, 
since of the double infirmities rec'ordcd the combiuation of insane and deaf-mute' 
is still the commonest, The difference between Euroj>e and India in the pro¬ 
portion of officially insane persons is indeed striking. The latest census of 
England and Wales did not record infirmities, but according to the 1911 returns 
the proportion is sixteen times greater in those countries than it is in India. 
What part of this difference is due to the greater completeness of the English 
returns and what to the greater mental and nervous strain of western civilised 
life, it is quite impossible to say. Of all the infirmities inaanity is the most 
diflioult to diagnose, mental deraugements varying so enormously both in degree 
and in kind. The following criticism of the returns of 1911 by the Snpermteudent' 
of the Yeravda .^syluTn is of interest, as it indicates the view of an expert 
on the accuracy and value of returns of this kind collected through a census 
agency. 

" The Ceasuii of 1911 shew? the popuktion of Bombay Presidency (including Aden, but 
excluding the Native States) as 19,672,642. The proportion of females to 1,000 males is given' 
as 920 (ail ages), The insane population is given as 6,270 (males 4,176 and female.? 2,097) or 
nearly 112 insanes (21*2 males and 10*7 feiuples) in 100,000 of the general population. The' 
total accommodation provided in the district asylums then existing was 1,124 or nominally 
for one out O'f 5'58 itisanes. even if the census figuroa can be accepted as accurate. T think 
it is, however, certain that the census only enumerates a very small proportion of the insanes 
in the Presidency for the following reasons, The Census Superiutandent writes (Census of 
India, 1911, Volume V]I, Part I, page ISI); ' There is no hard and fast rule as to what consti¬ 
tutes insanity, and it is possible that some who are merely half witted may have been 
included within this category. * * * owing to inherent difficulties no attempt has been 
made to discriinmate between the various degrees of mental derangement.’ It may be 
taken as certain that ‘ half witted ’ petsons ate not sane, and therefore are insane. In my 
experience I have known a medical man, well qualified in an Indian Univoreity, speak of a 
person who had been demented for ten years, dirtj' in habits and uiindless, as ‘ not exactly 
mad, you know, but like this for ten years.’ Remarks like this are common. I submit that 
the figures of the census as to insanes may bo considered far too low, from u oonsideration of 
this point atone. The Indian and lay mind conedvea insanity as ’ madness ’ or ' acute 
mania * only. The Couimtssloner was not a medical man, and his judgment, and that' 
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of hi^ ^bordiimt^s, a$ to what constitutes iasaiiitjj c&ixuot be takeu as evidence 
si^ially when the curioue variations in the earlier decennial periods are homo in 
mind^ t,e, — 




10]]. l^L 18DI. ]8S1. 

4,<58-'i 8.5S0 ^ j tticJ u dlna A'icn *i 

WMS Vi,m 10,305 lo,i?04 ^ NuLii-e 


A large proportion of deaf-mutes (enumerated separately above) may Iw oonaidered 
definitely inBane. This h the rmlj* coimtiy in iJin world the Btatisticfi of which give a larger 
proportion of deaf-mutes than insanea. There appear to be about double the number of deaf- 
mutea than insanes in India*—which ia a wn- n(Aeworthy fact—but I am nfiatd, we cannot 
consider it fact. The proportion given of female to male inaanes is in my opinion far too 
low. In Europe the incidence of insanity among males and females may be considered as 
about equal. In this country I submit that for the following reasons the incidence should 
be higher among females than males 


(a) Female infants are comparatively neglected; 

(ft) Early child-beaiing is encouraged j 

(c) The ccietiionies, regulations and methods of confinement, are brutal compared to 

those in Europe; 

(d) Widows ate exposed to many hardships as are women of the lowest 

classes; 


(e) In private practices I have been called to see slightly more female insanes than 
male ones. 

In view of these facta T can find no pnittd /ocie reason why the incidence of iiisauitv 
should be less among women, thun among men. The only possible explanation of the ceoisus 
figures is, I think, that it is commoner, but that inaane women are not consigned to asviums 
if po^ible, and are looked after at home. The purdah syatem of course ia an additional reason 
wliy insanity among women is not a matter of general knowledge. It may be remarked hero 
that in Abbossia Asylum, Egypt, in 1916, there were 870 males to 532 females. These Inmates 
were mainly Mohammadans. The Conimisdoner remarks (C, of L, Volume VI [, Part I, 
page 182) : * Insanity is most prevalent among Anglo-Indians, next to them among Paraeos* 
and then Europeans, with 4fi7, 160, 130 per 100,000 of the rest, respectively.' These figures 
are included in the general total of insanes given above (uti., 0,270 for the Presidency), and 
if removed from this total would leave the nmuber of Hindu aeii Mohammadan iDsanes 
of the Presidency veiy low indeed—perlmpa 25 per 100.000, 1 think it will bt genorallv 
conceded that this proportion is far too low', considering those of the smaller 
comm unities, which ^ing smaller and much more highly educated, are easier to 
enumerate. 

Comparison of census rctunu with the data regarding the incidence ol insanity in other 
countries tends still further to discredit those returns. The projmrtion of lunatics per 100,000 
of the population in Bombay Presidency has been given by the census of 1911 at 32, * In 
England and Wales (1907) it was 454-8, in Scotland 312, and in Ireland 538 per 100.000 of thi* 
^pulation. At home the proportion has increased steadily since 1859, t.c., from 186*8 to 354 
(in 11X17) per 100.000 and in Ireland from 130-9 in 1862 to 538 in 1907. A promts of this 
mcrcase Peterson writes (Encyclopedia Britanmca. Volume XIV, page 611} i ‘The publication 
of these figures has given rise to the question whether hmacy has actually become more 
prevalent during the last 20 yearn, whether there is real increase of the disease. There is a 
pretty genera] consent of all authorities, that if there has been an increase, it has been very 
slight and that the apparent increase is due, fimt to the improved system of registration, 
and secondly (a far more powerful reagon), to the increasing tendency among all classes, and 
especially among tho poor class, to recognise the less pronounced forms of mental disorder os 
feing of the nature of insamty.- He later refers to ‘the futility of seeking for accurate 
figures bearing on the relative number of lunatics in other countries.’ Here we are dealing 
. with countries where some method of registrarion of lunatics is in force. In India there is 
none, and there Is further a deliberate secretivencss, and great ignorance of the meaning of 
‘ Tnsamty 1 think it is evident that the prodous returns of the incidence of iiuonity arc 
incorrect and useless,” ^ 


171. At the present census 33 in a hundred thousand males and 22 per hundred „ 

thousand females were returned as insane, the corresponding proportions for 19111!wljS"r* 
being 31 and 20 respectively. There has thus been an increase which is fairly 
general, the chief e.vceptions being Mpore, the North-West Frontier Province, 

Bengal, the United Provinces, and Hajputana where the recorded number has de* 
dined. In Baroda the number of insane persons returned per hundred thousand 
of the pojiulation has risen from 26 to 47 and the Superintendent suspects errors 
of diagnosis. 
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regional distribution of the insane in the 
different parts of India, excluding the 
minor units and the fmall convict settle¬ 
ment and island population of the Anda^ 
mans and Nicabars where the conditions 
are peculiar. Burma has recorded by far the 
largest number of insane persons and Raj- 
putaua and Bihar and Orissa the fewest. 
To what extent the recorded distribution 
represents actual facta it is impossible to 
estimate, but it is probable that the regional 
differences of distribution have some real 
significance. As waa remarked in the India 
Census Heport of 1011 the areas of maxi' 
Ilium intensity are either in the hills or along 
the foot of the hills. In Assam the infirmi ty 
is far more prevalent in the Hills division 
and especially in the Lushai Hills than 
elsewhere. Darjeeling and Sikkim in Bengal 
are comparatively free but the districts on 
the AVest of the Junma, Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, and the Tripura State are seriously 
affected. In the United Provinces the pro¬ 
portion of the insane is highest in Dehra^ 


iiLH«ait 7 Ksi-iiind 172. The low incidence of the disease among children below the age of ten 
is Ujually held to indicate that the returns do not include a large number of 
the congenitally weak-minded. I think it unlikely however, in any case, that the 
return of insane children would be at all accurate and I doubt if any inference 
can be drawn from the paucity of children in. the record. The record everywhere 
shows insanity ae more prevalent in males than in females, the proportions being 
3 to 2. Concealment is much more likely in.the case of females, especially as 
insanity is more common among the higher castes, among whom the enu¬ 
merators have to rely on the mformation furnished by the male members of the 
family. But it is probably the case that the better class women in India live a 
more tranquil life and are leas subject to hardship, expo.'sure and mental 

excitement than the men. Nor 
are vmmen, as a rule, addicted 
to the use of drugs and other 
intoxicanis. But wherever 
women come out and join the 
men freely in the out-door occu¬ 
pations like agricultural labour 
the sexes appear to suffer almost 
equally or the difference is very 
small. The statistics by age 
show that insanity is not deter¬ 
mined till the age of ten or if 
determined is concealed. The 
record becomes fuller between 
the ages of 10-20, and from that* 
age the rise is uniform and rapid 
in the case of males up to the 
age of 40, and up to 50 in the 
case of females, when there is 
a decline. In any case insanity 
is well known as a concomitant 
of adult life with its strains and stresses and its various ecstacies and vices and the 
msane are usually short-lived. On this subject the Superintendent of Census 
Operations, Bengal, writes as follows:— 

Tbs nharp rise in the curves before the age of 30 indicates that- itusaiiity develops catn- 
monty before the age of 30 and rather earlier in f^matee thou in mslet, and the sharp fall later 
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diQws mgt only tbat mfiAHity dcvelDps yery inuch l€K3 frequciitly ditcf 4D but tbat tbe msjme 
do not Burvive long altor they become so. The mortality among the insano in EuTOfH^aa ooufl- 
tricB ia decidedly higher than amoiig the isane and apparently thia even more noi^iceably tbe 
case in Bengal. Indeed in this country the lunatics* life is not a happy one. The congenital 
idiot IS often kindly treated , btit one who develops insanity later receives little sympathy. The 
medical treatment of the insane is designed w-ith an eye to its cooling effects on the bniin and 
nen^oua system and takes such forms as shaving the head and plastering it Tvith mud^ frequent 
bathing for preference in tanks OTergrown with weeds^ confiiicment in the dark and a low diet j 
bnt aiicb treatment alternates with attempts to exorcise the evil spirit with which the unfor¬ 
tunate being is E^uppoaed to h-e possesaedH Qe is made to eat filth and drink nauseous draughts 
in the hope that it will drive the spirit to leave him. If vioient, he is bound hjuid and foot or 
has a heavy log of wood fanned to his ankle, and there ia little wonder that he does not survive 
long.” 

17ik It is doubtful w hether the rettim by caste is of any considerable v^alue^ aa t’lstft 

in any case regional and other conaide tat ions must influence the figures. The large 
number of Indian Christians recorded as insane obviously reflects the care of the 
Missions for the infirm, and the high proportion of insanity among the hill tribes 
is, as we have seen^ possibly due to regional causes, though it is suggested that the 
prevalence of syphilis among the hill peoples may be a contributoTy factor. 

There is some indication that the higher castes, Brahmans* Kayasthas and 
Banias, have a larger proportion of insane than the lower and this is wrhat would 
be expected. The following extract from the Baroda Census Report may be 
quoted with interest: — 

Insanity is a disease aesoeiated with the Bodally tighor and economically mure provident 
classes^ The lower castes which show high ratioa in insanity are either those which are addicted 
to drink like Dheda and Golas, or othem whose conatitution has heon wreebed by lung residence 
in fever-haunted tracts like BccticinH of the Poreet Tribes. Amongst these latter drink is also a 
contributory laetor. Occupation seeais to e^ert an unduubt^ if secondary influeuce. Agri¬ 
culture and pasturage seems to have a salutary inffuence ^ while religious mendicancy (amongst 
Bavas and Fakirs) no doubt attracts the insane h The typically urban occupations with their 
hard conditions of toil have a deleterious eflect as seen in the high ratios amongst Sutara, 

Ehavsars, Some* and Ghanchis. Social practices, like consanguineous marriii^es* although they 
may result in feeble-mindedness and eretmism^ do not appear to lead to the more violent forms 
of mental derangement. Met has also little to do with the question. Hindu Brahmans and 
Vanias who live abstemiously and on vegetable diet suffer equally with Parais and MusakmnA, 
while Kolia and Mar&thaa, whose diirt eoiLsiste of animal foc^, suficr less than either/^ 


The Superintendent of Census Opera tione, Assam, writes of inaanity as 
follows :— 

The causes of Lnsanit)' and its local inridence are obscure and it ts easier to give reasona 
which do not aocoimt tor it than onea which do so* For instance, consRn<ni*npona maiTin-fs 
as a cause must be ruled out, for we have hill tribes with fitrict mlcB of oiscogainy exceeding in 
proportion of insane other areas where cousin marriage is prevalent Sylhet with a pre¬ 
ponderance of Muhammadans allowing tho practice). Nor can any correlation be found be¬ 
tween the amount of oonauniption of ganja by districts and prevalence of insanityj although in 
individual cases the malady can he traced to ganja* Locality, with its attendant physical 
conditions, may ho a cause : yet it is Impoasihle to say at present why our three moet easterly 
hill districts should show far higher proportions of insane than the others on the west and in 
the centre of the province. The Khasi and Jaintia Hills proportion is the lowest of all dis¬ 
tricts in the province for males yet few” of our people live at greater altitudes than do the 
Khoais.” 


1744 The number of lunatic flj^ylums in British India and their distribution in tutyukafijriinw. 

each Province together with their total 
population in the year 1920 m shown in 
the marginal Table. Various types of in- 
aanity axe treated in these aayfuma but 
the largest number of eases fall under 
the categories “Mania” and “Melancholia.” 

There are 72,907 insane persons in British 
India accordmg to the census, and thus 
about 14 per cent of the recorded insane 
population is in the asylums. No similar 
institutions exist in the Indian States and 
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l>enf- nt n i ittm, 

] 75. A change in the instructions regarding the record of deaf-mutes which lias 
already been alluded to has had a (lieturbing effect on the statistics. The irvords 
Jrom hirtkj which formerly qualified the definition of a deaf-mute, were omitted 
on the present occasion for ■various reasons. Experience showed that, however the 
words were placed* it w’as difficult to convince the enumerators that they applied 
only to the one infirmity, and, as deaf-mutism is practically always congenital, it 
was deemed advisable to omit the words. This change was also in consonance 
with a suggestion made by the Bombay Government on a recommendation of a 
committee who were investigating the problem of the education of defectives. 
The result has, however, been unsatisfactory. as it is clear from the age returns 
that a number of cases of senile deafness must have beenadntitted into tne record, 

while it is equally clear that, as usual, 
defective children have escaped inclusion. 
The number of deaf-mutes recorded is less 
by about 10,000 than in 1011, and the 
proportion in every hundred thousand has 
fallen from 04 to 00, male deaf-mutes 
having decreased by 4 per cent, and females 
by 6 per cent. The proportions in the 
individual Provinces and States in 1913 
and 1921 are shown in the marginal 
table. The largest increase recorded is in 
the Kashmir State and is ascribed, partly, 
to the change of definition and, partly, to a 
real growth of the infirmity in the hilly 
tracts of the State. The disease appears to 
be most common in Sikkim and Kashmir 
but local variations are very considerable. 
In Assam the infirmity is nearly seven 
times as prevalent in the Xaga Hills as it 
is in the total Province, and in Bengal it is 
more common in Darjeeling and at the foot 
of the Himalayas than el-sewhere. Deaf- 
mutes are numerous in Xorth Bihar and 
especially in the Champaran district. Mr. Tallents iivrites;—^ 

" The fenii of dcaf-tnutiam associated w'th cretiaism which ifl sjwciaUy |jrevaleiit in 
Cham|)sran anti to a less extent in Saian and the other districts of Xorth Bihar is fretiiientlv 
combined with ioBanity. Some enquiries wen? made in 1901 with regard to the fiersons re¬ 
turned as deaf-mute and it was then found that out of 178 genuine cases of deaf-mutism 
in Saran and Champaran 22 wore insane and 43 were weak-minded, while 51 were suffering 
from goitre. It is prohabie therefore that on a strict investigation many of the persons 
etumed as deaf-mutes would bo rntumed also as iasane. This would partly account for the 
‘ow percentage of insanity in Sorth Bihar, where the number of deaf-mutes is greater than 
elsewhere.” 

In Bombay the Konkaii division and in the Central Provinces and Berar 
the Marfltha Plain division have returned the highest number of deaf-mutes. In 
]iladras the largest number recorded is from the North Arcot di^rict, w'hile in the 
United Provinces deaf-mutes are mostly found in the hills. It is w-ell known that 
deaf-mutism is associated with cretinism and goitre and it was shown in the report, 
of ia,‘<t census that the areas of maximum prevalence are generally along the sea- 
coast or along the upper reaches of certain rivers. Mr. lildye {United l^rovinces) 
writes regarding the infirmity :— 

“ It was proved in 1901 to be closely eonuocted with goitre and there can be little doubt 
that it is mainly found along the upper reacbcH of certain rivers, the Ganges. Jamna and Sania 
systems in the bills and the northern tributaries of the Ghagra in Sub-Himalaya East. And it 
is associated with some rivrati wore than with others. In the Gorakhpur district the cretins 
are coagregated in the allutium of the Gandak in which tract a local word (6<7trA-) is ut-ed to 
describe them. They are not commonly found in the lower valley of the Bapti. The tiew 
that the prevalence of deaf-mutisni is connected with the preseiice of sotiie mineral carried in 
water, and that this winetal disappears from rivers soon after they are well clear of tlie hills, 
$ strongly corroborated by^the figures,” 
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176. Deaf-mutism being a congemtd defeet persons suffering from it a^R Bmi-mutiiiii ^ ««e 
relatively short lived. Accordingly the maximiini prevalence of this infltmity 

should be in the lowest age and there should be a progressi ve decline with 
each succeeding age-period. From this point of view the marginal diagram 

suggests that the record 
of the inlirmity is of 
very little value. As 
compared with the 
population at various 
age-periods the ages 
under 10 have a dis¬ 
tinctly small number 
recorded. This b 
clearly due to the 
reluctance of parents to 
recognise the infirmity 
in their children until 
it is uumbtakeable. 

The numbers are Largest 
in the ages between 10 
and 30 and drop steadi¬ 
ly until the age ol 50, 
after which there b a 
noticeable rise. This 
increase in the later 
years of life is evidently 
due to the erroneous 
inclusion, in conse¬ 
quence of the change 
in the instructions, of 
persons who have lost 
their hearing late in 
life. If we exclude 
the excess in the later 
years due to the change 
of definition the record 
of deaf-inutism has de¬ 
creased since 1011. 

Like insanity, deaf- 
luutism is also more commonly returned in the case of males, the difference 
being probably mostly due to concealment in the ease of females. The actual 
proportion b 661 afBicted females to a thousand males. 

177. As the infirmity, so far as is known, b determined by local physical condi- prtt.niBUsM bj 
tions, the communities that suSer most are those that are relatively most nu- cm*®- 
merous in the areas where the affliction b prevalent, and any analysis of the 

table showing the affliction by caste would therefore be useless. 



JiltHffHFilSt. 

17S. The record for blindne^ uit ludes those who were born blind and those who uktuibutioa u4 
have acquired the infirmity during life. Of the four infirmit ies dealt with blind- viriailo#. 
neM b the most easy to diagnose, as it excites neither shame nor dbgust and there 
is little temptation to conc^ it. Some few- persons are probably included who 
are merely dim-sighted or have lost the sight of one eye, but entries of 
words such as fittna, ineauing one-eyed, that are found in the schedules are dis¬ 
regarded in abstraction, and the record of the infirmity b probably fairly 
tmtliful even though it may not be complete. In India as a whole fifteen persons 
in every ten thousand of the population are recorded as blind against fourteen 
in Iflll. Entries of blind males have increased by 6 per cent, and of females by 11 
per cent. In Baroda the number of entries of blind persons has nearly doubled 
since Idll, the rise being ascribed chiefly to a more accurate record. There 
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chapter X,—ixfihmzties. 


ItlindBR)* liy Bgfl 
itnd 


have been large increases in the Central Provinces and Herar, Bombay and Burma► 

The infirmity appears to be common in 
Baluchistan^ the Punjab, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, the United Provinces. 
Bajputana and Sind and generally in 
tracts with a dry hot climate and a dusty 
soil. The glaring sunshine and dust-laden 
w'inds of the hot weather cause infiamma- 
tion of the eyes, which frequently results 
in ulceration and permanent injury. It is 
less prevalent in Assam, Madras and Bengal 
where the climate is damp and the country 
green. But the smoW atmosphere inside 
the small dtirk ill* ventilated houses and huts 
is also a Ir^uent cause of affections of the 
eyes, resulti^ in blindness, and the pre¬ 
valence of the disease in the Mlly tracts of 
Kashmir, the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Assam is probably due to the fact that 
the people are driven by the cold to live in 
dark Ul-ventilated huta. Of the effect on 
cMdren of study under unhealthy condi¬ 
tions the Superintendent of Census Opera¬ 
tions, Trav^ancore, writes :— 
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" li\'hatever may bo the reason for the iniirmity in the other parts of India, cdiicatioo, 
impar^ in the schools under the conditions obtaiiung in this State, is a potent factor in the 
causation of the alEiction. The pupils live in scuttcred villages and detadied homesteads 
and attpd achoois three or four miles away from their homes. Most of them take their morn¬ 
ing (soB/ee at about 8 and leave their houses for schools. In the noon, the majority of them 
starve, and the rest either take coffee, tea or cakes, purchased from the neighbouring bazaars 
or partake of the meals brought by them. In the evening they walk home, aod after bathing 
take substantial meala in the night. Mere W'alkmg on even roads without upa and downs 
for seven or eight miles a day, at the rate of three miles an hour, is considered to be a sufficient 
exeidse for a fully developed person weighing IBO lbs. For immature and growing childreu 
of sohool-going age, such walking m more than what is good, and the starvation all the day, 
with drill and gymnastio aa physical exeidsea in addition, is harmful, nnd causes debilitv! 
The first effect of debility falls on vi^on. Along with this, if there be any predisposition to 
weakness of eyes, and with the strain involved in rending and writin g the onset of the malady 
b Bans and esrfcain,” ^ 

170. Tbe marginnl diagram show® the distribution of the blind per 100,000 of 

each age-period in I9Ii and 
1921. According to the returns 
the number of blind, both 
children and adults, baa de¬ 
creased. Comparatively few 
|)ersons suffer from the defect 
m infancy and early childhood 
and the number rises gradually 
up to the age of 00; of the 
total number half being over 45 
and a third over 00 years of 
age. Unlike insanity and deaf* 
mutism, therefore, blindness it 
esEentially a disease of old age, 
and cataract which is one of 
tbe most common causes of the 
infirmity generally comes on 
late in life. \\'otnen suffer 
more than men, them being 
1,047 blind women to every 
, ■ J.L • . thousand blind men, but up to 

30 males are m the majon^ among the blind and the higher proportion 

is usi^ly ascribed to the fact that they spend a 
their houses cooking over smoky fires, and when 



of blind women over 35 
laige part of Lheir lives 
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their eyes «Te afiectecS are more reluctant tlrau males to seek medical 
treatment. 

180. The caste statistics are, as lias already been explained, incomplete and uun^iif* by i'kit, 
no very definite conelnsiona can be drawn from tliera. It seems probable that 
the higher castes saHer less from blindness than other classes of the community. 

Castes like LoKar and Kamar (blacksmiths) and Darzi (tailors}^ whose occupationa 
are exacting to the eyes, have a larger proportion of blind persons than the agricuU 
tural castes or forest, tribes, whose work keeps them in the fields or the jungles, 

With Brahmans blindness has a higher ratio among cooks than among clerks, 
while religious mendicants and professional beggars naturally have a high 
percentage, 


Leproiy. 

181. In a recent paper which he read before a learned Society in London Sir ¥»ii» oi ts* SEurts. 
Leonard Begets expressed the opinion that there were at least half a million 

lepers in India. The number actually 
returned at the census is 102,513, or some 
thing more than one-fifth of the numher 
estimated by the highest expert authority 
on leprosy m India. Dr. E. .Muir, Superin¬ 
tendent cf the School of Tropical iledivine 
and Hygiene, Calcutta, writes 

" t am inclined tq multiply ynui census 
ligiires by 10 and will give you a few reasons foe 
believiug that the numbers of thuae suScring 
from leprosy caimot be leas than a imlljoii. On 
the day after the oensus waa taken in, Calcutta 1 
had 30 persons attending my leprosy dispensary. 

They aQ knew that they were suffering from this 
disease, as no other disease is treated at this 
diaiKusary. I questioned them all personally 
and out of the 30 only two had had their names 
entered as lepers in the retuma. 

Out of the servants, durwams, peons, 
sweepers, etc.,at the School of Tropical Medicine 1 
found on examination that, out of the sixty' of 
these servants, five were suffering from undoubted 
leprosy, and yet not one of these appeared to 
be cognisant of the fact. That is about 8 per cent, were suffering from leprosy. 5fow if 
we take these two facts togothor they are very significant. The two factois which stand in 
the way of lepers declaring themselves are ignorauce and shame. In the dispensary cages 
ignorance was about as they all knew that they were lepers. Only one of the two' factora 
was present, ifis., sliamt and yet only a little over 0 per cent, declared themselves. In the 
case of the servants I overruled ignorance by making a routine examination and found 8 per 
cent, of lepers. Probably a similar examination made in any other inatitution in the city 
would on the average produce the same results or something not very much short of it. 1 
.should mention that all these servants were employed in other departments of the School, 
none of tbeoi in eonaection with leprosy research. The fact h that, as mth tuberculosis, a 
^at many people are Quoted with leprosy and never know that they have it, as thedisoMe 
is difficult to diagnose in the early stages to those who are not expert and there may be 
no marked pain, diafigi^nient or other inconvenience until the diseose is far advaaeod. 

^funy such people are going about, some of them doing no harm, but otbers again spreading 
infection broadcaat. I have during the last two years treated at my dispensary in Calcutta over 
500 leper non-pauper residentera of Calcutta. It has been estimated that there are about 1.000 
pauper lepers in Calcutta, but T am net speaking of these. Those respectable resldenta 
consist of dhobios, cooks, bearers, confectioners, schoolboys, teachers, lawyers and many 
others. ^loat of them are continuing their employment; some are not. I do not flatter my¬ 
self that during these two years I have been able to attract all the non-pauper lepers of Calcutta 
or more than a small fraction of them. More and more of these sufferers from leprosy appear 
every week in increasing numbers. Some come for diagnoaia and some come for treatment. 

You can compare this figure with the number of non-pauper lepers recorded in Calcutta iii 
the censns * 
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CHAPTEB X.—INFIRMITIES. 


DbtrilulloB ud 
V«riatl«ii. 


1 jsee that laige uuinbeTS of lepers are recorded ift the retume as beio^ 0-1 aad 1-2 years 
of age. Now there ia reason to behevo that leprosy does aot shoa' itself imder 2 years of age, 
certainly not under 1 year. It k probable that one of the main factoifi in incrcasii^ the 
numbers in some peonnees and derreasing them in others is the presence of ignorance and 
shame, according to the amount of education of the people and the amount of clothes that 
they wear. Among the aboriginals clothes are few and the knowledge of medicine is as a rule 
comparatively advanced. Thus we get large numbers recorded among the aboriginals of 
Assam. But this is only ouc factor and there arc many others which 1 cannot touch on 
here. 1 think that there is great need in publishing the census icturus rcgaidiug leprosy to 
modify tlieiii by .<)noting some of the above facts. Otherwise much harm nisv he done by giv¬ 
ing people a false sense of security and leading to an increase of the factors which make for the 
dissemination of the disease. 1 would suggest that in making up census returns about leprosy 
the medic si men and others who arc working on the subject locally should be consulted. 1 see 
for instance Ajmet-Merwara thirteen. Now even in Calcutta 1 have heard of more cases 
of leprosy there than that. In Aden two. I haw a doctor friend in Aden who is treating far 
more than that number of lepers. 

The great difference betweeo the uuinbeni of male and female lepers is doubtless due 
to the greater privacy with n'LicL women are surrounded, but also to a certain extent by the 
fact that the men travel about more and are thus more liable to contract the disease, i am 
interested to note that the females in every one of the five decades exceed the males up to the 
ago of often in the projmrtion of 2 to I. After 30 the males exceed the females up to 50 when 
they become almost equal. This is very probably due {1) to the greater tendency for girls to 
become infected by parents and relations by their more constantly remaining in tho house, 
seeing the proliability is that in most- cases infection takes place from infected clothes and 
es[;ecially bed clothes and f2) to the fact that women are more confined and do not get go much 
sunlight and exercise as men. This would lead tn the disease developing at an earlier age, as 
sunlight and exciciae are two of the most effective preventers of the development of the disease. 
By the age of 3(1 the excess of females infected in childhood wilt have died off, while the disease 
developing later in the males will lead to their mini be r exceeding that of the females 
above 30,*’^ 

That there is general and deliberate concealment of leprosy at the census 
is w'ell known. The proportion of males returned is considerably more than 
double that of females and, though it is well known that the disease attacks 
malp.s mote frequently than females, the tliflerence between the sex proportiona 
does not approach the census figure, whicli clearly indleates systematic conceal¬ 
ment in the case of females. 

182. The regional distribution shown by the figures varies enormously, ranging 
from 74 per 100,000 in Bunna to 4 in Bajputana. There are also extraordinary 
variations wdthin the different Provinces and States. According to the figures 
the infirmity is specially prevalent in Goalpara, Sibsagar, Garo and the Naga 
Hilk in Assam, In Bengal it. is much more common in West Bengal than 
in other parts of the Province, while in Bihar and Orissa the districts of Jlau- 
bhum, Cuttack and Puri and in Bombay the Deccan have the highest propor- 
tioii of lepers. In the Central Provinces the Chhattisgarh division and in Madras, 
the Ganjam, North Arcot and South Arcot districts axe the tracts w'heie the in- 
firniity is most prevalent, while it is confined to the Hazara district in the Jforth- 
AVest Frontier Province and in the United Provinces preponderates in the hill 
tracts. We have no clue to the reason for these territorial variations vidiich, 
however, as pointed out in an interesting analysis of the Bombay figures, display 
a definite constancy. In some in^ances the reasons are artifi^cial, as for example 
where leper asyluma collect, or religious shrines such as Puri attract, the afflicted. 
Beyond the fact that the disease is associated with personal uncieanliness 
neither eUniate, altitude nor race offer any satisfactory uccount of its distribution. 
If the figures are to be believed the disease is decreasing in British territory and 
increasing in the States. This difference may partly reflect the existence of legal 
enactments in most British provinces, which, by legalising the segregation of 
indigent lepers, cause them to conceal their affliction or to decamp into territory 
where they are less unwelcome. In any case, as will be seen from the statement 
in para, 181, the increase in British Territory' is not uniform throughout the 
Provinces, and if the error in the enumeration is as great as Sir lioouard Hogeis 
and Dr. iluir think it is doubt^l W'hether such variations in the figures 
correspond to any actual tendency in the facts. 
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183. The diftgfiUQ ID the DiargiQ sbo'^ that the age distribution of lepers 

follows very closely that of the ■** *”• 
Census of 1911. The propor¬ 
tion of lepers under the age 
of ten is small, indicating, if 
the figures can be accepted, 
that the number of congenital 
lepers is inhnitesitnal. The 
leper ia naturally short-lived 
and the curve falls sharply 
after 60 years*. 

184. The statistics by caste *anf. 

indicate that communitiea hold¬ 
ing a higher position in the 
social scale, wit h a high level of 
civilisation, are comparatively 
immune from this disease, In 
the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince the Superintendent of 

Census Operations says;— 

** Want of potaonal deanlineas is a most potent cause of leprosy in the Hazara hills, and 
of al] the tribes of Hazara, Gujam arc the most indifferent to hygicnio cciisidenitionB. They 
live with their oattle, goats, and sheep in the same roome and their houses are iil-ventilated 
nnd insanitary to a degree.” 

The same factor operates more or less in other Provinces and States. In 
Bihar and Orissa Bauris, Chasas and Tambulis have the most lepers and Kewats, 

Dhunias and Dhobis in the Central Provinces. The affliction is prevalent among 
Pallans and Faiaiyans and to a less extort among Cberunmns, Madigas and 
Mains in Madras, while in the United Provinces lepers are most numerous among 
the hill people. The high incidence of leprosy recorded among Christians is 
obviously due to the fact that almost all the leper asylums are managed by 
Christian l^Iissions. 
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The total number of asylums in India 
has increased from 73 to 89 since 1911 
and the inmates from five to eight 
thousands. About 7’8 per cent, of the total 
number of lepers are in asylums which 
are maintainGd by Government, Municipal 
Boards, Indian States and Missionary 
Bodies. According to tho latest report of 
the Mssion for Lepers in India and the 
Bast, there are 5,168 lepers in the 51 
asylums maintained by this hlission alone. 

The discovery of a new treatment by the 
injection of the products of the active 
principle of cJiaulmogra and other oils has 
held out new hopes for the unfortunate persons afflicted by this disease, 

Kesearcli is now being carried on in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine by Dr. 

Muir, whose opinion it is that the treatment results in an improvement in almost 
all cases up to a certain point and then an unest, after which the improvement 
can generally be continued by other treatment. Sir Leonard Rogers, to whose 
inspiration this work owe.^ its ongin, also considers it clear that a very great 
advance has been made in the treatment of leprosy by the Calcutta inveati- 

gatiozL 

185. The Superintendent of Census Operations, Punjab, has attempted an nutriac* 
interesting enquirj- into the influence of cousin-marriage on the statistics of 
infirmities. A special enquiry into over 1,000 marriages among Muhammadans 
suggests that for pure Musalman castes a percent^e of about 25 flrst-conain 

* Sir in tilft Cci^iu Ht-poct at IWl r^ttn t« ah MlitnAte Thuh ptitq a 

■ittacke^ tnbertminw lepitlfiV at niciB and half jem and with HJiiBSfchctk! jeprq^ at ocd a hall 

yoam hwm thA ditB ol Ateaijk. 11ilAw^mld an«nmt far Ui& dflcliiiiQ| pn>|iwtiw <jf tba ndTvatttd 
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maixiagea would be lotmd throughout the Punjab. After aualysmg the stati^ica 
of certain distinctively Hindu and distinctively Musalnouan castes respectively 
Mr. Jacob &aya — 

“ We may pjovisionaUy conclude that in tic Punjab Hindus strSer mo^e from blindnci^ 
and leproay tlan do Mu^lmana ; but that MusalmanB are^ on tie whole, more liable to d-i^f- 
mutiam tlan Hindus. Hindus and Jlusalmans $eem o<}uaIly liable to insanity, no deduction 
unfavouiable to the latter community being juatifled from the single instance (ont of S po^ible 
instances) of an excess of Musalman insane among males in tie Indo-Gangctic Plain. So far 
them aa tbi« analjais goes there La nothing to alow thatconaainguincoUfl oiaCTLagesare pioduotiv^ 
of an inaancp blind* or leprous diathesis* tie Hindu community contaming aa many as, if 
not more persons infirm from these causes than the Musalman comititintfcy, l^lo results of a 
separate analyaia of the statistics of deaf-mutism suggest {1) that Mnsalmans, apart from the 
pin^ctioe of consanguineous uiatriage* arc less liable to deal-niutLsm than Hindus* or (3) t^t 
deaf-mutiom cannot be associated vritb only a aingle pair of alleloaiorphio Mendelian 
elements.” 


* 
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Distribution of the infirm bjr age per 10^000 of each sex. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Caste, Tribe, Race and .Nationality. 

186. In this chapter will be discussed the results of the information obtained iwfoiartoty 
'in column 8 of the census schedule. The instructions for filling up this colunin «“»*»■ 
run as follows:— 

" Entar the oasto or tiiba of HiuduB, Huaalmaua, .Tdos, Sikhs, Arj-as, Brahmoa aad 
aboriginal trib^, and the race of Cliristians, Buddlustdi Patsia, eto.” 

Subsidiarj instructions which were issued to the census stafi explained more ' 
fully what was required, namely the main racial, social and sectional groups into 
which the people of India are divided. The census in most countries includes au 
enquiry into the natiouality of foreigners in the population. In many of the more 
advanced countries intermarriage and strong national sentiment have practically 
obliterated racial distinctions. But where, as in parts of Eastern Europe and in 
America and the colonies, the population is dhdded on fundamental lines of race 
or colour which correspond to difietences in cultural and economic progress, the 
distinction is usually retained in the statistics of the periodic censuses. In 
India the sense of a common political nationality has never in the history of the 
people achieved sufficient intensity to override the factors of cleavage which are 
inherent in the social system. In a population divided into innumerable groups, 
each having its owu character and traditions, the enquir}' " what caste are 
you ? ”, or more simply “ who are you I ”, is recogaiaed as rkerriug to the racial, 
tribal or social group and is a question which has to he asked wherever 
clear identification is required, whether it he in the courts of law or in every 
day life. The qiiestion is ahvavs understood the individual to whom it is put 
aud the answer iiiunodiately gives his recogtiwed place in the social structure. 

Although the term race, tribe, naiionaUt^ are used in this chapter in the 
general een.se in wliich they are employed in current literature rather than in any 
strictly technical or scientific sense, it may be of interest to give some of the stricter 
definitions of the words. In an anthropological sense raee denotes “ a main divi’ 
aiou of roai^ind the numbers of which have important physical characters in com¬ 
mon ” and ta usually applied to stocks of considerable antiquity. For the purposes 
of this report we can use race in making such obvious contrasts as that, for 
example, betw‘een a Parsi and a Maratha, a Pat hail and a Teiugii, a Bengali and 
a Burman, aLatinand a Teuton, without enquiring the age and origin of the 
differentiation. A tribe according to Dr. Haddon is “ a group of a simple kind 
occupying a coucentrated area, having a common language, a common goveru- 
ment and a common action in warfare. ” If we add the words “ a tradition of 
common origin” and interjiret the words “government” and “warfare” as 
representing respet tively the internal organization and the external attitude 
tijwards other communities, the definition may roughly apply to our iileas of 
the aboriginal tribe and the tribal sections of the Pathans and Rajputs. 

187. It will be seen from the form in which the question is put in the census lajian-inni 
schedule that the factors intended to be recorded differ for different sections of the FMti«n.b«ii, 
communities. We may distinguish in the first place Indian peoples and Foreign 
peoples. In the case of the latter what was required ivas their country of domicile 

or nationality. The number of foreigners, as we have already seen in Chapter 
III, is comparatively small. The vast majority of those from over the seas are 
of British nationality, while those from across the frontiers, such as the Chinese, 

Afghans and Nepalese, are fairly easily identifiable. On the other hand there 
are a certain number of foreij^ers of mixed parentage and, perhaps, a few 
foreign women nwtried to men belonging to countries other than their own, 
whose actual political nationality would be bard to determine. Such persons, 
if they do not form a numerous or important element, are neglected in the 
tables of this chapter, which ate selective rather than ooraprehenaive. The 
remainder of the foreign element, except in so far as it has mingled with the 
home-born and become either absorbed or at least permanently domiciled in India^ 
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is best distinguished by birthpbce and has already to a large extent been 
discussed in the chapter dealing with that subject. 


oi tedbiB' IS8, Apart from the Anglo-Indian donuciled cominunity, which occupies a 
peculiar position in the Indian social organization, the home-bom population 
oi India proper is divided both by the main religions and also into groups which 
are based on various other drSerentiatlng factors. The Pur sis still retain their 
racial exchisiveneas uud thdr foreign religion and traditions, llie ^Muhammadana 
are roughly divided into four main tribal divisions, Moghul, Pathan, Saiyid and 
l^heikh, of which the first three include most of the Musalmans of genuine foreign 
origin and the last contains also a considerable proportion of the Indian convexta 
to Islam. Within these main divisions there are innumerahle tribal groups; while 
alcalde of them, among the more recent converts, there are numbers who retain 
their former caste or functional group, Christians can be divided into Europeans 
(and Americans), Armenians, Anglo-Indiaus and Ind.ian Christians. 01 the Indian 
Christian converts the majority have given up their previous distinctions of 
caste and tribe, but some (chiefiy of the highest or the lowest groups) still retain 
them. The Goanese Christjaus form a distinctive group by virtue of difference 
of race and to some extent of culture. The Sikhs, a religious and milits^' 
group, are mostly recruited from the Hindu castes. Some retain their caste, wbil'e 
others prefer to merge themselves as far as possibie in the general communily of 
the Oalsa. The primitive and aboriginal peoples are divided into tribes some 
of which have racial and others territorial origin. Among the Hindus and Jains 
all the various factors of combinations fission or seclusion have been crystallized 
into the institution of caste, and, as the Hindu and tribal population forms 
nearly three-quarters of the population of India, the discussion of caste has 
naturally always occupied a prominent part of this chapter, 


roi Ihr- 

nduro uf ratHr. 


18fl. Serious Buggestigua have, however, at various times been made in favour 
of the omission of tlie question ri^arding caste from the schedules and the supres- 
sion of the classiffcation of the population by caste and tribe. A proposal to this 
effect was made in counection with the 1901 Census, mainly on the ground that the 
distribution of various castes and tribes in the population* changed only at large 
intervals and that it was not necessary to obtain figures at each decennial enu¬ 
meration. The subject was revived from a more interesting point of ^dew by the 
tabling of a rosolutiou in the Legislative Council in 1020 attacking the caste 
enquiry on the grounds (a) that it was undesirable to recognize and perpetuate, 
liy official action, the system of caste differentiation and (i) that in any case the 
retunis were inaccurate and worthless, since the lower castes took the opportunity 
of passing themselves off as belonging to groups of higher status. Owing to the 
aljsence of the mover the resolution was not debated but the fact of its proposal 
drew attention to two aspects of the return of caste, viz-t (a) its value for 
demographic purposes and (6) its statistical accuracy. Now, whatever view may 
be taken of the advantages or disadvantages of caste as a social institution, it is 
impossible to conceive of any useful discussiou of the population questions in 
India in which caste would not be an important element. Caste is still 'Mhe 
foundation of the Indian social fabric," and the record of caste is still “ the best 
guide to the "hanges in the various social strata in the Indian society.” Every 
Hindu {using the term in its most elastic sense) is born into a caste and his caste 
determines his religious, social, economic and domestic life from the traiffe to the 
grai'e. In western countries the major factors ivhioh determine the different 
strata of society, vit., wealth, education and vocation ore fluid and catholic and 
tend to modify the rigidity of birth and hererlitaiy |;osition. In India spiritnal and 
social commnnity and traditional occupation override all other factors. Thus, 
w here in the censuses of western countries an economic or occupational grouping 
of the population affords a basis for the combination of demographic statistics, the 
corresponding basis in the case of the Indian population is the distinction of reli¬ 
gion and caste. Whatever view may be taken of casts as a national and social in¬ 
stitution it is useless to ignore it, and so long as caste continues to be used as one 
of the distinguishing features of an mdividual's official and social identity it can¬ 
not be claimed that a decennial enumeration helps to perpetuate an undesirable 
institution. Mr. Thyagarajaiyar (Mysore) writes:— 


“ Ulicther caste iu a good institution is a question not vet out of the region of controversy; 
and whether it ts more alive tban dead or more dead thnn alive, it is certnmly not yet so inactive a 
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piincipal ilt Jilt; of thu pooplo lis to l>e Altogether igiiorod. lu jourocyiug by trains, in the 
bustle of city life, in reformed and prugresfiive ciideKit may Heem neatly extinct, but it h still 
there, an inatitutioa fotuiiqg the people into groups for the puiposes of daily life, which 
though at tituea provoking bittemuss that does not aeeiu native to it has on the whole certain 
conveniences; and till the maos of the people outgrows it a ver}’ real demological interest 
attaches to it and it is w'oith the while, alike of the Governtuent and of the people, to gather 
material for the study of its effecta on the growth of society.* *' 

190. Though there is probably no part of the leiisus which iuterestB the *** 

general public so much as the entry of caste this fact doeiiuot, aa might have' "" 
b eeii supposed, a Iways te nd to en ha n cc the a ccuracy of the record. Spec ial efforts 
were made in the Censuses of 1901 and 1911 to obtain accurate and complete entries 
of caste, and lists of caste names w^ere dra\vn up for reference, as well as lists of 
indefinite and ambiguotia terms whicli the enumerators were instructed to avoid 
as giving no due to the actual caste of the person so desnribedv The accumulated 
experience gamed from the records of these censuses and of the ethnographical 
surv ey was utilised to the full, both in guiding the enumerators and m inter¬ 
preting in the eoinpilation ollices obscure entries found in the record, Hkeept 
perhap.** in tracts such os parts of Assfim, where the foreign population 
is large, every man’s caste is known locally; and as in the vast majority of 
cases the enumerator is a local man it is probable that, apart from such 
reasonable percentage of iiii8take.s as is ine\'Jtable in the course of the 
various processes of copying and classifying, the record of caste is fairly 
free from errors due to ignorance ami carelessness. A much more serious 
source of error arises from intentioually false entries and misrepresentationa 
of caste. To a Hindu his caste is the determining factor in bis life and beside it 
his age, civil condition, birthplace and even his occupation are matters of com¬ 
parative indifference. It was therefore difficult for the individual to apnreciata 
that the object of the enquiiy' was merely to ascertain the numbers of eacn caste; 
and the ancient tradition that the king or the government was the ultimate author¬ 
ity in determining questions of caste probably helped the popular feeling that the 
effect of the l ensus record, so far as the individual was concerned, would be to hx 
his particular position in the social scale. The opportunity of the census was 
therefore seized by all but the highest castes to press for ret-oanitioii of social 
claims and to secure, if possible, a step upwards in the social ladder. This atti¬ 
tude has been strengthened by the recent development of caste or 

societies, whose purpose is to advance the position aud welfare of the caste. 

With a more efficient organization the communal feeling of individual castes has 
become more articulate and the number of the petitions received by the Provincial 
Supeiiutendents. the Local Governments and myself from castes regarding their 
record in the census, and the strength with which they have been pressed, is a feature 
of the recent ceusus. It wiu; essential, of course, that the census should conhiie 

itself to a record of existing 
facts aud avoid the position 
of arbiter in questions of caste 
claims. The matter was dealt 
with in various ways, lu the 
first place no classtficatiou of 
castes was attempted in the 
tables, caste names being ar- • 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

A large n umber of the caate 
claims are for the status of 
“ Rshattriya or *’ Vaisya ” 
and 1 directed that these gene¬ 
ral names, which do not now 
indicate castes but are ancient 
social groups, should be avoid¬ 
ed. Agaiu the claim could 
often be satisfied by a formal 
permission to enter the caste under the coveted title, provided that that title was 
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distinctive and did not create confusion with other groups. The title being 
known the correct classification of the group in the tables vras easy. Though 
the ordinary rule was that the enumerator should enter the caste name given 
hy the Tiersou interrogated, provided it was a definite and recognized name 
of a caste, the enumerator himself was often as interested in the caste 
entry as the general public and, as a local man and often a local odicial, 
probably knew the caste of most of the people of his block and could, and 
did, resist claims which were not popularly admitted. It is unnecessary and 
perhaps inadvisable to give here individual instances of the manner in which claims 
urere dealt with, but the information given in the margin on page 223 regarding 
petitions which were sent to me, usually on a printed form, by castes regarding 
their record is of interest. The Census Superintendent of Bengal, gives a list of 
thirty'five difierent claims to Kshattriya, V'aisya and other status which, as he 
says, were among those most strongly pressed by the caste Aoh/ias, and there 
are similar lists in most of the provincial reports. 

191, Although it was necessary to ask and record the caste of every person 
in the schedule not aU castes have been tabulated in the census reports. A full 
record of castes was made in 1901 for the purposes of the ©thnograpMc survey. 
The number tabulated was reduced in 1911 by excluding those which fell below 
a certain percentage of the population. Still further reduction on these lines 
has been made on the present occasion, and even in those castes 'which have been 
tabulated the statistica given do not always represent the full strength of the 
caste, as their number in districts where their total strength fell below the fized 
minimum percentage of the local population has been omitted. The tables can 
therefore only give a rough idea of the .strength of the caste and etabDralie tables 
have not been prepared for the India report. For fuller lists of the castes of 
India and of the provinces, as well as for discussion regarding the origin, meaning 
and structure of caste, reference should be made to the reports of the previous 
censuses and to the records of the ethnographic survey. On the present occasion 
the principal interest in tlie caste figure lies in their combination with other 
demographic statistics, such, as age, sex, civil condition and education and so 
forth, and in this chapter discussion ^vill be confined to a few aspects of interest 
and importance. In Farts I and li of Imperial Table XlII the figures of the 
main castes of India and of each Province are given so far as they are a^'uilabie 
and withiu the limits of accuracy indicated above. Statistics of selected castes, 
tribes and races are combined with those of literacy in Table iX, Age and 
Civil Condition in Table XIV and Occupations in Table XXI and Inlirmities 
in Table XIl-A in the Provincial tables. 

192. Unfortunately the enormous complexity of the taste system makes 
it impossible to combine large groups of the population on the basis of 
caste. Xo satisfactory method of classifying castes for the purposes of demo¬ 
graphic statistics has been discovered. Though there undoubtedly exists a rough 
order of social precedence it varies in different localities, and it is impossible 
to find a simple set of principles which would enable snob an order to he 
satisfactorily applied to a large group of the population. Traditional occupation 
has been used as the basia of classification in the past. But many castes have 
long abandoned their traditional occupation and others, 0 . 47 ., some of the tradi¬ 
tional toddy drawers and liquor sellers, are strongly repudiating theins and are 
seriously offended if reminded of it, 'while as an index of economic status 
traditional occupation is hardly a useful criterion where the beggar is king 
and the skilled craftsman may be an outcaste,* Nor do the variations in the 
customs of early marriage, polygamy and the restrictions on nridow re-marriage, 
which so vitally affect the development of population, follow the lines of 
any social order of these kinds. We have therefore to treat castes indi¬ 
vidually or in small combinations framed in each case according the pur¬ 
pose for which they are 'to be used, and any large combination either for the 
purposes of the return in the schedule or the tabulation of the figures Is impossible. 
There arc however perhaps three large divisions of the Hindu social system, 
which it would be possible an<l useful 'to make. The Btahman eommiinity occu¬ 
pies a prominent position in most pro'vinccs and the figures of BiahmaiLS should 

bate been t4.bulmt«] by Ihcir ItwiitiullKL tH-ealriilioiiBi in Hunofl qf the Pl^civiiiEim] but in 

r.^r, MjulrA% lJiiH< clwnilicitticil bl^ b«en detibenktc'ly ■bandEinpd for tbe rvJWnfl giToiii in tka toxt. X-U figurov of Lhif 
kind cimI4 be -oomptlod fur the alftlndui 
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be fairly complete. At the otber end of the society there lie a number of tribal 
groups * irhich together are sometimes termed the depressed chiases,” If we 
could obtain hguies for these two extreme divisions we could by subtraction mark 
off the intermediate castes as " non-Brahman castes/’ 

193. ft has been usual in recent years to speak of a certain section of the couimu* *^ep*w*^ eiiw*. 
nlty as the " depressed classes ^ far as 1 am aware the term has no hnal deh- 
nition nor is it certain exactly whom it covers. In the Quinquennia! Keview on the 
progress of education from 1912 to 1917 {Chapter X^Till paragraph 505); the depres¬ 
sed classes are Bpecifically dealt with from the point of tdew of educational assist¬ 
ance and pro^ss, and in Appendix XIII to that Report a list of the castes and 
trilws constituting this section of the community is given. The total population 
classed according to these lists us depressed amounted to 31 million persons or 19 
per cent, of the Hindu and Tribal population of British India. There is un¬ 
doubtedly some danger in giving offence by makii^ in a public report social distinc¬ 
tion which may be deemed invidious; but in view of the lists already prepared 
and the fact that the '* depressed classes ” have, especially in South India, attained 
a class consciousness anti a class organization, are served by special missions, 

“ raised ” by philanthropic societies and officially represented in the Legislative 
Assemblies, it certainly seouis advisable to face the facta and to attempt to obtain 
some statistical estimate of their numbers. I therefore asked Provincial Superiu- 
tendents to let me ha've an estimate based on census figures of the approximate 
strength of the castes who were usually included in the category of " depressed ”, 

I received lists of some sort from all provinces and states except the United Pro¬ 
vinces, where extreme delicacy of official sentiment shrank from facing the task 
of attempting even a rough estimate. The figures given are not baaed on exactly 
uniform criteria, as a different view is taken of the position of the same groups in 
different parts of India, and I have had in some cases to modify the estimates on 
the basis of the figures in the educational report and of information from the 19U 
reports and tables. They are also subject to the general defect, vrhich has already 
b«n explained, that the total strength of auy caste is not recorded. The mar- 
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giiuil statement gives, however, a rough estimate 
of the minivium mimbets wliich may be consi¬ 
dered to form the “ depressed classes ” of the 
Hindu community. The total of these provincial 
figures adds up to about 63 millions. This, 
however, must be taken as a low and conser¬ 
vative estimate since it does not include (1) the 
full strength of the castes and tribes concerned 
and (2) the tribal aborigines more recently absorbed 
in IlinduLim, many of whom are considered impure. 
We may confidently place the numbers of 
there depressed classes, all of whom are consi¬ 
dered impure, at something between 55 and 
proper. Of the degree and nature of their impurity 
speak here. It varies in different tracts and is most 
perhaps ovriiig to more settled political 
has lieen able to develop an intensity 
complex conditions in Northern India 
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60 millions in India 
it is not necessary to 
conspicuous in Southern India, where, 
conditions, orthodox Hindu sentiment 
of social differentiation which the more 
would somewhat tend to modify. 

In paragraph 170 of Lis chapter on Races and CaAtea Mr, Granthiim (Bnnna) givea an 
intcreatUig account of certain amali indigenous groups of people who may he described as 
forming “ depreased clsssca,” in the Bcnsethat they are degraded below the level of the r« 5 t 
of society. Rfiferenoe must be made to the Bunm Report for particiiiara of these gtonps. 
They inclode the Sondalas or grave diggers, who live outside the vilhigcs, the Payahytin and 
Khwa, who arc pagoda slaves, the TluiLchi, descendants of a certain Amkanesa general and 
his foUowers, who rebelled against the King of Arakan and were condemned to everlnetitjg 
social degradation, the Kehaa who are hereditary beggars and the Don (fishermen), Hari 
(sweepers) and Hara (washennen). The btst three groups are of mj:[ed Hmdu descent and 
with others of the same kind take their place as low caste Hindus, Of tho other indigenovia 
groups Mr. Grantham, while admitting certain social disabilities such as restrictions in intcr- 
raarriage and commeasality, considers that dieir degradation is to some extent econotnio and 
hardly corresponds to the condition of the impure castes in Hindu society. Of the 480,iX)0 
Hindu and tribal Indiana enumerated in Burnm a large ])ropoFtion are members of or descen¬ 
dants from impure groups of people in Southern and Sistem Ind^. 
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Trib^ ^ This group has been distiugubshed in previous censuses and uontciiued such 

tribes as the Nagas, Abors of Assam, the Gatos of Bengal, the Otuons, M^das 
ami Sautais of Bihar and Orissa, the Gouds and Kawars of the Central Provinces, 
the Bhils of Central India, the Todus of Madras and so forth. It is, however, 
difficult to isolate a group of this kiiuL since, iis the country opens out, these people 
leave their native forests and hills for the attraction of the plains, where they 
settle down and adopt the habits, language, and occupation of their Hindu or 
llindnizeri neighbours. This has happened wth large numbers of the Gonds, 
Bhils, Santals and others whose religion and language have, as we have already 
seen, been Hindiibsed. and tliere is no scientific reason to ilistinguish this section of 
the tribes from other sunilur peoples vrbo have gone through much the same process 
at an earlier date. It Is not, therefore, possible to give accurate numbers of the 
tribal aborigines, but the total nundwr of those tribes who are still, or ivho have 
till recently, been considered inhabitants of the hills and jungles, mcluding such 
tribes as the Gonds, Sautais and Oraons oniy be roughly put at something over 
] (> millions of jiersous. it is of interest to recollect in this cormection that the 
number of those who returned a tribal religion is only about df millions, thus 
fearing in the Hindu coinmnnit^' between d and 7 millions of mote or less recently 
Hinduired tribes. 

195. The Btahniaiis form a fairly clearly recognizable imit in each province and 
arc more or leas completely returned. They luim^r throughout India 14 millions; 
a number which does not include groups such as liarbetn or goldsmiths whose am* 
bition has impelled them to claim a kind of subordinate Brahman status. If we 
ileduct from the total number of Hmdus, ntiz., 217 millions (1) the number of Brah- 
inaiis, riz-, 14 millions, (2) the depressed classes, viz., 5‘i millions, and (3) the re¬ 
cently Hinduized trilies dl inillioos, we get a remainder of I43| million persons, 
who "may be ioughl\ held to represent the non-Brahman caste—Hindus of alt kinds, 
including most of the cultivatn^, piofesaional and higher artisiui groups and a 
certain propt)rtioTi of the lovrer artisans and lalmurers. 

BbUraJftk Di b^bevJ. jQg interesting estimate of the class generally known as t he ** Bhatlralok 
of the Bengal Presidency has been made in the Bengal Beport. The bulk 
of this class belongs to the Brahman. Kayustha aud Baid3-a castes which 
together number nearly three miUious. The proportion of these in the population 
is high in Calcutta and the neighbouring districts of Western Bengal aud in 
Chittagong and the Eastern Bengal districts. There is naturally a close correlation 
between the distribution of this class and the extent of literacy and especially of 
literacy in English, and the figures of distribution, which are possiblv the result 
of political movements in earlj' thuea, give a good index of the local supply of 
clerical labour. Mr. Thompson remarks 

** There is iKiaie trece in the high pmportiiMi in such districts as Bakaiganj and Chittagong 
of the fact that niunbens of the batter class Hindus wore foread to take refuge in reoioter parts 
during the times of Muhammadan anpremucy, as in the high proportions in Uurdtvan and 
Bankuia there is trace of the fact that the Moghuls nev^er subdued those parts as they did 
hiastiun and Central Biuigal. The Moghuls cannot be held responsible for the low proportion of 
Hindus in Northern Bengal. The establishment of the Mubmumadan power with 
its headquarters at (four much earlier than Mogliul times may have driven the nding Hindu races 
from the neigh bottrhood of Mai da. but the Muhammadans never established thcmKelves in the 
north'oastem parts of the Ihijshahi division, and we nmy conclude that those parts were 
not occupied by the Aryan invaders of India before Muhamtnadan times as eileclively as the 
Central and southern jiarts of the Previtice.** 

197. The question of the entry in the schedule of caste by Sikhs was the subject 
of special consideration in view of a resolution on the subject tabled in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, but subsequently withdrawn, in 
wdiicli objetdioD was taken to the enquiiy of their 
caste from Siklts. In tlie Punjab and North- 
West frontier Province orders were eventually 
issued that Sikhs 'who were unwilling to return 
their caste should not be pressed to do so. The 
incident stresses the growing corporate feeling 
umoiig ccrtaui of tlie Sikhs with whoui, partly 
imder political mfiuence, communal is temporarily' 
at any rate superseding sectional sentimeiit: 
though, as a matter of fact, a large number Still 
strongly insist in the social d^stiection of caste and 
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retain the pmet^ of endogamy. In J9ii of the 2,884 thousand Sikhs who 
were returned in the Punjab onJy 221 persons failed to specify their 
caste. On the present oecadon the number is 67,000 or 2 per ceirt. But in the 
North*West Frontier Province no less than 54 per cent, of the Sitrh<t were 
returned without caste. The chief castes returned by Sikhs in the Punjab are 
given in the margin on page ^6. About one-third of the whole .Tat community 
of the Ihuijab is Sikh by re%ion. 

198, Islam recognizes no caste distinctions and among the Muhammadans of 
the north-west of India, where the foreign strain is strongest. re.strictious such as 
those of caste are not observed; interdining between tribai or even functional 
groups is usual and intermarriage common. In the rest of India, however, the 
inllueiico of Ilinduisiu has powerfully afiEected Muhammadan custom, tradition and 
sentiinent. The vast majority of the Muhammadans in India are the descendants 
of converts from Hindus and the Superintendent of the Punjab Census of 1911 
estimated that only 15 per cent, of the Muhammadans of the Punjab are of real 
foreign origin, wliile in the rest of India the percentage of Mubamniiidaus of 
foreign stock must be exceedingly small. Muhammadans ate divided into four 

large families, Pathans. Moghuls. Saiyids and Sheikhs, 
and into se^^tional or functional groups such as the 
Boras, Khojas and Memoiis of Bombay and the 
Julahas ami Kulns of Bengal, whQe large numbers of 
the higher Hindu castes in north India, e.g., the Bajputs 
and Jats, have been converted to Islam. Although 
the distinction between section and section is much 
looser than in the ease of the Hindu castes and it is 
the fashion to deny the existence of rigid partitions 
between the various groujis, yet there is a practical endogamy in the sectional and 
functional divisions, and in Bengal a Sheikh will not marry a Kulu while in some 
parts one .Mubammadan will not feed with another. Except perhaps in the 
case of the Moghuls and Pathans and of some of the well marked divisions in 
BombiUr' such as the Boras, Khojas iind Memons and in South India such as the 
.Mappillas. the figures for the various Muhammadan divisions are untrust^rorthj. 
The majority of Muhainniadaii cultivators in Bengal and Assam return them¬ 
selves as Sheilibs, but a i^heikb is very apt to become a Saiyid when he achieves 
'ivcrtlth and position. On the other hand the functional groups are now largely 
abandoning their traditional occupation, and with it their traditional name, and 
calling theti^lves Sheikhs, while on the other hand some of the Sheikhs who 
resent this intrusion have abandoned the title and simply return themselves as 
Muhammadans. The priLctpal Musalman castes of the Punjab are tlie .lats, 

Hajputa and Aiaius who together number over five 
millions. The A rain caste in the Punjab is a1mo.st 
entirely Musahnan ; the Jats and Kajpnt castes 
are divided between the three principal religions 
as in the marginal statement. The Pathans are 
divided into numerous trib^ which are described 
ill the census reporta O'! the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, but the number of 
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unspecifi(^ entries is as high as 23 per cent, in the former PD..vince, and some¬ 
what vitiates the tribal figures. Of the Brahuis of whom there are about 
160.000, Major Fowle writes :— 

" The Btahui origin is prnctically untiaceablti. it is nut even clear whether they rn wn- itoni 
the West, from Peuiin like the Baloeb, or from the East, in which ease they would hnvc brought 
thdir Diavidiaa iauguage with them. At any rate once settled in Baluchiataa, with Kulat 
aK their capital, they had to hold thdr own against the other inhabitants, Pathan, Baloch, 
Jatt, etc., and a Brahiii military coufcdciacy gr^iduAlly an»e. la course of time, however, 
MM a need for such a ooiifedaraoy decreased, partieularfy after the British occupation of the 
Province, the ties that hold them together loosened one by one, diaintegiation set in, und at the 
present day the Biahui are less hoRiogeoeoua tliau even the Buloch. In fact in mauv eases 
the latter would aceni to have absorbed etomente of the former, u'ho, when it soits, ret im 
themselves as Baloch instead of Brahui. Sufficient signs of disintegration indeed were apparent 
in 19U for Mr. Bray to write :—‘Taking one thing with another, 1 am forced to the re^tetlnl 
coii.clnsioii that unless the many disintegntiiig bifiuenoea are arrested and some counter in- 
.fluciiee, such as the purging and strengtheniDg of the Jirga gyatoai. speedily arises to put new 
life into tribal and racial unity, tho Brahoi tribes have seen th^pr best days and that the 
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Biahui race k doonieiS is the ftitiire, 1st ub hops the very diatant futture, to abeaiptiou mto some 
more viriie oommuuitT.' The figures, however, iiulioate that duriog the decade the 
piocefis of diaiategratioii has certamly Dot been ad^vely at worh, It U true that the Brahuis 
as a whole have deelioed but this decrease is distmctly less than that of the Pathatts, and ean 
be attributed to influeuaa, famine and migration, while the real Brabui stoch— the Brahui 
nucleus—shows an actual mcroose.” 

The Mappiilas, who form the largest Muhammadan comnmnity of Madras^ 
number in all 1,107,017 in the President^ and Coorg, Of them Mr. Boag writes:— 
“ The Mappiila who siuce the eeueus has made hiuiBelf notorious by his great lebeUion is at 
home only on the West Coast. His numbeis have risen by per cent. Gince 1911 and we 
have seen in Chapter IV that this increase is at least in part duo to conversions frem among 
the Cherumaus. Originally descended from Arab sailors who married women of the country 

the majority of the Mappillar to-day have next to no ad¬ 
mixture of foreign blood; except in few cases they are 
simply out-caste Chemmans who have turned to Islam in 
the Lope of improving thdr eocial status, or the descend¬ 
ants of such converts. Their zeal for Muhatnmadamsm is 
notoiious, and their fanatical outbrealcs have for yoais 
been the only source of disturbance to the peace and 
quiet of the West Coast, The iccmit outbreak, for the 
numbers involved, the area afiected, tlie damage done 
to person and property, public and private, and for its 
duration, has far surpassed all previous risings. 
MappiUas are found in every taluk of the district as 
will be seen from the figures in the margin, After the 
Laccadives, the three taluks of Ernad, Ponnani and 
Walliivanad, in which they are most numerous, form 
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199. A genial study been made of tberac^ of Burma in connection with 
the Linguistic and Ethnological Survey of J3iirma recently carried out. The results 
are presented partly in the Burma Census report and its appendices and partly in 

the form of monographs on particular races, and 
the student is referred for details on the subject 
to these sources. It is only possible here to 
notice the main classification and the statistics 
of the priucipal racial classes. The chief racial 
divisions of the population of Burma are given 
in the margin. The hulk of the indigenous in¬ 
habitants are composed of a mixture, in varying 
degrees, of the Indo-nesian and Southern Mon¬ 
gol stocks tie latter preponderating. The 
Southern Mongols both before and after their 
arrival in Burma split up into several sub-races, 
the Shans, Xachins, Talaings, Karens and 
others. These by intermarriage with one ano¬ 
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ther and with the Indo-nesian races have produced the various iudigenous races 
of Burma. The Shans and Kachius, who inhabit the north eastern and northern 
tracts, are well defined, as also the Chins of the Chin Hills in the north-east. 
The bulk of the Talaings, of whom there are 321 thousand and of the Karens 
belong to the Delta and coastal tracts of South Burma and have been largely 
assimilated with the Burmese. The Palaung-Wa group belongs almost entirely 
to the Shan States. 

The Chinese were divided at the census into Yunnanese and Other Chinese^ 
the former numbering 59.000 and the latter 90,000. The increase in the oiiineae 
population in the_ last forty years is remarkable, the figures for the two t'hinese 
races together being given in the margin. The majority of the Yunnanese are 
found in the Northern division; the other Chinese are most in 
the Delta arid coastal tracts of South Biinna. Practically 
every collage in Lower Burma now contains a Chinese grocer 
and the Chinese arc monopolizing a large portion of 
the rural trade of the country. The Chinese themselves 
a heterogeneous racial character and a considerable number who come from 
Alalaya are already of mixed race. They intennarry freely with the women of the 
county and m such cases the sons are brought up as Chinese wliile the daughters 
take the race of the mother. 
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Of the Indo-Burmau races the Zerbadis with 93,000 form the mafority, the jju^jf.sunMiu 
term being applied to the offspring of marriages between Indian MubamjaadanB 
and Burmese women. The ^rbadis wear Burmese dress and speak fjurmese, 
but the first generation and often later generations are bilingual speaking both 
Hindustani and Burmese. The temi seems to have been first used in 130X when 
24 ZerbadJs were recorded as of Buddhist religion. The total in 1901 was 20,423 
and in 1911 nearly 00,000, the increase doubtless being largely due to greater 
accuracy as the name and class became more defined- The Zerbadis are predo¬ 
minantly Muhammadan and form a part of the Burma Moslem community which, 
like most other communities, is rapidly gaming a communal consciousness. Of the 
other Indo-Burmau races the Arakan Mnhanunadans are practically confined 
to the Akyab district and are properly the descondanta of .4rakaneae women who 
have married Chittagonian husbands. They number about 24,000, marry almost 
entirely among themselves and ate recognized as a distinct race. 

As many as 887,000 Indians were enumerated in Burma, the term “ Indian 
being used at this census to include all who describe themselves as belongii^ 
to one of the Indian races tabulated or who appeared from other parts of their 
record to belong to one of those races- Of those recorder! about 484,000 were 
Hindus and Tribal, 366,000 Muhammadans and 23,000 Christians- The 
attempt which has been made in the past to enumerate the Indian population in 
Burma by caste has proved a failure. Many of the Indians on their arrival in 
Burma abandon their caste altogether, others wilfully misrepresent their caste. 

while, in any case, the Burman 
enumerator is quite unable 
to repeat correctly in the 
sehedide the gtrange Indian 
caste names. On the present 
occasion the Indians were 
divided into certain divisions 
or classes which are intelligible 
and useful in Burma, such as 
the Bengalis, Hindustanis, 

Oriyas, Tamils and Telngus 
and the figures of the iudJau population di^uded in this manner are given in the 
marginal table. 

More than half the ludians were enumerated in the Delta division of 8oath 
Burma, the city of Rangoon alone containing nearly 190,000. Of the large pro¬ 
portion, amounting to nearly a quarter of the whole number, who were enumerated 
in the district of Akyab and the adjoining difitricts of the coast many were 

temporar)' inunigrants from the adjoioing 
^strict of Chittagong who had crossed 
into Burma territory for the rice harvest. 

Excluding the Indian population in the 
districts neighbouring on Indian territory 
there are about 675,000 Indian settlers of 
a more permanent nature, of whom the 
Telngus, Tamils and Hindustanis number, 
respectively, 157, 151 and 133 thousand. 

The figures in the marginal table give the 
ntmiljiirs oi indjana in Bujiua other th&n id districts contiguous to iDdi^n 
territory, and their proportion in the population at the last three censuses^. The 
nutuber of ludianis in tlie tot^l populfition in theae more distant districts Ima 
increasetl by a quarter in twenty years and now approaches 0 per cent, of the 
whole population. But Indian women still form only 2'5 per cent, of the female 
population and so long as this is the case and Indians continue to intermarry 
with Burmese women the proportion of Indiana in the total population tends 
to be kept down by the absorption of their children in the Earmese race^ ^[r. 

Grantb^s^ 1^ discussed, itt an interesting manner the importanoe of the Indian 
emigration into Burma. He writes: — 

The frequent cry that the Indian m rapidly dinplaciog the Biimian i» due to the Uii^e 
numbers of Indians who can seen landing from the ships that tome from India to Rangoon 
and to the fact that the Indian population is enneentrated in parts in whioh its presence was 
particularly noticed by the Europeaa observer who first niisec^that cry. About one-third 
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derive tiheir livdilutwl itom cuitivatiaa, the main part arc eciguged io i>etu|}atiuiiH iia 

InduatrVi Transport imd Trade, and consequently are either in the towns or dose beside the 
railway and riv'er routesi. Tliis is true even in the districts ip which the ladiaoie are propor- 
tionaJJy most numerous; and it is exactly atich a Jocationas must make them be seen most 
frequently by observers. Their share in transport and some other iaduHtrirs however 
is eiaggetated in the occupational tables* Tlieir share ta the akdled oeeupntions of 
dnstriiit establLshmcnta is discossed in Chapter XIII, th^ have not such a monopoly of these 
as is sometiuiessu^estod, and in any ease allowance has still to be made for the overwhelrniD^ 
preponderance of the indigenous races in agriculture. It is true that in certain localities a large 
area of paddy land has gone into the possjossion of Indlan^i or is worked by Indians^ but in view 
of the whole province the area is still snialJ, and the problems involved arc local. The laiit 
lour articles preceding this have shown that the Indian question most be discuMcd separately 
for the near and the distant distnets (or possibly for aorae divisions of the province differing 
slightly from those). In the distant district the proportion of ludiaiis is still only 1 
in 18 of the population and it has grown by about 10 per cent, in the last decade instead of the 
IS per cent, shown by the preceding decaden How fet this falling off is only due to a falling off 
of the niunbcf of Indians leaving India to come to Burma and how far it is due to special 
losses of Indians through infliieu^a is uuoortain. But it seems dear that the power of a foreign 
tmruigraut population to displace the indigenous population must depend chiefly upon the num¬ 
ber ot the foreign w^omeu who come to settle in the country* Indian females have increased 
from 19 per cent, of the female population in 1901 t;o2'b percent, in 1921 while in the distant 
districts less than half the Indian females of 1921 weto bom in Burma, Even a mngle 
homogeneous immigrant- race of whjdt tliis is tme is far more like! j to be absorbed than 
to dispossess. Exceptional results might come if the immigraiits conaiated chiefly of the 
highly educated or skilled cLaases or of financially powerful daeses; but while the ludiaus 
include all these, it cannot be said that the majority of them come under these descrip¬ 
tions. And the Indians of Burma are far from belonging to a single homogeneous race. The 
2-5 per cent, or 25 per mllle of the female population of the distant districts which Is Indian la 
distributed amongst a number of religions and races* Patting aside those which claim only 
a few persons* there are three religions and three races which share with laigc numbers. 
Whether the tie o^ race or religion is r^aIded^ the proportion to b tJiOiisand of the total 
female ^K>pulation is email for any unified class. The proportions have certaiuly been 
increasing. But this too has been due partly to the peculiar age-dbtribution of the indigenous 
Buddhist populatioD. which has caused die Buddhists to have a particularly low rate of 
increase just when the Indians of Burma hod a natural rate of increase above tlidr 
average."' 

Mr. Grantham goes on to show the penetration of Indian influence into Burma 
in fiistorical times. 

The common view therefore that the Burmese are in danger of losing their coimtr}^ fo the 
Indians is not new but goes back at least 800 years and it is not iintcjisojiable to ask for 
special evidence that a dispossession which went on so slowly through these centurie? 
when the iodigcuous races were absorbed in inteTnecine strife is going to have lightning effect 
now, Od the other bond the last thirty or forty yciars have seen the indigenous races spread¬ 
ing out to reclaim to caltivation the jungle of the deltap the colonisation of which with ita 
difficulties of fever flood and finance. Isa feat that bos not always been fully appreciated. 
Now it had been recognked that a complete development of the economic life of the province 
must be balattocd and that if the indigenous races are to retain their ploce they must- take part 
in the larger induiftrial and coRimeroial enterprises as well oa in agriculture and in trade 
and industry on a small scale. One of the Burmese leaders expressed this in 1922 a® follows * 
* The economic menace is imminent, and unless we are prepared to repel it our national 
tence is doomed..,.. ,11 we start orguniring ourselves from now and leam and strive diligently 
to get the control of the trade, commerce and industij of the country into our hands we may yet 
be saved/ The principal difficulty in this $eeia& to be the lack of financial credit; but the recent 
developments In which BniTOese have jolued In Industrial enterprises may cstablbffi this for them 
if they make its establishmetit their aim and sacrifice minor gains for it. The provision of bank¬ 

ing facilities in the largest towns, which is involved iu this need but does not constitute the 
whole of it, has been recognised as an uigent desideratum and it is hoped that a begiiming will 
soon be made. To a nation alive to the oonditions the present numbers of Indians and their 
rate of increase offer no me pace. There will be room for them always. But while the Indians 
may come to Burma and work for the advantage both of tlieniselves and of Burma, there are 
at present no aigus that they will within any reasonable fcitiie dispossess the Burmese and 
convert Burma into ati Indian country. Those who come only for a short time cannot do 
this I those who stay will tend to be abs-orbed as they are being absorbed now. By their 
ab.wrption they will of course influence Burmese dovelopuient as they have always done; 
but the 0Agential character of the country rnust remain Bpitnesc.** 
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200. The main figures of Europeans and Anglo-Indions are given below, 
regional details will be found in the table at the end of the chapter. abmi#- ■ nw- 
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The detaila of the European comniunitj' are best studied in connection with 
birthplace and have been partially dealt with in Chapter III. The actual figures 
of Europeans and of the “ Angio’Iudian Domiciled Community " are always some¬ 
what doubtful, owing to the tendency of the latter to return themselves as European 
and of Indian Christians to claim to be Anglo-Indians. In Calcutta European 
enuineratora were emplo;]red wherever possible for quarters where Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians were in considerable numbers and this plan undoubtedly 
produced greater accuracy in discriminating between Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Christians in Calcutta city. Apart from difficulties of 
classification the variation in the number of Europeans depends, as has already 
been explained, principally ou the movements of troops and of officials in and out 
of India, The Anglo-Indians are much more concentrated than the Europeans, the 
bulk of the community being found in the large cities and railway centres and in¬ 
dustrial and mining areas. Like other dbtiuct sections in India the Domiciled 
Community have greatly improved their communal organization of recent years 
and are now represented on the Indian Legislative Council. 

201. The scientific aspects of caste have been fully discussed in the caste ifudcaein. 

chapters of the last two India census reports. Caste is too localized and the 
figures unfortunately too incomplete to admit of a discussion in a report for all 
India of the statistioal variations of individual groups and the student is referred 
for such treatment to the Provincial reports. The census -staff is. however, 
brought into close contact with the practical features of caste in every-day Hfe. 
and it- may be of iuterest to discuss some of the main impressions regarding the 
present-day tendencies and developments of caste which were formed in the course 
of the census operations. In dealing with the queiftion of the method and 
accuracy of the caste return we found a strong movement among castes 
to claim a higher status and better their social condition and a multi¬ 
plication of caste or assotnatlons. So far, in fact, from there being 

any sign of tlie disappearance of caste feeling the strong inipreasioii, 
which the proce.sses and results of the cen.sus give, would be that there ia 
a growing caste consciousness, accompanied by a feeling of caste patriotism on the 
one hand and on the other with, in some cases, intense caste jealousy and anta¬ 
gonism. Political rivalry among certain groups, especially in South India, has un¬ 
doubtedly enhanced the communal -spirit on its social as well as its religious side, and 
the popular attitude towards the census enumeration there made it clear that there 
was in South India no sign of a weakening of caste feeling. This communal con- 
- sciouaness and jealousy, especially where it is accompauied by au ambition to rise in 
the social scale, often finds expression in an exaggerated observance of the orthodox 
traditions associated, or supposed to be associated, with the higher castes, e.y., in¬ 
fant marriage, the restriction of widow re-marriage and a rigid endogamy. On 
the other hand some of the caste associations have directed their energies te social 
reform of a real character. The Census Superintendent of Bihar and Orissa 
dealing with the growth and character of these caste instances that of the 

Ahir caste;— 

“ But the moat important and effective sabha In the province ie probably the Cope 
Jatiya Maha Babha of the Goalas or as they prefer to esU themselves Ahirs, founded in 
1912 and induding membera from the whole of the north of India from the Punjab to 
Bengal. The movement which it ropresents is described as a “ Pan-Ablr movement " ; 
sesaious are held once a year and are attended by tscveral thousands of persona. The 
association also has a mwitbly journal of its own called the .di^ir Sundae Aar published at 
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CHAPTEB XI*—CASTE, TEIBE. EACE AA^D NATlONALlTTT. 


M^inpuri in the United Pfnvinoea. A considerable bodj of literature lias accumulated in 
support of the claim of the Aliira to Ksliatriya ongin end it ic stated that nothing Icaa 
than Kahatriya position win sati^ tht oommunitj. Id pursuance of this theory a 
number of Ahirs have assumed the sacred thread. This action on their part wna originally 
re^ted» particularly in Jforth Bi bar, by the higher castes sucb as the Eajputa and the Bhuiuihar 
Brahmans and led ID some coses to violence nnd the critninai courts* The Abire have also 
reduced the thirty days sraddkoxim^T^l ceremony prescribed for the Sudras tc the twelve daj^ 
of the twice-bom. The resolutions of this scAJ^a also are directed against the drinking of liquor, 
child-mamage nnd such like*^ Jn South Bihar the Goala movement has been less in the 

direction of advancing caste claims to wear the sacred thread and so forth and more towards 
Bocial reform. The men of this caste refused to do began (customaij unpaid labour) for thdr 
landlords or to permit tbeir women folk to attend the markets to sell milk and ghi : this has on 
at least one occa^on resulted in tempciarUy dleorgani^ing a bazaar and in canning serious 
mcoDvenience to their neighbours. The dificront suh-castesof Abirs are now dining with one 
another and int^r-marriage between them is * almost settled/ This movement is typical of 
what is going on in other castes. The Eurmis, the Kaham, the Dhanuks and others are daiming 
the right to wear and arc in aomo oases weariug the saemd thread. 5f ot that this attitude finds 
nniversal favour even amoogst the aspiring castes for a cose occurred in Afonghyr distu’ict in 
which a Dhanuk who had assumed the sacred thread found that he had ihereby deprived himself 
of the chance of marrying hit childran into the family of a wealthy caste fellow of mpra 
conservative views/' 

Again many infiuencea make for the relaxation of the leaa oasential rules 
of caste in order to Ijrmg the Bjstem into adjustment with modem conditions* 
Mr, Mukerjea (Barodn) notices that ** the restrictions of commenaality within the 
different sub-divisions of a coate, even between cuBte and caste, are fast breaking 
down in cities and towns and Mr. Tallents writes 

The most important aspect of caste is the system of restriotiona oh marriage which it 
imposes and neglect of caste diafcmction$ In this matter is unheard of. As between sub-castas 
within the limits of the same caste there are signs of reJoxation, notably amongst the Ksyosths 
who are the most highly educated caste m the commimity. Cooes of thia kind have occurred 
amongst the Bibari but more particoJarly omougst the domiciled Beugali Eayaathat where a 
rapprochem^M has dcciirred between theSakshin Barhi and the Uttar Barhi and Bangajasub- 
'Casto* *The same thing has been occurring in Orissa between the Saaani and Mastau su^aistes 
of Brahmans and the Sasani BrahniEms and the Chaudhuri foimly of Bhiugarpur. Such inddente 
however which have only been noticed auioogst the upper and more educated caste or castes 
that ate aapidug to the upper mnksp are to bo regarded not as rigns portending the collapse of 
the caste system but of ita adjuatnient to modem conditions. The same may be said 
regard to modifications of the mies about personal contact or the touching of what is eaten or 
drunk. Amongst the Hindu castes that served overseas in the war, the purification ceremony 
necessary after crossing the ocean has apparently become purely nominal; only one cage that 
arose in connexion with the war, that of some Eayasths of Darbhanga, is mentioned by 
coirespondenta ir* which the necessity for ffuch a ceremony gave rise to any discussion and that 
cose was amicably settled^ In places like Jamshedpur^ where work is done under modem 
conditions, men of all castes and races work side by side in the mill without any misgi^laga re¬ 
garding the caste of tbeir neighbcura. But because the facta of every-day life make it impossible 
to follow tho same practical rulea as were followed a hundred years ago it is not to bo 
supposed that the distinctions of pure and impure, touchable and untouchable^ arc no 
longer observed. A high caste Hindu would not allow an ' untouchable' to sit on the same 
seat or to smoke the same kooiha or to touch his pei^oi^^ his scat^ his food or the water he 
drinks : for a breach of this nilc a bath in cDid water k the miuimum purification prescribed. 
Within the lost ten years the children of the untouchable classes attending one of the 
Zilla schools in this province were made to sit in the verandahs and it was found neceosary to 
make the grant of allowunoes for such children strictly conditioual on their being given equal 
facilities for instruotiou with the other chfidren. There! is indeed little to show that the rule* " 
of touch are falUng into disuBc except in ao far as they have become inoompatiblo with the routine 
of every-day life. At railway stations no questions are asked with regard to the caste of one's 
fellow passengers or the railway porters who handle ono^B baggage but the man ivho supplies 
drinking water to thirsty pasgengora ia fitilJ (except in parts of Chota Nagpur) a Brahmam" 

The loosonmg of caste bonds is coBfined to the less essential ordinances. Inter- 
caste marriages are still rare and are usually celebrated by special mention in the 
journals devoted to social reform* Experience in the census operations showed 
that the higher castes were e:xceedjogly tenacious of their exclusive rights^ and 
emunexators belonging to acknowledged JJrahman, Kshattriya and Veisya 
groups had no sympathy with the pTetensions of lower castes. In Bengal a 
conservative Brahman enniDerator put bis feelingB very plainly into words 
when he said he wrould rather cut off nis hand than write down a Jugi as Jogi, 
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and his wLfe with the title of Debya like a Biahman woman.” Mr. Lloyd (Assam) 
writes 

1 have received cominunications from several coEre-apondenta os to the trend of the caste 
system aud the itifluence of it on modern thonglit. The geneod concJasion is that culttite atid 
wealth are the only ladders by which the caste$ on tlie ground floor may hope to climb to 
an upper storey ^ and when they have climbed they do not attain to religions equality or to 
commensrtlity- Their prumotion k mtricted to thdr btdiig allowed to dfc down in presence 
of the exalted ones and to converse with them. This of course applit^ also to memhera 
of other religions when mixing with Hindus. The -diSemaoe h that the Muliammadati or 
Christian will be at ease and will behave and be treated as an equal in conversation with hia 
Hindu friends; w^hile the Hindu of lower nastCp oven when highly educated, will still be 
in a subconscious state of sitting on the edge of the chair in presence of a man of higher 
caste. Signs of change in the practice of endogamy^ exogamy, and hypergamy can 
hardly be noticed among the Hindu c.-aatc^p imd only isolated cases of departure from 
previous priicticc have b^n brought to notice. A writer has stated that caste tribunals in 
Indie ore losing their value and th^t their edicts of excommunicatioxi are treated with 
contempt in some castes, the excommunicated persons and their friends forming a separate 
sub'section. The oriticbm hurdly applies to Assaiii us yet. In some places the powder 
of cxconmiunication as a weapon has been demonstrated and revived by the noa-coH:}peration 
movement as a punishment not for brcaldng caste laws, but for disagreement from t-hs poli¬ 
tical views of a majority or of a dominant aad claimant minority. No tendency to the formation 
of new castes by separation of functional sub-castes is visible, lather is there a general tighten¬ 
ing up of the oasto bond ivjthin the ranks of each of the lower-placed caates, manifesting itself 
in the adoption of new names and a general desiro to appear as cultivators rather than as follow¬ 
ers of any of the other tradition^] pursuits. These remarks^ of course, do not apply to the 
unorthodox and the more unselfish of the educated claaaea. Among Animist tribes conversion 
to Hinduism aa in previous years rosnlta m the giving up of some old practices and the retaining 
of others. Kjichnris who eidiat in the Assam Eifles or jlrmed Heserve Police naturally find it 
improves their status with their fellow aepoya—largely Gurkhas—to be Hindus. They often 
abandon old praeticcs such as tho eating of pig's fleah and drinking of beerp but not others- 
The effect of eonveraions to Chrlatiaiuty has been, in some caaes, to react on the polity as well 
aa on the individual. And this reaction is not always for the better. For Instance, among the 
Ao Xagiis, where the education of girls is carried on by the American Baptist Mission^ the con¬ 
servative members of the tribe complain that an educated girl will not work hi tlie fields and that 
consequent idling in the vUJage has increased immoraJity. Again the Subdivisional Officer of 
Mokokclumg reporfca that the Mission teachings tend to undermine the stmeturo of the tribe. 
Each Ao village is governed by a council of eldera, some of whoso functions are reJigiooSp and 
Christians often refuse to scn“e on the councils. In time the tribe may thus be left without a 
proper social orgauizationj' 

There m no doubt tiiat where Hindus are brought in close daily contact with 
a people who am without caste them is a very strong tendency for the caste feeling 
to relax. There is practically no caste among the Iliudus msideut in Baluchistan 
and of those in the North-West Frontier Pio^rince the Census Superintendent 
whites:— 

^‘ Surrounded as they are by non-Hindu population, the HLndua and Sikha in this Pro^ 
vinco are not a little influenced by tho social freedom of their Musalman neighbours. Casio 
reatrictiions among them, utready laXj Iiave confliderably weakened during the last decade. 
Education is a great disintegrating factor. Folitica], religious and economic influcucea have 
all more or lesa aflocted the rigidity of the caste institution. Reform movements like the Arya 
Saiuaj and Singh Sabha have done not a little to free the popular mind from caste prejudices. 
That tho restrictions of oaste are fast dying out ta obvious enough. The present Hindus end 
Sikhs may be divided into three seotionst vis.* (1) the orthodox who follow the caste Bvetem, 

* more or less strictly, (2) those who have ignored the restrictions of interdining, but still adhere 
rigidly to tho limitiitions preBcribed for marriage, and (3) those who have given up both. Al¬ 
though the orthodox portion of both these communities is still in majority* their uumericai 
atrength is bei^ reduced with evoiy year that paosea, A conridcrablc proportion observe no 
restrictions of interdining, and although the number of those^ who have freed themaelves al¬ 
together from caste abacklcSf is small»the time spirit is with them and they are increasing slowly 
but surely. A small number of Aryaa and as many as G4 per cent, of the total population 
of Sikhs have refused to name their oasta. There is a strong tendency to widen the endogamous 
gToup'% and narrow down the exogamous circle. Endogamous groups of the same u^avn caste, 
like Utradhifi and Dakhnaa among Aroras, are beginning to intermarry. In the matters of 
breaking down caste shiickles Sikhs are far ahead of their Hindu brethren, and the Anand 
Marriage Act passed for their benefit has facilitated intermarriage between groups whicht. 
had hitherto been endogamous,” 
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Variatioii io eerteiB main cast«3 since 1891. 
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STIBSmiABir TABLE n. 


i^atistics of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Occiipatioii 

Section I.—Method of ISn%ifnei'tition Cioettifictttion, 

Heihodouittftii^af 202. The presecit cheptef deals with the occupational distribution of the 
^ {Kcafaikn*. peoples of India. In point of interest and importance the statistics of occupations 
are perhaps the most valuable of all those obtained at a periodical census. At the 
' same time they are undoubtedly the most difficult to collect ^th accuracy and 
i to compile with precision. The information regarding occupations obtained from 

the population census is contained in three columns in the schedule, columns 
9, 10 and 11, containing, re3pecth''ely, the primary occupation of workers, the 
secondary occupation of workers and the means of subsistence of dependants. 
These columns have gradually obtained their present shape as the result of ex- 
I pericnce and the history of tfieir evolution is given in detail in the report of 

1911. Information about occupations was first tabulated in the Census of 1S81 
when only the occupation of workers was returned. In 1 B9l it was decided to record 
means of subsistence rather than occupation and workers and dependants were 
included without distinction. The present practice of distinguishing workers 
I and dependants was Introduced in 1901 and has since been maintained. The 

category of workers includes not only persons who work for their living but those 
’ who live on rent or on income from investments or on pensions or annuities. The 

dependants arc the women, children and the old and inhrm, who rely on others for 
their support and whose occupation, if they have any, is not sufficiently mportant 
materially to augment the family income. The main instructions issued for 
filling up these columns were as follows r— 

Column 9, — ^Enter the prindpal meauB of livelihood of aU persona who acttially do work 
or cany on business, wbethoi personaUy or by wemu of Borvanta, or who live on 
liOufe rent, pctision, etc. 

Column id.'—Enter here any occupation which actual workers pnisno at any tiioo of 
the year in addition to their principal occupation....... 

Column 11 .—For children and women and old or inhrm persona, who do not work either 
peraonally or by means of seivaats, enter the ptinapal occupation of the peraon 
' who supports them....... 

The more general instructions were reinforced by special directions enjoining 
the avoidance of equivocal terms, the distinction between cultivators and those 
who subsist on the rent of agricultural land, the difierentiation of manufacturers 
and traders, of labourers employed in difierent forms of labour, of Government, 
municipal and private servants and the like; and they w-ere illustrated by 
examples of cases likely to present difficulties or ambiguities. In view of the 
difficulty of obtaining an accurate return of occupations it was directed that 
special attention should be paid to the entries in these three columns by the 
officers whose duty it was to instruct the staff and check the schedules. In spite 
of every effort to obtain correct entries it is probable that the occupations statis¬ 
tics are in some ways the least satisfactory part of the Indian Census owing 
I to the difficulty in making the enumerators understand the instructions. The 

distinction between worker and dependant and between primaiy and subsi¬ 
diary ocCTipation.s involves subtleties of interpretation which continually gave 
trouble in individual cases, and the extent to which the occupations of the women 
and children actually contribute to the income of the family must always be a 
matter of opinion and give rise to inconsistencies in the return. The most fro- 
' quent and most disconcerting inaccuracy, however, is the return of general 

terms such as lahourer, clerk, business, shopkeeper and so forth, which give 

i information so inadequate as to preclude exact classification. There has, how¬ 

ever, undoubtedly been a general improvement in this respect on the present 

ii occasion amounting, as compared with 1911, to a decrease by 43 percent, m 
one of the larger provinces, and in another by an even larger proportion, in 
the number of such inadequate general terms. Having obtained as complete a 
return as possible in the schedule the various clerical processes of converting these 

returns into correctly classified tables require constant supervision and check at 

* 
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OJAGRAM showing the DISTRIBUTION of the POPULATION 
__by OCCUPATIONS, INDIA, 1921. 
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every stogc- Assistence wiis given Ijotli in tlie enmneretion ond. in the tiihiiiiitio-n 
stage by the issue oi indeises oi occupations, carefully compiled in the 
Ti ght of the experience of previous censuses. On the whole the general opinion 
of the Superintendents is that a reasonable standard of accuracy has been attained 
and that the tables of occupation may be accepted as a fair indication of the func¬ 
tional distribution of the people. 

203. It can hardly he said that a scheme of classification entirely suitable to 
Indian conditions has yet been devised. In 1S81 the English scheme was adopted 
with a few minor modifications, bnt it proved unsuitable to the conditions of India 
and an entirely new scheme was de\Taed and substituted in 189L, which included in 
all 478 groups. This scheme was amplified and expanded in 1901 with the result 
that the number of groups rose to 520. Experience in the classification offices, 
however, showed that attempts at elaborate classification were beyond the capacity 
of the Indian returns and the results were incommensurate with the cost- and labour 
qrent on them. In 1911 a complete revision took place and a new scheme based 
on a system devised by Dr. Jacques Beitillqa and approved by the International 
Statistical Institute was introduced, consisting of four classes, twelve sub^classes, 
fifty-five orders and 169 groups. This scheme, the method and detail of which is 
set out in the report of the 1911 Census, has since been subjected to a considerable 
amount of criticism and is nndoubtedly susceptible of further improvement. The 
question of adoptmg a uniform scheme of occupational classification for the Empire 
was considered at the Statistical Conference held in London in Janua^^, 1920, 
and a draft founded on Mr. Bertillon’s classification was eventually circulated. 
It was not however deemed desirable again to break the continuity of the ^Indian 
method by a further elaborate revision, especially as in its general outline the 
Indium seb^me^ with the Mueb greater simplicity which experience shows is neces- 
sarYj sufficiently resembles the system recommended to enable general coi^arison 
to be made in the larger categories of the figures. The system followed at the 
present census is practically the same as that of 191T* but opportunity was taken 
to mtroduce modifications where the classification appeared obviously defective. 
The Bertillon scheme, as adopted for the Indian Census, elaborately e^Iamed 
in the report of 191 i and it wUl be unnecessary to deal w ith it again in detail, Ihe 

four classes and twelve sub- 
( L—Espiuitatiad oi mmnn.ia »Ba classes aro givcn in the margin 
\ Toeeuitioii, under these main heads 

t orders 

and 191 groups. A sUght altera¬ 
tion has been made in the 
orders so as to admit of the 
introduction of “ Transport by 
Air and “ Air Force,” and 
the number of groups has been 
increased by twenty-two by the 
expansion of certain of the 
old groups so as to show separately important categories which had previously 
been combined, e.g,, difierent kinds of textiles, mechanical transport drivers, 
beggars, prostitutes, etc. Some rearrangement of detail was also made bjr the 
transfer of categories which appeared to have been obviously iiToiigly classified. 
At the same time considerable latitude was given to Provincial Superintendents 
further to amplify the scheme by the addition of sub-groups while preserving 
the standard frame-work. As it stands the design aims at an industrial clasei- 
fication of occupations, the peraonal occupation being ranged in the scheme 
according to the nature of the work or the purpose which it serves. Thus 
clerks, contractors, coolies, engineers, mechanics and so forth were allocated 
as for as possible to their respective industries, and order 53 (general terms 
which do not indicate a definite occupation) was only used in cases where the 
entry in the schedule was too vague to admit of more exact classification. The 
following note* explains the main principles of classification. 

“(1) Where a peraon both makes and sells, he iu claftsed under the mdustriid head; 
the eonuDOTKial one is reserved for peraons engaged in trade pure and simple. 
On the Bftine principle, when a peraon extracts aonie substance, sudi as salt¬ 
petre, from the ground, and also leBnes it, he is shown under the miiuiig and 
not under the industrial head. 
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(2) Industrinl Rnd tradiEi^ octuputions are divided intfl t^io main categories:— 

(a) thoae wJiere the occiipatioii is cl&s^^ified according to the mnteriai of which the 
artlclea ere made^ and 

tb) thojse where it is ekasided according to the uae which they &erve, a general 
rukp the liret eategon^ is i evened for the mannfflcture or mh of art idea the 
use of which k not finally (letcrnuned, hut it ako inctndef^ that of specified 
articles for which there b no separate head, and a ho the occupations^ so common 
in Indie, which a re characterized by the material used rather than, the particular 
articles made. The ordinary ’lillagc iwoc^i. for instance^ nmkes not only shoes., 
but aUo waterbaga and all other articles o! leather, which he tune himself. 

(3) As a general rule, w^hen a 10 ^ 0 ^ ijersonul occu[iatirin ie one winch involves special 

training, that of a doctor, engineer. j^iirveyorT etc., he ia dassed under the head 
reserved for that occupation, irrespective of tho agency by which he ia employed. 
A ship's doctor, for iostancep is ahow^n as a doctor and not as a ship's officer. An 
exception b made Ln cases where the work in v%"hieh an Liidividual is employed 
involves further specialization, e.g.^ that of a marine or sanitary engineer. Only 
those Government servants are shown in sub-class VII who arc engaged In the 
general administration. Officers of the medical, irtjgutiuUt opitini, post office 
and other similar services are classed under the special heads provided for these 
occupationa. 

As a fufthcT meanB of kcihtating the dns^ificatjon of the entries recorded m the schedules 
and of maintaining uniformity of procedure an daboratc alphabetical index of occii]Mition 
was preparecl Slid circulated to all Provincial Superintendents for the guiciaiite of tlicir staff. 

2CWI. The occupational statistics collected in the population schedule give at best 
only a general sketch of the functional distribution of the people and are too vague 
and imperfect to aSord the detailed information rer{ui]'ed for public and adminis- 
trative purposes. 0\dng to the large area of the countr}% the scattered nature 
of the industrial concerns and the expense and diRicult}'' of training a Htaff for the 
purpose it is not. at present, possible to hold in India nn>i;h{ng like the complete 
industrial census which is held in some Buropean countries. At the same time 
it WhS thought that some effort should be ma<le to obtain, on the occasion of the 
general census, such information regarding the persomtel employed in organised 
establishments and the power used as is possible ^ nnd in 1911 a beginning was 
made bv mv predecessor by the issue of a special iiulustrial scherlide, to be filled 
up by managers of industrial establishiuenta containing twenty or more employes, 
in which were entered particulars regarding the number and dess of owners, 
managers, the supeiwlsing and clerical staff and the skilled and unskilled labour 
employed in the concern and the particulars of the poirer used. The information 
so derived was found to be of considerable utility and on the present occasion, in 
consultation with the Iiulustrial Department, the scope of this special census lias 
been extended and the questionnaire amplified. The definition of industrial 
establishment ” adopted for the present census is as follows:— 

“ ludiiKtrial estublishment For the piirj)(>.sei; of thii$ schedule ineaDS any preuiLseii wherein, 
or within the precincts of whicii. ten or more [wnsonK are employe<] on ticpamte reniuneratioa 
in any process for uiuking. repairing, ornamenting, hniabingor atherwisc adapting for use, for 
transport or for sale nay article or part of an article, ft does not include wuch iudustiies as are 
carried on by members of a household in their joint interest with less tkau ten hired labonrets.' 

The enquiry was therefore extended to establishments containing ten or more 
employes and the object of this definition was to include any establishment of the 
nature of & factory, whether power is employed or not, where labour is concen¬ 
trated under a definite management and paid by definite individual remuneration, 
and to exclude cottage or family industries where the work is dune in the house by 
members of a family and profits are shared in the family. On aU such industrial 
establishments two forms were served, in the first of which information ivas sought 
regarding (1) the nature of the business, (2} the mimber, se.x and race or nationality 
of the owners or, in the case of a company, of the directors, (3) the race 
or nationality of the manager, (4) the number and sex of the supervising, tech¬ 
nical and clerical staffs, di.stinguishing Europeans and Anglo-Indians from Indians 
and other .Asiatics, (o) the number and nature of the power engines. {«) whether 
the industry was perennial or seasonal and (7) the number of looms in textile es¬ 
tablishments. The second, return related to the labour force, t.c.. to opera¬ 
tives. skilled and unskilled, including foremen, mutes and mtdatMimis who are or 
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the same general class as the operatives under them. With regard to every such 
person information was requested regarding (t) name, (2) sex, (3) age, distin¬ 
guishing adults from children of under ! 4 years of age, ^4) race or caste, (o) birth 
district. (6) whether skilled or unskiUed and (71 in the case of skilled operatives, 
the occupation. These forms were placed in the bands of the agents or mana¬ 
gers of all establishments at least a month before the date hxed for their return, 
which differed in different provinces but was usually some date in March or April, 

1921, selected so as to give a return whicli should as nearly as possible show the 
normal working population of the concern. 

The accuracy of the information so obtained depends entirely on the amount 
of interest taken in it by the heads of the industrial concerns. In Burma the 
schedules were in the first place carelessly and imperfectly dealt with and practi¬ 
cally all cases had to be returned with further instructions and completely 
rewritten. The Census Superintendent of the United Provinces abo thinks that 
there must have been considerable omissions especially of unskilled labour in 
the schedules, both because the period of the census occurred during the time of 
harv’est operations and also because the enumeration was taken by a staff which 
was untrained in census work and took little interest in the business. On 
the other hand the Census Superuitendents of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, in 
both of which provinces there are large numbers of industrial concerns, are able 
to discuss the information derived from these schedules with some confidence in 
the accuracy of the return. The Census Superintendent, Assam, writes of 
tills census:— 

“ Much dilEcuIty was found In fiHiog up tbe scheduIiM; altbougli district officers were able 
to help managers by the depntatioix of special men. and we may consider the return «s correct 
only in certain portions. As to numbers of employ^, distinction between children and 
adults and between shilled and unskillod, there arc necessarily discrepancies, since datea 
varied somewhat and the judgment of manogeirs difiered as to ages of chDdrenand as to what 
constituted a akiUed worker." 

These returns are further supplemented by information obtained from the 
Bail way. Postal and irrigation Departments of the persons employed in th^e 
departments at the time of the census. 

20o. A large number of persone imve more than one occupation and an at*8«WitatT 
tempt has been made since 1B9L to obtain information of dual occupations. The 
versatility of the Biirman is almost proverbial and writing of the tribesman of the 
Baluchistan frontier .Major Fowl© remarks 

" Primeval man b the perfect Jack-of-all-tradei*: bis own butcher, baker, carpenter, 
blacksmith. houHC-biiilder, boat builder and so forth. The Baluchistan tribes have, <>• 
conme, advanced beyond the state of primeval man, but they have not yet reached that 
stage where specialization begins to make ite inEuence seriously felt, fn the course of a vear 
a local tribesman may gain his livelihood in a dozen dlEerent ways. He cultivates his own 
patch of land, lends a hand to cultivate the land of his richer neighbour in rctum for a 
payment in hind, works os a casual labourer on the railway, calls himself a ^ Jamadar ^ and 
provides road coolies for a labour contractor, indulges in a Fmall trading venture down to 
Sind, and—with the proceeds—buys a few* camels and hires them out for Government or 
other transport.. He huuself, if asked, will say that be is a Zatnindar —this being the most 
aristocratic of local professionB, but from the census point of view* what occupation does he 
foUow t 

Agriculture, which is the primary means of subsistence of 71 per cent, of the 
community, also forms a secondary occupation of many persons of the commercial, 
industrial and professional classes. There are dual occupations whose intimate 
‘ association by nature or custom is a feature of Indian mofussil life, such as money- 
lending. shopkeeping and grain dealing; fishing and boatkeeping; sheep breeding 
and blanket weaving; cattle breeder and dairy farming; field labour and milt labour; 
while the cottage industries such as weaving, pottery, etc., are frequently combined 
with other forms of occupation such as cultivation, carting or general labour. The 
picture of the economic life of the people is not complete without an accurate 
account of all the principal sources of their livelihood. A complete return of the 
subsidiary or secondary occupations would enable us to follow the movement 
of those who are abandoning or are inclined to abandon their hereditary occupations 
for some other, while the question of how most profitably to occupy the consider¬ 
able leisure enjoyed by the ordinary cultivator b one of the economic problems of 
the future in this countiy’. Unfortunately, however, the difficulties in the way of 
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ob+Ainiag a trustworthy t«tiira of secondary occupations ore serious and it is the 
general opinion that there is no part of the census schedule in which there is greater 
inaccuracy than in column 10. In the first place it is diOicult to explaiii exact^ 
what is reouired in the column to the enumerator) ■who. when he does undeMtandj 
has himself to judge possibly which of several of the subsidiary occupatbns of 
the worker is the most important aud whether it is remunerative or productive 
enough to be regarded as a census occupation at alL Again the honesty of the 
enumerator in regard to this column cannot he checked except on the spot) since 
a blank may equally mean that there was no subsidiary occupation or that the 
enumerator was too lazy to enquire whether there was or not* An examination 
of the statistics of this column in the Bombay Census clearly shows that the filling 
up of the column has seriously deteriorated since 1901 when it was first instituted. 

In fact Mr. Sedgwick considered the present figures so entirely untrustworthy 
that he decided to abandon the tables altogether while other Provincial Superin¬ 
tendents treat the statistics obtained with untoguised suspicion. It was not 
therefore possible to compile figures for all India and such provincial figure as 
appear worth considering wiU be discussed under the individual occupational 
heads. 

206. The circumstances which led to the attempt, made first in 1901, to dis' 
tinguish workers and dependants have been briefly alluded to in para. 20S above. 

It is undoubtedly desirable to know how many workers and how many non- 
workere there are in the population. Whether this information is so valuable 
when taken out into the detaUs of particular occupations is more doubtful. It 
is obvious that in all professions appropriated specially to men the workers will 
be supporting a normal number of non-workers, i.e,, the women and children of 
their famlies, while in professions ordinarily open to women, e.q., grinding of grain, 
or to boys, e.j., cow-herding, the workers will be supporting few except tnemselvM. 

It is of r^l interest to disti^uish the part played by women and cMdren in 
organized industries and this information can be obtained in a mote direct way 
on our special schedules ^ but exact figures of dependants in general occupations 
are probably of not much value and the difficulties of drawing a dear distinction 
between the nature of a worker and a dependaut are very great* They arise 
chiefly in assessing the value of the part which women and children take in the 
occupations of the household or the field, and the distinction is often influenced by 
the estimation of the relative ^gnity of work and dependance held by the enumera¬ 
tor or the public. The " means of subsistence ” of a household, or indeed of a 
community, include occupations which are of distinct economic importance but 
of which the results are often not definitely expressable in terms of monetary 
income. The economic distinction between the " ivork" of a man who assists 
nature to produce the raw material of food in the field and the ** dependance " 
of the woman who converts that raw material into edible food in the house Is 
when analysed cot substaiuable* The Provincial Superintendent, Punjab, 
pertinently remarks:— 

" I suspect, however, that a very large part of the apparent want of employment of female 
labour arises from the fact that the olsasificatioti of o<seupatioiiE waa drawn up by men and not 
by womenmany women appear as unemployed when they should be classed as actual workers 
engaged In domestic duties, in cocking, grinding of grain, drawing water from wells, taking 
food to their families in the field, preparing and mending clothes, and last but certainly net least 
in child-bearing. In fact the occupatJenal tables will have to be completely revised before a 
fair comparison of the extent of male and female occupations can be drawn,’' 

In Burma a definite attempt was made to distinguish a category of " hoiase . 
wives,” to contain women whose whole-time occupation was the care of the house¬ 
hold, but the figures obtained were not considered sufficiently trustworthy to use 
in tabulation and Mr. Grantham thinks that the estimate of the economic value of 
the work done by women who are not absolutely whole-time workers must be so 
much a matter of opinion that no statistics based upon it can be of any value. 
Almost equal difficulty arises in the assessment of children as workers or depen¬ 
dants* ATYi rmg the working classes children begin to assist their parents in the 
family occupations at a very early age but the value of their work is very much 
a matter of opinion, and in some cases the difficulty was solved by arbitrary instruc¬ 
tions to the eflect that boys over twelve years of age w ho assisted in field work 
were to be classed as workers. But while, in vieiv of these difficulties, it is unsafe 
to carry the scrutiny of workers and dependants into the details of small units it is 


DIAGRAM showing the PROPORTIONS of the INDUSTRIAL* COMMERCIAL, PROFESSIONAL 
and AGRICULTURAL POPULATION In INDIA and the various PROVINCES, STA TES and AGENCIES. 

PROVINCE or STATE PROPORTION PER tOO POPULATION 
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distinctly interesting to notice,s.s an example of the permanence of large figures, 

that, as shown in the marginal statement, the results of 
dividing the whole population into these tw'o economic 
categories do not d iff er much at different censuses. 

We tnay recollect that the number of persons aged 
between id and 50, which is roughly the working age- 
period of life in the Indian population, is about 49 per 
cent, and, as in the case of the workers, has fallen in the decade owing to heavy 
adult mortality. The proportion of workers and dependants in the main occupa¬ 
tion is given in Table 1 at the end of this chapter. The marginal table gives the 

percentages for the twelve classes and a few 
more important sub-classes. The ratios con¬ 
form in the main to W'hat are the obvious social 
and economic facts. The surprisingly low per¬ 
centage of dependants nnder the heading PubUc 
Force is due to the large foreign element in 
this category which consists largely of male 
workers without their families, The^ regional 
figures which are given below suggest little rela¬ 
tion between dependance and prosperity or de- 
pendance and density. Taking the proportions 
of extreme youth, extreme age ana defective 
persons as constant in the various units of the 
population, the variable element is loughly the 
proportion of w'omen workers in each community or region, and this cUffeTS 

widely between the Muhammadan populations of the 
north-west and eastern provinces and the lower Hindu 
and aboriginal peoples of the centre and south 
of the country. It is hardly necessary to pursue the 
subject into greater details amce the more interesting 
features of the return can be dealt with in the dis¬ 
cussion of industrial occupations and of the part 
taken in them by women and children. 

Section U.—StoHittical reeutte of the ocenpattonttl Cernttte. 

207. The general distribution of the population by occupations is show in the ueortmi distribtKioD, 
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marginal statement, in the diagram below 
and in the diagram opposite. India is 
essentially an agricultural country and agri¬ 
culture proper supports 224 millions of 
persons or 71 per cent, of the population 
of the Empire, If we add the pastoral 
and hunting occupationa the percentage 
nses to 73, while a considerable proportion 
of the unfortunately large number of 
persons in the category of vague and un- 
classiff able occupations are probably labour¬ 
ers closely connected nith the occupations 
of the land. Industries support 10 per cent, 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple iniplements of 


work. Urcamzea inausmea -- — r—r - 

and transport, on which less than Oper cent, and 2 per cent, reapecrively. 

depend a not inconsiderable number are connected mth the drspoaal of the 


vaSa kinds of agricultural products. The administration and protection 
of the country engages only 4.825,470 persons, or H per c^t. of the popu¬ 
lation and the remainder are supported by domestic, ims^haneous and 
unproductive occupations. Though the extent to winch agnculme predomi¬ 
nates in individual provinces varies, thwe is no region m wbeh it do^ 
not in some form easily take the first place. In spite of the trade of Calcutta 
and the numerous industrial and mining concerns of Bengal and Bihar and 
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Orissa the population of the eastem provinces is overwhelmingly agricultural 
and contains a higher percentage of persons supported by the land than any 
other tract of India, Of industrial workers the largest proportions in the loc^ 
population are in the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of these three 
provinces, however, agriculture dominates the economic life of the first two, 
where the industrial occupations, though they engage a substantial number of 
persons, are mostly of the cottage industrjf ty^. In Bombay the development 
of organised indus^ is of some economic importance but is at present largely con¬ 
fined to a few of the biggest cities. In the category of unclassified oocnpations 
the majority of persons are labourers whose particular form of labour is unspeci¬ 
fied and the rest mostly unspecified clerks. 


DIAGRAM SHOWIKG THE PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
POPULATION tN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS. 

FrQf«t»lonft 




Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have increased a tittle faster than the 
total population, though fishermen and bTuiters are fewer. Miners have risen 
in number with the recent expansion oi the industry. Industries have substan¬ 
tially decreased and of the principal forms of industry the textile workers have 
dropped considerably, as also have potters and worker.^ in wood and metal. An 
increase under transport by rail is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has increased, trade in textiles sbo\s'ing a sliglit rise and trade in food a 
slight drop. The number employed in public adminiatratiou is practically 
stationary, but the army has risen while the police has fallen heavily. Law and 
niedicine have gained at the cxpense'of religion, and though instructioji has spread 
letters have fallen. Rentiers are fewer and domestic serv'ants as many. Beggars 
and vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, have decreased but criminals, 
the finished article, have risen in numbers. 

Clasi} A. — Production, oj Raw materials, 

20S. The number of those supported by Agriculture as a primary occupation 
is 224 millions, representing a proportion of 71 per cent, of the total population 
but the ratio varies considerably in different provinces. The category of agri¬ 
culture includes groups 1 to 7 of the classified scheme, 

|a) Ordinar^j cuUi^ion, 

1. Income from rent of Agricultural land, 

2. Ordinary cultivators. 

3. Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters), clerks, rent collectors, 

etc. 

4. Farm servants. 

5. Field labour ere. 

(6) Growers of special products and rmirkd gardening. 

6. Tea, cofiee, cinchona, rubber and indigo plantations. 

7. Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers. 
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The term agrk\iltural occupation iii therefore used in e laonievvhat loose and 
^tended manner. I t includes, on the one h&nd, a large number of landlords who 
have themselves no direct connection with the cultivation of the land which they 
own; many of these might, from an economic point of view, equally well be in¬ 
clude with those who in group 180 are classed as persons living on their own in* 
come and they are definitely held to be non-agricultural" for the purposes of 
certain statutory enactments. Again the term covers a certain number of agents, 
factory managers, collectors and so forth who, though connected with the land, 
hardly exercise agricultural occupations; while on the other hand it also covers 
the pr imi tive processes employed by I jack ward tribes in raising food crops from 
the ground, which are called tamigifa cultivation in Burma and described in India 
by various terms such as kkiimori, dhaya and so forth and generally consist in 
the simple method of burning down successive patches of jungle and soning seeds 
in the ashes. The instance of the eniployroent of the term Agriculture to cover 
a variety of occupations, some only remotely connected with Agriculture its^, 
illustrates the disadvantages of a system of classification which is based on in¬ 
dustry rather than exact personal occupation. 

Again the distinct ion between those who li?eon income from agricultural land 
and thase who cultivate themselves is not always an easy one to make, ^’arious 
methods were prescribed in different provinces to obtain the mfomiaiion required 
for these categories and to add to it further distinctions of agricultural status which 
would be locally useful; and owmg to changes made in these methods from time 
to time it is not altogether safe to compare the figures of successive censuses. Thus 
in Hombay on the present occasion agriculturists were subdivided into land¬ 
lords, cultivating ovrners, cultivating tenants and cultivators unclassified. Of 
this attempt Mr. Sedgwick wTitca:— 

“ Nererthelese extraordinaTj difficulty was expenenced owing to the fullowjng among 
Mthw caasos(1) Sbniy cultivators have about 50 per cent, of tLeir own land sad 50 per 
neat, of rented land; and (3) the ordinary typea of rj ot and tenant arc not the only types of 
cultivator in the Presidency. We are faced with all sorts of Inmn tenures, anb-tenancies, part- 
shares, and a host of other classes, with JnQnincrable technical vemaeular titles. In particular 
there is the old quarrel between Inamdar and cultivator, one saying that he owns the land and 
leases it out os private property, and the other saying that he U the owner, and that the Inamdar’a 
rights are limited to recei\'ing jjart of the asHcsament in place of Govemment. In view of the 
undesirability of the eensus being used as evidence in these disputes I had to direct that 
ijultivators in Inani villages should be separately shown, and these, where so shown, have been 
added to ‘ unelaasified.* This is one of the reasons why the ‘ Unclassified * figure is so high 

209. The tendency to enter in the schedules technical names denoting the 
status of the agriculturist with reference to his holding coaeiderably enhances the 
difficulty of obtaining clean-eut categories of those who live on income from land 
and those who cultivate, as such words as patuidar, theJeedar, tnalguzay do not 
themselves indicate the essential difference required. Similarly considerable con¬ 
fusion is caused by the failure to distinguish revenue and rent, and in Assam the 
distinction of cultiv'ators as revenue-payers and rent-payers, which had been 
made in the census of 1911, wms abolished under the orders of the Local Govern¬ 
ment. In most provinces, however, ilifferencea of legal status were ignored and 
the criterion was simply based on whether the income \vas chiefly from agricidtural 
rents or from direct cultivation. Thus the /amindar of an estate from which he 
received considerable rental would logically be classified as an ordinary cultivator 
if his home-farm profits exceeded bis net rent-roll profits. On the other hand it is 

unlikely that such a classification vrould be made 
in. actual practice, as the prestige associated wnth 
the status of landlord would undoubtedly prevail 
in the return over considerations of mere actual 
profit. Bearing in mind these variable factors 
inherent in the returns due to changing methods 
of classification, we may notice that variations 
in the number and proportion of Landlords and 
cultivators between the present and the last cen¬ 
sus difler considerably in different Provinires. In 
Bengal landlords have increased by 9 per cent, 
and cultivators by only 3 per cent. The Superin¬ 
tendent of Census Operations, Bengal,writes :— 
rludea a very mucli greater number of umall middlcnif'n 
than of Zamijidfjrs paying revenue direct to Government, incTeAsed by 23 per cent, between 
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1901 and 1911, but by miich Icfia, 9 per ceut. duriiig the last decade. In both cases the mcrease 
has been something like three tunes as great ss amopg the population as a trholfc An accu¬ 
rate of the average rent paid by ordinary cultiv'atois in Bengal will not be obtainable 

until the Settlement JDupartitieEt has completed a recotd-of-rights for the whole Province, 
but it seems likely, from the (statistics already available and a gejicral iaiptf saton of the condi¬ 
tions in pants of the Province for whioh a Settlement Becord has not yet been prepared, that 
the average rent paid by raiyatf for all ckssee of land is rather over Be. 3 per acre. This means 
that the total realized as rent by the landlord class including ntiddlemen in Bengalis 
Ba. 13,50,00,000 per annum. Allowing six persons to the average rent-receiver's family, nenrly 
one more than the average for the whole population, this gives the average rent-receiver'a 
family a gross inciome of only Bs, 620 a year, just over Bs, 50 per month and about £ 41 pet 
year. When it is remembered that not less thsn 10 per cent, has to come off for land revenue 
and the cost of collecting rents, though the small nuddlemen usually collect their rents them¬ 
selves, and that a small ntimber of great landlords take a large proportion of the assets of the 
bnd to themselves, it will be realized that most of the landlord and middlemen class in Bengal 
arc bv no means well-to-do 

210. ilr. Thompsoti goes on to illustrate the size of landed properties in Bengal 
bv a series of figures showing that the nuDiber of cultivators per ICO landlords 
varies from 17,111 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts to 752 in Howrah. The reduc¬ 
tion of the size of the property of the average rent receiver comes about either by 
the disintegration of the estates or by subinfeudation. In some cases the tendency 
is for the number of co-sharers in estates and tenures to multiply, w'hile m 
others, e.g.^ in Bakarganj, tenures are multiplied by the process of suomfeudation 
so that there are often more than a dozen grades of middle rights between the 
zamindar who pays revenue to Government and the actual cultivator. In Bihar 
and Orissa on the other han(i the large decline of 45 per cent, in the number of 
landlords is probably pertly due to changes of classihcation, but in the United 
Provinces the Census Superintendent would ascribe a similar decline in the 
figures of landlords, combined wdth a large rise in the number of cultivators, 
to more real causes. Mr. Edye points out that this increase in the number of 
cultivators is largely at the expense of labour and thinks that the main factors 
are that the rise in the price of grain and in the rate of wages has not been 
accompanied by a rise in rents, so that, while the rise in the price of grain has 
imdouotedly attracted men from other occupations to cultivation and high w ages 
have given the labourer capital to invest in and cultivate agricultural holdings, 
the slow adjustment of rents to prices has made the position of " rent-receiver ” 
less profitable than that of cultivator. In the Punjab (including Delhi) the number 
of ordinary cultivators has incfressed by 4-5 per cent, rejecting the extension of 
cultivation in the canal colonies. The decline of 9 per cent, in the rent-receivers 
may or may not have the same kind of significance as that ascribed to it in the 
United Provinces, but ive know from independent figures that the proportion of 
tenants has been steadily increasing in this Province. The relation between the 
figures of lent-receivers and cultivators must depend largely on the nature of the 
land tenure ; for example a large number of cultivators in Bombay and Assam 
hold directly from Government; and apart from their doubtful reliability the 
figures cannot, therefore, be used to give a picture of the extent of ownership 
and tenancy in different provinces. 

211. A more interesting comparison can perhaps be made between the number 

of cultivators (workers) and the acreage cultivated. 
The figures of some of the main provinces (British 
districts only) are given m tlie marginal table. 
India is a country of comparatively small holdings, 
often of the “ allotment ” size, hut cultivated 
on an extensive system applicable to Urge areas 
and under a method which, as it utilizes to the 
full neither the energy of the worker nor the 
productivity of the soil, is the reverse of economic. 
Writing of the relation between the number of 
cultivators sbown in the census tables and the 
acreage worked, Mr, Thumpsoit (Bengal) sayi 
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“ According to the A^icuhural StatUtice jiublished for 191&-20, there ure 21 A'j 6,£00 
acres of land under cultivation in Britiah Tcrntoiy in Bet^al, and the nnmber of actual workeni 
in cultivutjon. ordioar^'^ cultivators, farm servants, field Jahourers and growers of spediil pro- 
duots in Britiah Bengal ie 11,060,629. This means only 2'215 acres per worker. It is in such 
figures as these that the exqjamtion of thi* poverty of the cultivator lies. The cultivation of 
less than 2^ acres of land tannot employ a man for more than a comparatively small number 
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•qf days in tie year. The cuJtivntur works fairly hard for a few days when he ploughs his land 
and puts down his crops aad again when he harvests them, but for most of the year he has little 
Or nothing to do. The oulclvatcd area in Kngland and Wales is just over 26 million acres and 
aooording to the Census of 1911 the niunbor of tnak workers in agnoultnro was 1,253,859 while 
fomalo workers on the land were very few indeed. These figures give some 21 acice per worker, 
10 times as much as in Bengal. In 1851, in Engbnd and Wales, there were 1,544.069 male 
workers in agiicalttiial occupations and the cultivated ar«r was not Less than now a days. 
This gives One worker lor about 17 acres in the days before mechanical appliances had been 
bro ugh t in to any cotuidemble extent to assist the former. In the great wheat^pcoduemg 
countries of the world, for instance, in the Weston States of America and in the Argentine, 

where labour is very Bcarce and mechanical appliances 
and power are more used than in. England, the acreage 
per worker is very much greater. The total area of 
forms under the Union of South Africa, where in¬ 
digenous labour is available, is 229,270,000 acres, of 
which 13,856,152 acres are under the plough and the 
rest is pasture. According to the recent census the 
number of workers in agriculture is shown in die margin. 

Here Europeans are only 10'SS per cent, and including pasture fond as well as that which 
is under the plough theta are 460*2 acres per agricultural worker. Cultivated fond is only 
6*1 per cent, of the total area of the forms, but even if the workers spend one-thiid of thdt 
tini« oa tbis small area there are 83 acres cultivated per whole-time worker. Tliiw is 38 times 
as m ui?k as the average worker in agriculture has to deal with in Bengal Agriculture may 
not be so intendve in South Africa ua iu Bengal, but on the other hand the alluvial plains of 
the delta here yield their return with comparatively little expenditure of labour, and such 
figures as these make it very clear that the Bengali cultivator has not nearly as much work 
to do as will fill his dmc. This is the root cause of hJs poveri^. 

It is largely the fond ^stem of the country that ia lespondble for the present conditions. 
In other countries where the holdings ate comparatively large and the farmer can only manage 
with his own hands a fraction of w^t work there is to be done, he employs hired workers and 
engagesas many asare required to do the work, and no more. In Bengal the holdings have been 
so minutely aabdivided that there is not enou^ work for the cultivators, hot on the other hand 
there is no other work to which they can turn their hand. The vc^ rights which the cultivator 
has in his fond and which it has been the object of the tenancy legislation to preserve to hittq 
stand in the vmy of an adjustment betwen the supply and demand for labour in this Province. 
He oannot be expected to sacrifice these rights and go in search of work in induatri'sl centres 
except in the foat extremity, sod the only amelioration of present conditions in Bengal that 
seems possible,is by bringing ivork within reach of the cultivstor nair his own village. This no 
doubt is the rcasoniug of the more thoughtful of those who preach tie use of the cAsrte and it la 
sound S3 for as it goes. But it does not solve the problem. The Bengali cultivator is used to 
obtaining a sufficient return for very little labour from his land to support him at his present 
standard of living. He certainly will not take kindly to any subsidiaiy occupation which gives 
but a very poor return for a great expenditure of fobour and time. The ecDnomics of the 
charibaare beyond hope, though thoaeof the hand loom are not by any means in the samepoei- 
tion. Not only do krinesaand the easy return for little labour on bis lond disincline the Bengali 
for more work in order that he may be able to rnise his standard of li^ng, but there are many 
prejudices and much false pride, which will be difficult to overcome. .4t present the culti¬ 
vator holda himself above many forms of labour to which ha might turn. In Eastern Bengal 
an ordinary cultivator would not think of taking up the employment of an earth worker and 
fill in part of his spare time by working as a kbourer repairing the roads or cutting tanka. 
Such prejudices must break do™ in time with the increase of the pressure of the agricultural 
population on the Boil, but the breaking will be a slow progress. The beat hope for the country 
would seem to lie in an extension of oi^msed mdustiy, which Is at pieaent confined to the banks 
of the Hooghly, to other ]>arts. It looks a reasopable proposition to establish a jute tuill, for 
instance, somewhere near Narayanganj or Chandpur, to use oil engines for power, bri n g ing the 
fuel direct from Assam or Burma, and to employ local fobour, but he would be a hold man who 
would finance such a n enterprise. The doubtful factor would be the willingness of loca 1 labo ur. 
There is plenty of it avaifoble, but it is doubtful whether it would give up its present lazy ha bits 
and its prejudices, and come fonn-aid. The pioneer mill, if it proved a success, would achieve 
the greatest possible good to Eastern Bengal, for otberB would follow and the cultivator would 
he given the opportunity, which otherwiae he has no chance to get, of having a good day’s 
work and earoing a full day’s wage,” 

TJie economic relation between man-potver and cultivated area has also been 
discus-sed in full in Mr. Calvert’s recently published boot “ The ire«//A uwrf 
fare of the Ptmjab He estimates that the work done by the average cultivator 
in the Punjab does not represent more than about 150 days full labour in 12 mr nths 
and that even in the occupied days the idea of the Indian cultivator of what cons^ 
titutes a full day’s task is well below that prevalent in more progressive western 
countries. 
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212. The heading Farm Servants and Field Labourers is intended to toQtain 

' the more permanent element ofagricaltural 
labour. The figures, however, fluctuate 
considerably and must be collated with 
the figures of other labourers and of laboiu- 
ers unspecified (group IS7), from whom 
in the iaa|ority of cases they do not greatlv 
differ. The actual number returned under eacii bead and the variation ]>er 
cent, since 1911 is given in the margin. In Bengal the number of regular 
farm servants returned was only 9,345 workers and though the number of field 
workers returned is more numerous, viz., l,79a,00{i, this total for field labour is 
small compared with the number of ciiltivoters, amounting to only one hired 
labourer to every five cultivators, and in Kasteru Bengal to as few as one to 
eight cultivators. Mr. Thompson pertinently contrasts the conditions in England 
and Wales, where there were, according to the Census of 1911. well over three 
hired labourers to every farmer and recalls that in 1851 before the spread 
of machinery there were in England and other centres of the continent about sU 

- hired labourers to each farmer. The number 

of farm servants and field labourers per 100 cul- 
tiyators is given in the margin for the main pro¬ 
vinces (British districts only), but as has been 
observed already the accuracy of the figures 
IS veiy doubtful. The average aiite of the holding 
in Asscimand Bengal, and especially Eastern Ben¬ 
gal, is so small that cnltivatioii of it is hardly 
e^ er too much for the owner himself to accom- 
plisli. The same conditions are found in other 
tracts, but there has evidently also been in the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa an absorp- 

- ■ ■ , —T":—;— tion into the ranks of cultivators of labourers 

who were enabled by high wages to obtain a plot of land. Mr. Tallents points 
out that the recent settlement of some of the Chota Nagpur districts recognked 
the tenancy of a good many new cultivators and that there has been considerable 
reclamation of jungle and waste land in the decade. It may be that in Bombay 
the Central Provinces and Madras, parts of wliich were badly bit by tlie failure 
of the crops in 1920, the opposite tendency developed and the smaller cultivator 
sank again to the level of a labourer. But the great mass of general labour 
existing m the central and southern portions of the country is of an amorphous 
type, which cannot readily be confined at any time in a single eategoiy or appor¬ 
tioned to a definite or permanent occupational groui>, 

A type of agricQjLiual labour which exists in the Bombay i’residcnev nad probably also 
in other parts of the coimtrj- is described by Mr Sedgi^-ick in the Bombay Report under the 
^me of ‘ HiiliThese HaJis, who arc usually lihils. TaTavias or some other low caste, are 
bound to their irmstere by s system of cash advance of which their labour forms a permanent 
interest but never repays the capital. The serfdom is hereditary, apparentlv incliidea all mcn.- 
bers of the famdy and can only be broken by the flight of the serf. A milder variant of this 
ayrtem is the well-known and wide spread system by which a man binds himself and his ser- 
viccfi to a master m exchange eventually for the hand of the daughter of the house In such 
cases the cbiigation is customary but not legally eaforeeahle and the engagement is dissoluble 
at the option of any party conceTaed+ 

213. Tbifl sub-order contains the workers on plantations and the cultivators 

of vegetables. The former group is the 
most important and includes the tea, coffee, 
and rublicr plantations for which vre have 
figures in the special schedule. The total 
in this group (6) in the general cenati.s is 
1,422,000 aa against j'ust over a million 
in 19J I. The figures must include a con¬ 
siderable number of the laboomrs in the 
plantations, and the uncertainty in the 
entrj- of labourers generally and their 
I 1 -1 11 f ..i , correct classification under the various 

Kf“r T? " “T of tbe fij^res somewhat 

doubtful. The pnocipal regional Bgorea ate giveu in the margin for the workers, 
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md along with them are coilated tlie figure of the industrial scliedule lor 
the same units. Of these special products tea is groi^n chiedy in ^Issain and 
Bengal, but also in the NiJgiris and Travancore ; indigo in Bihar: coffee in 
the hills of Madrasp Coorg and Mysore, and rubber in Burma and Cot liin and 
Travancore. The tea garden population in Assam has increased by* 35 i>er cent, 
in the decade, and probably by^ more, since the Census of 1921 was taken 
Tiu pUiTfiaiwtfK at the time of a reduction of the labour force 

owing to depression in the industry^. The 
number of persons employed lias risen from. 
493,000 to 517,000 according to the In- 
dnstrial Schedule, suid the number of 
gardens from 609 to 795. The compo¬ 
sition of the tea garden population in Assam 
has already been discuissed in Chapter IIL Mr. Lloy d writes - 
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" In Addition to their regutpr labourers, tm g;ardenH in all flistnctsget certain kmd>*^of work 
done by- outsiders. Ex^coolies settled near the gardenti are geuenilly available for part of the 
year, while people of other districts Attd hilbien coiiie in the cold w^eather. In tioalpars. 
Quiubers of labourers drift in from the Duars and Upper (but these often become regular 

workers on the few" tea estates of the district), and Nepalis from Jalpaiguri and Darjeetjug are 
employed in opeuilog out land for new gardeois. fn Kamrup local Muhaninmdans and Hindus 
{Kalitas, Kewati^ and Koches) work at pbughiug and bnildiiigp while Kacharia, Rabhaa and 
other trihebTum take ii]> hoeing. In ^fowgong and Darrang. ex-coolies and Kacharis-iiiany 
of whom come from Coal para and Kaiuriip and live teiiiporaiily on the estates—do hoeing, 
jungle outtiug and thatching; these are usually paid wwkly". On the Lskhimpur gardens, 
Xagascome dowm for junglo'cntting^ Mampuris make bricks, and many Xunias come from Biliar 
for draining and earth w'ork. The.se are housed free and iiaid on contract; they" can earn from 
li to 8 anium each for a modemte day's work/" 


In Bengal there are 340 gardens as against 240 in 1911, the majoritv being 
in Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. Mr. Thompson writes 


**Thc total iminber of emplDy"^!« in the industry slightly le^ in 19^1 titan iu 1911, 
for it had by that time not ri?covererl from the disadvantageous ]iositjoa into which the war 
Iiad thrown its tiiarketK. The old gardens w'ere aot working at ftiil pressure as in 1911 and ir 
is not possible to gauge the uuruher that the new gardena are eiuploying. TheTc seems to 
liave been a definite tendency to employ niore w’onien. though this iiiny have been due to thf 
fact that the Managem kept in employ the coolies who had settled On the gardens with their 
Ihuiiljes and in Jalpaiguri. for instance, Imd less of the Xepali labour which coineB down fm 
comparatively short periods and indiides a majority of males than 10 years earlier**....In 
iTulpaigurl district the most uufueroiis people among the labour force are Orjoas and 
then Jlunflas, in Darjeeling Khainbna and Kai.^ (Jitiidars) and then Mimuifi. Half the 
labour ou the Chittagong gATflcns h made up bv the Shek3is (Midiaminadans) and in Tripura 
State the indigenous Tiparas have been employed. Of the coolies in Jab^iguri. 9t>,3“J8 wer^' 
bom in the C-hota Xagpnr phiteou and 29,918 in Jalpaiguri diatrict, mostly the children of ini- 
p<>rted coolies. Of the coolies in Darjeeling, 29^632 were bom in the dist rict, 8,359 on the C'hi»tfi 
Xag|inr plateau and most of the rest iu XepaL Afost of the coolies on the gardens in Chitta¬ 
gong w"ere born in the district*” 
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The tendency of the present day is for the gardens t-o pass out of the hands of 
private Europeans and Indians and for Coinpanies with Indian Directors to take 
a much larger share than formerly. Taking the comparable figures of IQU and 
1921 the number of establishments in Assanx owned by CompatiLes has increased 

from 50(i to (329 and the numljer oxxixed 
privately by Indians from 4a to 98, while 
the European owned gardens are still o5 
as in 1911. In Bengal the figares are as 
given in the margin, Mr, Thompson points 
out that the spread of the tea Industry into the Eastern Hill Tracts during the 
decade has been entirely due to Intiian enterprise. The management of the tea 
gardens is stUl largely in the hands of Europeans. In Bengal 2!5 out of 340 
gardens have European managers. The proportion of women employed in the 
industry is naturally very large, the number of females per 1,000 male workers 
shown in the InduBtrial Schedules being 910 in Assam and 1,157 in Bengal. The 
number of children per hundred adults (unskilled) Is Assam 1§, Bengal 23, 
the sexes being almost equally divided. The whole tircunistanee of tea garden 
labour has recently Ixeen explored by an expert Committee. 
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The number of coffee plantations and of peraoiia employed in them is given 

in the margin. The corresponding number at 
the last census (special schedule) was 482 estab- 
lishments employing 57,623 persons, but these 
included only cstahlishnieuts employing 20 and 
more persons. The coffee industry sustained a 
severe depression at the end of the decade and 
the Coorg report speaks of a serious set-back which reduced the labour 
employed on the plantations. Similar conditions seem to have occurred in the 
plantations in Madras and Mysore. As in the case of tea plantations women and 
children take an active part, there being 64 women per 100 men and 12 children 
per 100 adults (unskilled). 

oni«f 1 (cji FfTKirr, 214. Besides persons connecter! with the administration of tlie forests the 
order contains a large number of persons who niake their livelihood by collect¬ 
ing forest produce. India possesses a virtual monopoly of the lac trade, and 
some of the most important centres in which lac is gronm or shellac manufactured 
are in Bihar and Orissa. Some interesting information is given by Mr. Tallents 
of the lac industry together with a statement showing the number of lac 
growers and the number and kind of trees based on a special return obtained 
at the time of the census. There were in the province 311,866 persons culti¬ 
vating lac on over 6 million trees, chiefly of hair, and palas, the best 

lac being grown on the kuaum. The industry forms an important secondary 
occujnition for the cultivators in Chota N^agpur, and the profits made from it 
helped to tide them over the difficult times which followed the failure of the 
rains of 1618. 

215. In the whole of India 4'4 million persons or 140 in every ten thousand 
are supported by the raising and care of farm stock. The proportion varies from 
7 per cent, in Baluchistan to 4 per cent, in Hyderabad ; it is 2 per cent, in Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bombay, Baroda and Bajputana and less than that in other 
Provinces and States. As compared with 1911 there has been a decrease of 14 
per cent, in the number of persous supported by this order, and this apparent re* 
duction is accounted for by the fact that there arc several other groups, viz.. Group 
70—manufacture of butter or ghee, 114—driving a cart, 133—sale of butter, milk 
or ghee and 140 — cattle dealing or hiring, which deal with persons concerned with 
cattle, and it is often difficult to say under which of these groups the occupation 
of members of the pastoral community have Ijeen cla.'ssed. There is also a close 
alliance between agriculture and these occupations and it is probable that the 
decrease has been balanced in one of the agricultural occupations. About three 
quarters of the persons in this order are herdsmen, shepherds and goatherds and 
of these nearly 2*2 millions are found in the United Provinces, Hyderabad, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

216. The heading in the Occupation Table XVII distinguishes coal mines, 

petroleum mines and other mines and metallic 
niinerala. In the special sciiedule there is more 
detailed differentiation. Compared with the cen¬ 
sus figure of 1911 there is a rise both in the num¬ 
ber supported and the number of workers. The 
numlwsr of the latter corresponds very closely 
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with that returned in the special schedule. 

217. Of a total of 288 thousand supported by collieries 2<)5 thousand are 

actual workers. The most important Coal mines 
lie in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The .Jherria coal-field in Manbhum, the 
importance of which is due to its accessibility 
and the superior quality of its coal, alone pro¬ 
duces over fifty per cent, of the total annual 
output of coal in India. According to the indus¬ 
trial census the total population employed in the 
coal mines of Manbhutn was 82,616, of "whom 347 were managers, 1,519 belonged 
to the supervising and technical staff and 1.482 to the clerical staff, wMle 
32.843 were skilled ind 46,428 unskilled workers. In the other important coal- 
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producing centre in the H&^ribagh district the oldest established collierj 
area is at Qiridih, where the most important collieries are those worked 
by the East Indian Rail wav, whicb employ over 8,OtsO persons in all. The 
labour employed here, itnlike the labour of the Jhema fields, is entirely 
indigenous and there m not a single imported worker. 

For many milt^ around the coal field many of the viUagent loUaw a dual occupation, 
working in their lielda in the flcasoa of planting and harvesting and cutting coal for the re^rt of 
the time/' 

The labour is well organized and well looked after and this policy has obWated 
the acute and recurrent troubles of labour shortage suffered in the Jherria and 
other fields which mostly import their labour. Mr. Tallents says :—^ 

The labour employed in the coal-field is not eyatematicaUj recruited as it m for the tea- 
gardens. Each tollieiy makes its owtl aTraugejneutfl. The ^maJl coLiietiei^ often recruifc direct^ 
Etendiog out for the purpose as necessity arisea. The more usiml practice followed by 

the larger coUieries is t-o recniit through eontrsetora; must coUierjea employ their own con¬ 
tractors, but there are a few large contraetom in the coal-field who supply labour to more than. 
oue collie[y. The contnicU^r as a rule contracts not to supply labour hut to cut coal and deliver 
it on the surface at a fixed price which allows him a profit of about -1 annaK a ton on large con¬ 
tracts and fj atmas a ton on smaller ones. The contractor has often to make advances to the 
labourers of as much as Rs. 30 (represeating 20 or 30 days" earnmga) and has to take the risk 
of their bolting before the advances are paid off.” 

The imskUlcd labourers are mostly Bhuiyas* Bauris and 8antals ceenjited 
from round ahout the collieries and neighbouring districted Amongst the minerE 
(i.c., skilled coal cutters) the S^mtals are the most numerems ami are commonly 
conaidered the most efficient, followed by the Bauris, a Bengal caste, and the 
Chnninrs chiefly from the Clihattisgarh tracts of tlie Centiul Provinces, w'ko uiilLke 
the United Provinces labourers generally bring their women with them. Bialnuaus, 
Rajputs, Pasis, Uoalas come from the United Provinces, where in oertniu triu;te 
l>etweeii Uuao and Allahabad there is now a reserve of trabied labour available. 
Man}^ of the Brahmans and Rajpute are employed aji ,nrdars or gangmen, but 
they also cut coal. Of the labour supply Mi\ Tallcnte writes : 

** It is a wclNw'nm statement that the coal luiuer is an sgricultiirist wbe only tunLS to ci^al 
mining when force of circumi^tauces drives him to seek some mesnd of subsiateuce other than the 
fields. In July and August when the paddy jh being tramqjlantfid and in Jfoveiuber w'hen it 
is heing cut the miiic.s are almost invariably working nhort-hauded. Anything in the nature 
of scarcity in the neighbouring rlistdets is a blearing to the ctKsl-fieldr The returnB of the 
Jherria l^liues Board of Health ahtnv that in the third-quarter of 1913 the labour papulation of 
the coUieriea w'aa about G5,000. When the rams failed in September of that year the mim- 
ber began to rise; in the last (jnarter of 1918 the populatlou numbered 80,000 and m the first 
quarter of 1919, when the pinch of scarcity was actually felt, it reached lOOpOOO. The collieries 
therefore had very little trouble in connection with their labour in 1919, but when the agrkuU 
tural aituation improved in 1920 coju^nt complaints were again heard of shortage of labour. 
Attcinpte were made to meet the diificnlty by increasii^ the rates of remuneration but the 
result wiia not succes^sfiih The minors have a certain atandard of comfort and show little de¬ 
sire to raise it: when they find they can earn all they want by wmking fewer days in the week 
they limit their work to that noinber of days. Ju 1920, in spite of increased rates of pay, the 
average daily attendance fell oS and the average output for working beiow-ground fell also. 
There is nmnll ground for surprise if the miner, who is accus^uicd to the peaceful life of his 
uative vLUage, looks upon the prospect of settling permanently in the coal-field with aversion. 
A eummittoi.'! appointed lu 19 IT by the Local Govenmienl to enquire into the housing of labourers 
on the coLUeriesnf Bihat and Orissa waa of opinion that there are no uTneuities in the c-oal- 

fl'&ld .... The dhanviJ^ (lodgings) are neither beautiful nor healtbfnL The 

labnurer enjoys no privacy in his domestic life, fie has to carry Ida j>erKan&l belongings about 
ivith him {even down the mine) for fear of tlieffc. His only pleasure is that which is to be pur¬ 
chased at the liquor ^hop. There is no Ind ucemeut for him to remain at the c oUiery for a minute 
longer than he can help.” The morn enlightened coal-owners house their labour in masonr)'^ 
dAautoi with a rooJ^ of tiles, concrete or brick arehca, but not all are up to this stand¬ 

ard, though the Mines Board of Health has already done a great deal to remove the worst of 
the aggn^atiouB of huts. But still it Is easy to understand why the miner, even when housH 
in a perfect dkaura with every modem convenience, docs not regard the life as one in which he 
would like his souk and sons" sons to engage. The committee of 1917 estimated that only 
15 per cent, of the colliery labourers in the Jhenta field and those generally Saiitals were 
** settled ” in the sense that they had been provided with cultivation and had built their ow^n 
houses on the collieries (in the Raniganj field iu Bengal the proportion is about 50 per cent.): 
of the remainder To per cent, were found to con^e for weeks or months together and live in the 
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dhu liras while the remflming 10 per ceo,t. lived ib tlieir own v^II^ges within a few mile^ of the m ines 
and eame to tlieir work daily at when it suited them. Various suggestionK have been offered aa 
to the po^ibiIit,v of attruoting a more regular force of labour to tlie coal-field, but the thief 
difficulty in giymg eflfcct to any of them hm always been the laek of Combination between the 
various collieries and no concerted action has ever been taken. There ie no sign of a class of 
hereditary pitmen divorc^ from agriculture coming into existence : to induce a family to settle 
ihey inust be provided with land for cultivation and the restricted area on the aurface of the 
Jherrifl field available for cultivation makes it impossible to settle the minerH as is done at 
Kaniganj or even more so at Giridih, Systematic recruitment and increased amenities will 
undoubtedly assist in attracting labour to Jherria, but no aim pie and final solution of this tiereti- 
nial difficulty is likely to be found,” 

fho labour conditions above desc-ribed apply with little modification to the 
fvaiiiganj Colliery area in the Biirdwan district of Bengal, which contains 2(J2 
cdlieries employing 46,^ persons as con)pare<l with 37,tiOO persona in 1911, 
rhe bulk of the labour in this coal area consists of Santals and Baiiris from the 
t^ntal Purganas and Chota Nagpur, but the Kainare are most numerous amontr 
the persons employed on the maintenance of machinery. JIo,st of tlie collieries 
are controlled by registered companies, but the number'of Europeans and Ariglo^ 
in<{ians employed in the managing and supervising posts is as against 32(1 in 
.1911. Coal mining is important in Hyderabad State and the Central Provinces. 

Hyderabad the tSingarani coliiery is controlled l>v a company with a mixed 
directorate and employs 9,826 men and 3,348 women, mostly recruited locallv. 
rhe rapid ilevelopment of the coal industry in the Central Provinces is evidenced 
by tlie fact that the number of mines lias increased iu ten years from five to seven¬ 
teen and the workers from 3,000 to 9,600. Uonds are largely employeti as coal 
cutters in the mines of the Pench Valley, 

218. Of the other mines the vast iron deposits in the Singhbhum iiistrict of 
Bihar and Orissa and the adjoining tracts are as yet undeveloped, the mines 
belonging to the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the Bengal Iron Company onl 5 ' 
employing at present about 5,000 local labourers. More than half the world's 
supply of mica comes from India and more than half the Indian supply from 
Bihar and Orissa. Tlie largest uunilwr of persons einployetJ in these mines (or 
so many of them as are registered) was 21,304 in 1918, but the industry was in a 
depressed state at the time of the census. The greater part, of the iiiano'iiTiese 
comes from the Central Pn^vinccs where 14,000 persons are employed m the 
mines wear Kamleh in the Xagpur district. 


Ch^s B,—Preraralwii ant] Su'ppli/ of Material Siii)stanc&t. 

per cent, of the population are supportcd by 
industries. The marginal statement shows 
the principal industries and the propor¬ 
tion supported by tliem according to the 
general census and the diagram below illus- 
tr ■ res the importance of Iiirlustiy as compar¬ 
ed ith other non-agricultural occupatious. 
There has been a fall in the numbers 
supported by induatries since 1911, the 
chief decline being in the food, building 
and textile industries. Industries occupy a 
aubstantial proportion of the popiihitiou of 
the Punjab, N.-V\'.F, Province, Madras, 
Bombay, Rajputana, the Central Provinces, 
the United Provinces and Central India and of the State.s of the sontli of India. 
The principal cottage industries, such as textiles and potter,', are largely combined 
with agriculture and general labour, but the census returns are not suiliciently 
complete or trustworthy to give us clearly the figures of subsidiary industrial 
occupations. Of the total number of agriculturists (proprietors, cultivators 
and labourers) eight millions or about 8 per cent, of the actual workers returned a 
uon-agricultural, which in a large number of cases meant an industrial occupation, 
but this can represent only a part of those who have some subsidiary industrial 
occupation. 


219, We have seen that 105 
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220. Of the ludui^rieji the ‘'extilc industries jire by far the most iinportatrt, M.tt 
tiie iiiimher of persons occupied in industries connected with cotton beii^; re- 
turned as 5,R72,0(H) or just tliree-quarters of the whole number of those supported 
hy textile industries. 

The bulh of the organised establishments are in the western tracts, where CaUcnt 
the large cities owe a considerable portion of their prosperity to the development 
of the textile iiidvmtries and the cotton-growing country is covered with mecha¬ 
nically worked gins and presses for the prelimiintry treatment of the raw 
material. Of the 2,0^7 establishments connectG<l witli cotton manufacture, employ¬ 
ing in ull 4‘t4,000 persons, no less than 737 establishments, with 277,000 employes 
or 04 per cent, of the personnel, belong to the western Presidency and its States. 

An attempt was made in Bombay to distinguish in the general schedule between 
the hvetory workers and the home workers, hut an analysis of the figures in that 
report shows that they are of very little use, owing to the varying number of those 
who must have returned themselves in general categories flabourer or weaver 
unspecified). For the workers in organisfed industries the figures of the special 
schedule are most trustworthy. For the cottage induatriea it is doubtful if the 
figures are of any absolute value and the numbers indirectly obtained from a cen¬ 
sus of handloonis are probably aa near the truth as we can get. The numbers 

of cotton-manufacturing establishments and their 
employes in India and the chief provinces are given 
in the margin. There has been considerable 
e.vpaiise of the industry during the decade, the 
Bombay figures showing an increase in te.vtile 
establishments from 497 to 566 and in the number 
of employes from 198,169 to 277,857 persons. 

Tive industry is practically in the hands of Inthans, 
the number of Kuropean companies in Bondjay 
being 17 out of 193 and of European or Anglo- 
, Indian private owners 27 out of 622. U is pointed out iu the Madras report 
that the increase iu the number of mechanically driven cotton gins and presses 
must make for a reduction in the ])resses employed and the decline of the 
number of persons engaged in cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing from 
50,000 m 1911 to 21,000 In 1921 in that Presidency is partly ascribed to the 
increase in the number of ginning factories employing power from 99 to 205 in 
the decade (excluding the small factories employing less than 20 persons). In 
that Presidency the number of mills ha-s almost doubled in 30 j^ears and the 
number of employ^ trebled, and it is only the want of capital and organi¬ 
sation that retards the further development of the industry. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar the organhted industry lias made considerable progress in 
the decade. There are now 12 weaving and spinning mills, employing 18,807 
persons, an increase of 41 per cent., and the ginning and pressing factories have 
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increiiBcid from 153 to Ifttt; but it &e®ms from the number of employes that a good 
many of them must have been working at half strength. \\e have on this occasion 
obtained retuina of the number of looms lU use in textile establishments and the 
information has been tabulated in Part Vli of Table XXII, which classifies the 
statistics according as they are worked by power or hand and, m the latter case, 
have or have not Jij-shuttles. In all the cotton looms come to 161,206 in India 
of which 135,5S7 or more than four-fifths are worked by pow-er. Of the 23.054 
looms in British India worked by hand, more than three’fourtha of which are in 
the Central Provinces, only 1,234 are without the fly'Shuttlc, but in the States, on 
the other hand, where the industry is not so advanced, the old fashioned looms 
withoiit the Hy-shuttle form 60 per cent, of the handlooms. The small handloom 
factory is said to have been a failure in the Madras Presidency, but it evidently 
still sundves in the Cochin State wimre there are 607 establishments practically 


all of handlooms. 

221. The sdfc industry' flourishes cfilefly in Bengal, Bombay and Kashmir. 
The large silk factory in Srinagar being worked on the most up-to-date lines 
with electric power, Bather more than half the handlooms are quipped with 
the Ky-shuttle, the Bengal factories being the most and the Punjab the least 
up-to-date iu this respect. Wool is manufactured chiefly in the Bombay, 
Punjab, United Provinces, Kaslimb'and Mysore. The majority of the hand- 
iooms are without the fly-sbuttle except in Gwalior, where practically all have 
them. 

222. The population census gives 493,000 persons supported by the spinning, 
pressing and weaving of jute, the corresponding number in 1911 being 362,369. 
According to the Industrial Schedule the number employefl was 310,511. Of 
theae only 52,000 were women and there were 23,000 children among the unskilled 
workmen. TTie number of dependants cannot be very large, as a great piopoition of 
the workers both skilled and unskilled in the mills are immigrants and there is 
work for all ages and sexes. It would seem probable therefore that the figures 
of the population census ate shout eorreet. There are a few mills and presses 
in Aasara, Biliar and Orissa and Matlras and the population census returns over 
14,000 persons under this head in Bihar and Orissa alone. But the iudustiy 
is practically confined to Bengal, where 40,327 power looms are returned us at 
work and the figure.^ of Bengal alone need be taken into account. Ufr. Thompson 
writes of the mdustry aa follows :— 

“ 6y far tbi; most iiii]iortaat factoiy ifitlustfi* In Btupal i^thatof jiitespiiiniiip and weaving!. 

- Bengal hwa 62 jute mills, oG of which 

have mare lima -lOO ejnploy^a each. 
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The industT}^ confined to tlie hanks 
of the Hooghly and has giown 
very much, the figures given 
in the maigmnJ table will testify^ 
McRaured by the mitiibei- em¬ 
ployed the industry has grown by 
42 p^t cent, during the 10 yeare^ 
though tfie nijlla in C^lcntta itself 
Iiave declined and the totnl number 
of concenis hus only increased by 12, As the table below will show, the indu^Lry is utill, 

m it wa?i 111 years ago, abno^l entirely controlled by 
Eiitopi^uas and every one of the millR his a European 
iiianiiger, while there are as many as 7S5 Eiiropeanj^ 
and Anglo-Indians !).moiig the supervising Btaff and 181? 
among the clerical stafif. The statlstiics regardlug 
caste and birthplace of skilled workmen and iitt&killed 
I luhciiTergin jntc tniilB, to be found in Parts IV and V' of 
Census Tjible XXII^ Rhould prove interesting, 

who number 124.221 there are 8,901 adult women, nearly half 
BniBldng” and the rest in 'Mvinditig and ** preparing 731 
are hoys under 14 employed inspinnijig =" and pre|MiriDg,” and 199 are girls under 11 
mainly crnployed with the adult women in finiBhiiig/* -^lulidmmadans who call themselves 
Shekhs are more numctoiis than any of the Hindu castes, of which the ownmoncHt t« be found 
ife tlie Cha.iuaTs and MucIuSh Knibmirttas t-ake a hitgc share in lUfichincTyopemtion and 
mnintenanceand supply a fair number of weavers. Only nithcr more than a quarter of the 
skiUed worknicn were born in Ben^l most of them tn the near neighbourhood of thenulU; 
aain&ny as23,Q£10ciaiiiefrom the United Provinces, 25,IBS from North Bihar, genemJiv Sarsn 
or Champanin, 19,997 froAi South Bihar and 8 J(j 2 froni Oriswi. 
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Among the uiuildlled labourers. 155,53S, there is a much Urger proportion of women and 
cliildron, for there are 35.f<70 adult woiuen, 19,195 boys and 9,311 girls uuder H, Apparently 
women arc leas often employed in Howrah than elecwhcre and children lose often in Hooghly. 

Muhammadan Shekhs are inneh more numerous among the labourers in the mills on the Cai- 
cutts side of the Hooghly than the other. Among the Hindu castes the Chamars are the most' 
numerous, Th e num her o f ski Hed workmen who were bom inBengalwasaquarterofthetota], 
hut only 3 out of 1 ] of the unskilled labourers were born In fiengul, so that, allowing for the fact 
that many were children of immigrant workmen, it will be seen that the people of Bengal take 
H very small share in the labour employed by the ptemier fuctory industTj’' of the Province, 
as they take but a very small share in it« control. Of the unskilled labourers. 36,983 were bom 
in the United Prosinces, 99,607 in South Bihar, 23,916 in Orissa, 15,947 in North Bihar and as 
many us 10,786 in Madras. The mi lb have 40,327 looms in all, those in the34'Fargauas23,26T, 
those in llowrab district 8,514, those in TIooghly district 7,583 und those Lo Calcutta City 963. 

To diminish the space required for transit, ]ute is pressed into bales even for the journey 
from the jute centres of Eastern Bengal to Calontta, In places like Narayanganj, Chsndpur, 

Msduripur and Serajganj jute to be sent down to Calcutta is made up in w^t are called httcha 
bales at no very great pressure, and there are nowadays jute presses at a great many more places 
than these. The increase in the number of such presses has been vety consideruble of recent 
years as the figures of Jute presses from the industrial census of 1931 and 1911 for jute-growing 
districts of Eastern Bengal show, ri's., luT in 1921 and 69 in 1911. 

The increase has not been so great as the 6guTcs indicate, for in 1911 presses employing less 
than 10 meu were not counted, and the industry being seasonal and the censns coming at the very 
end of the season almost, it may be said, in the oE season—many small presses had no doubt 
olosed down, Jute to be exported from India requires to be very much more closely compressed 
and made into what are called pumr bales at a much greater pressure in more elaborately equip¬ 
ped presses. Thepri’s»eslocatedinHownih,Calcuttaaodthe 24-Psrga nas ate presses employed 
in making up bales for export, and there are one or two such presses, for example, at Naiayan- 
ganj iind Chandpur. The work of these presses is not seasonal to quite the same extent as 
that of the smaller presses. The figures of the industrial eensus, showing only 10,642 persons 
employed in jute presaes, are no measure of the extent of the industry, for many times as 
many persons find employment in the height of the season, in August, September und October.” 

223. Order No. 7 of the Occupation Scheme contains those who were re- 7—IIH«, 

turned as workbig in skins or as making leather articles generally. Makers of 
boots and shoes were cUssified in group 78. The distinction is however vague 
and it is probable that the groups are to a great extent interchangeable. While 
in this case again, where the hide and leather indiistjy is so frequently a secoiidary 
occupatioti of the village labouring classes, it is largely a matter of chance whether 
the euring of hides or agricultural labour is returned by any iiitlividual Mahar 
or Chamar. Taking the figures as they are we find that there are 731,124 persons 
in order 7 [persons occupied with hides and skins) and 2,075,659 boot and shoe¬ 
makers (group 78). The occupation as a village industry is well distributed over 
the country, but is perhaps strongest in tlie Punjab, the United Provinces, the Cen¬ 
tral tracts and the Hyderabad State. Taking the tis'o groups together the num¬ 
bers returneii at this and iaist census are very' much the same. The organised 
industry employs 14,495 persona in 243 establishment.^. There are 188 tanneries, 

81 of which arc in the .Ma^aa Presidency, 37 in liombay and 25 ui Bengal. The 
leather industry had a tremendous impetus during and just after the war and in 
1918-19 the value of tanned hides exported from Madras reached nearly 61 crorcs. 

It dropped to something over f of a crore in L920-21 when the trade slumped. 

The number of tanneries and persons employed in 1911 were 122 and 9,399 res¬ 
pectively in India, but these figurejs exclude small establishments. 

, 224. The number employed in wood and cane industries and classified under oHer s^Wiwd. 

order 8 is 3'fi millions iigainrt 3*8 millions in iOll. The order contains sawyers 
and persons engaged in timber-works and basket makers. It includes therefore 
the village carpenters, and also the large class of ba.sket-w'cavers who heloi g 
to the lovi'cat strata of society—the ilangs and other similar tribes. The indus¬ 
tries here included are found all over India, the number of basket makers in Bihar 
and Orissa being specially large. The organized industry has 32,868 persons, 
almost all men, employed in 448 establishments. The chief saw mills are in Burma 
where 13,712 persons are employed in 139 establishments. 

225. The number of metal-workers is about one-half, that of workers in wood. •eJer 9—sietuh. 
Here also, heside the organized industries, are included the village blacksmiths 
and the various cottage industries of brass, bell metal and so forth. Workers in 
iron form nearly 76 per cent, of the whole number and workers in brass and cop- 
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per tind bell metsvl about 14 | er cent, I he latter, as well as t lie workers b tin itiicl 
miscellaueouA metals, Lave rlropped considerably since 1011, but on the otlrer hand 
traders in luetiU have gone up and the two categories are often confused. The 
cottage industries connected with the niakiug of ordinury’ metal utensils and arti¬ 
cles of use are found in all provinces, the nvimbers being specially large In Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, itadras and the rutted Provinces. The industua) sche¬ 
dule shows in all 083 establishiiients employing 160,693 persons, only 9,339 being 
females. It includes the (government Arms factories and arsenals, presses and 
mints, workshops and engineering establishments and so forth, but not some of 
the larger establishments comrecteil with transport. These laige workshops 
include one-third of the establishluents and are mostly situated in the l^resideney 
tow’ns and large railway centres and employ about half the total number of em- 

etnployes in this category. They arc largely 
under Eui‘ 0 ])ean management and employ a consi¬ 
derable Htalf of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
The iron foundries and Iron aiul steel works are 
268 in number, tire largest and most important 
being situated in Bengal and Bihur and Orissa, 
where about 49.000 or 84 per cent, of the total 
number of operatives are employed. 'More than 
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half this number is in the iron ami steel works in the ?>inghbhum district, of 
which the factories at Jamshedpur are the most important and most completely 
organiijcd. Mention has already been made of this interesting manufacturing 
town. Mr. Tallents writes: — 


'* The works ol the Tata. lion and isteel Ooinjiftny form the peat or part of the town and to 
give an account of the population employed in the works is to give an account of the population 
of the fotirtli largest town in the province, .ipart from the more highly ski lied workers who 
are obtained from further aEold labour is recruited chiefly from the neighbourhood and the 
Central Provinces, while a good many the superior typo of coolie is called, conie from 

Orissa and the neighbourhood of VlzagapataTU. Amongst the local “ the Hob huve 

on the whole the best reputation, and then the Santa!a sod Bhunvij. These men have proved 
their skill at straightening rails, laying railway tracks and various other manual jobs requiiing 
aocurflcy of vision and have risen iu a few cases on their merits from being coolies to earning hm 
much ns Rs. 50 and Rs. 00 a month. The ChattiegarhUs from the Ceutral Provinces are on 
the whole icea satisfactory workers ; numy of them have been coming to the works in n Iinif- 
fltnrved condition, but with good food and plenty of work they have improved in physiijuo 
and efticienc V. !n addition to the labour employed in the works, the ontaide contractors employ 
a large labour force, ft is notices hie tlmt very few Ora one take employ meut under the company. 
This industrious race prefer piece-work which they find outside under the contractors, and even 
their womenfolk earn as much os 12 annas a day in this way. The f>raon« and the Bliuiyaa 
also are often to be found working as brick-moulders in the town. Over 5.(XK.> unskilled women 
are employed in the works iu fetching and carrying or in shovelling : they usually come 
in bfitclies \siili tbeir hiiBbflQds <ir theb leUow-viliager& and live with th^m in the coolie towcih. 
Most of them take their b!ibie« with them into the works, [jufc a cr£che ia provided in which baljsett 
can be left in charge of a matron, Cldldren are only employed in ii small scale. The prci^ent 
rates of wagCH were fixed after the strite in March I92t> and are sufiicient to attract labour 
without any apccial aysteni of recruitment.. No one at present eariiB lees than b annas a day. 
At the cuitivatiag seasons the mimber of labonrera lalk off but no euibarraSHtncot has yet been 
felt on that account. The labourers are nnder no obligation to stay and work^ but for 2G day»^ 
continiioim work they get a bonus of one ilay's wages and a bonus ol 2 days'" wages for 27 
conflecutive dava. The coolies get plota of laud for which they pay ground rent and on. which 
they build themselves houaeri. They get rice at cheap rates through tie ivelfare department 
and cloth from the cloth Ktores. They gel free medicai attendance and free education for thdr 
children- The proportion of local workers who have definitely settled down to an indnstiial 
career divorced, from agriculture is small; a local estimate puts it at Kl per cent. The general 
shift is from fJ to 11-30 A,>J. and again from 1-vKl to 5 p.it. In addition to this the w'ork is kept 
up contimioiialy by rueana of the A shift ■' which lasts from fi a.m* to 2p.ai.* the B shift ” 
which lasts from 2 to 10 and the “ C shift ” which last* from 10 F.k. to 6 a.m. 

The works are divided into various depaitments^ of which the most essential ate biaj^l 
furnaces, the atcel works or opeii hearth and the rolling mills. The blast funmeea which pro¬ 
duce the iron and of which three were in working order at the time of the cciisuh, employ a labour 
farce of about L(5<M) persons. There are 9 hands of European or allied races, chiefly Anieri- 
eaoi^, and under them work a sniall anny of iiiore or less unskilled workers, all maleSp such as 
]jig-iron breakers, who cani from 10 annas to He. 1 a day, and hot iron breakers who earn from 
12 annas to He> 1-9-6- Most of these men are local, but a good niany come from Orisiiia* Viza- 
gapatam and up-country and there is a group of Khatriya khala^is from Surat, The steel 
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work A or open kcarth employ some oien, from 1st smelters on as much as Re. T30 a aiontli 
dowD to tho lowest paid hinmise helper on 12i annas a day. Before the war the most hlgJity 
skilled workmen in this department were osnally recruited from Germany, but since their re- 
movijl their places have been tuken iwrtly bj' Americans snd portly by HngUsJimcn. There 
ate 34 skilled hund^ ol European or ollied laccs working as smelters in this departnicnt : ii' 
the lowejr tanks there is a fair sprinkling of Btabmans, Bajpats, Goalas, and unapecLfied 
Muhammadans, many of them from tlie United Provinces and the Central ProvioceE, The 
rolling HiilU employ some 2,500 biinds. In this department there are 28 workmen of European 
and allied races, amongst whom the Yorkshire element is strong, and 11 Anglo-Indians. But 
Indians too are acquiring a high degree of skill at the work and there is an Indian roller in the 
bar null who la drawing over Bs. 3(K) a month. Their pay varies between this figure and 
Ka, 2-1-6 a day. Apart, from the rollers, which category includes dstiistant rollers,guide setters, 

' coggeta and toll turners, the other moat numerous cluss of shilled operative in this dcjiariment 
is the stmighteners ; originally Europeans were employed on this w'ork but the local Hos and 
• B^ntnls have proved themselves to be ruiturally etfpert at it and they have now taken it over 
,-.nd earn anything from 7i annas to Bs. 2-14-9 a day, In the finishing mills also the local 
labourera have risen from ordiniuy' coolies to being matea and mixer-men corning from 
R s. 5fl to Bs. GO a month. 

These three dcjiartments may he regarded as the iLfsential rleparlnients, hut there are h 
number of others. The coke ovens in which the coal is treated on arrival at the works and bye- 
products extracted in the shape of tar and ammonia sulphate employ just under 1.000 persons. 

There ate a handful of skilled foremen and under them more or leas unakillcd labourers, such as 
quenchers on 10 annas or 11] annas a day. number of women, Bos and Ektntals, find cm- 
iMoymcnt here as shovellers at w’hich work they arc better than men. The electrical depart¬ 
ment also entpluys just under 1,000 haods hut here the W'ork requires a higher degree ol skill. 

Amongst the fitters Kumars, Sikha, Muhammadans and Brshmp.ns are imporianl and amongst 
the electricians Btabnians itnd Knyasths. The jMtt erii shops, in which the moat highly skilled 
oarpCJitera are found, employ over aOO men : the most skilled of all are the Chinumen of whom 
there are 20 on Rh. 3-9-0 a day. while Indian Hirpenters, most of them Barhis, earn from ife, 
l-K.Q to Bs. 2-3’0 a day. The foundry employs about bunds: In this departnicnt the 

nmiilders, of whom about half are Muhammadaus, earn from 14 annas to Rs.S-rt-fl a day while 
their belperscarn from? anna.s to Be, l-l-U. In the juechaniciil department also, especially 
fltuongat the fitters, Muhammadans are numerous and Sikhs, but Brahma ns, Kamars, Kurm is 
uiid Kajputs are also important. 

The “ Greater Estensions ae the new furnaces and mills still under construction are 
called, employ over 5,000 men. In the works as a W'hole the castes that pro vide most of tho 
skilled workorfi are Muhammadans (1,936), Rajputs ( 1 , 008 ), Bruhtnann (897), Kayasths (729), 

Kamars (395). Sikhfl (336) and Goalas (311) and amongst the unskilled Telis( 1.826), Mundaw 
(1,329), Mubanimadans (1-670), Goalas(657), Santals (539), Rajputs (426), Bhumij (397), Ros 
(393) and Tuntis (367) in that order." 

226. The manufacture of glass tiles, bricks and earthenware supports 2*2 orfrrowKif?. 
millions of persons, the village potters forming about 85 pet cent, of the total. The 
number of potters has dropped by about 93,000 since 1911 but there has been an 
almost corresponding rise m the number of brick and tile makers. As was re¬ 
marked at the last census earthenware vessels are being widely superseded by 
vessels of metal, while the expansion of the building industry doubtless increases 
the demand for tiles and bricks. Potters are found in large numbers in Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Hyderabad 
and RajputJina, The}'' mostly belong to the Hindu caste of Kumliurs and their 
women take an hnportaut share in the industry. 

There are 1,085 factories shown altogether under this general head. Of these 

986 are establishments manufacturing 
bricks, tiles and firehricka and employ 
75,000 persons. No less than 412 of these 
factories are in the Bengal Presidency, 179 
in Bombay and 117 in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. Brick making is a seasonal occupa¬ 
tion and as it is at jte height in the dry 
season the census tow*ards the end of 
Slarch probably catches the maximum nvimbers. Messrs. Bum & Coy. have large 
pottery works in Raniganj and another in the Central Provinces. There are ten 
glass factories in Bombay, six in Bengal and others in the United Provinces, 

Punjab and elsewhere, but the 29 glass establishments between them only 
employ 2,600 persons and the industry has still to be developed. The compara¬ 
tive figures for 1911 and 1921 for factories of bricks and tiles and of gla,ss are 
shown in the margin. , 
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fitvka] "l-n. Tile generAl oocupHtion figures sfiow that 1*2 niHIion persons are sup- 
porteil by the industries under this head. Of these I* 1 roilUon are concerned 
with the mnnnfacture and refinement of vegetable oils. (Jnder both the 
major and minor head the figures haA’e declined since ItHl. The provinces most 
concerned with the oil industry are the Punjab, Bengal, the United Provinces 
and Bihar ami (>ii.ssa and the numbers have risen in the first two and declined in 
the second two. tiie variations prolxibly having no iinportent significance. The 
main lies ding inclmles a la'^e number of small industries connected ^vith the minor 
ncee.ssities aii<i luxuries of life, salt, soap, candle.3, drugs, perfumes, matches, ®rated 
water, lac and so forth, and the industrial schedules show that, even excluding the 
smaller establishments of less than 20 persons, the number of persons employed 
has more than doubled, having risen from 49 to 102 thousand in the decade. The 
details of these various industries are not of general interest and can be studied in 
the tobies when they are required. Nearly a third of the total number of persons 
eniployed 1)eIong to the petroleum refineries of Burma. There are 43o vegetable 
oil milk in different parts of the conntr}’, employing over 16,000 persons, and the 
number of .small oil-refining plants which do not come into the schedules must of 
course be very large; 201 salt refineries with over 13,000 workmen, of which the 
majority are in the Bombay Presidency and Rajputana, Of the 176 factories of 
harm, lac and cntch, employing over 13,000 persons, 121 are in Bihar and Orissa 
and 43 in the United Provinces and Central fndia. The manufacture of drugs 
occupy about 5,000 i>ersons, chiefly in Bengal, and the Government ammunition 
factories employ 6,000 persons. 

fdii 4 Ih, -^8. Food industries occupy 3-1 millions of the population, the number having 

decreased by nearly 17 percent, on the 1911 figures. 
Some of the principal figures are given in the 
margin. The rice and flour workers and grain 
pare hers form rather more than one-half of the 
total number under this general head and have 
declined by about one-fourth in the decade. The 
rice and flour grinders are mostly m Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, Burma, lladras and the United Pro¬ 
vinces. The hand industry is largely being supemeded by mills, the number of 
flour and rice mills returned in the industrial schedule being 1,300 of which 391 
were in Burma, 369 in Madras, 186 in Bombay, and 144 in Bengal. Of the 
50,000 persons employed in the indiistrj', 23,000 are employed in Burma alone 
and these mills are there numerically the most important industry after the 
petroleum refineries. Writing of these milk Mr. Grantham remarhs :— 

‘‘ Thi* rice inilLs too vary very much iu »jze from small luilla of 10 to employ^ to the 
largest with 1.247 : hut niuat difii-r from jiclTDleuni refineries in helongmg more peculiarly to 
the province and they iuclude large uumbers of miU« of smalt and luodojate silica indi’pcndcnt 
of Eur<»peHn capital. It cuimot be said that they arc universuUy fiourisliiiig. A note on rice- 
mills iu the Prome, Shwebo and Jtmdalay Districts was written by Mr. H. 0. Reynolds. l.P.is., 
in 8e]]tember 1921 after au enquiry prompted by the desire of tbe tiovernrueut of India to com¬ 
bine an industrial suivey with the census of 192]. His principal conolusions were as follows :■ — 

Proiiif District,- The older mills whitsh are not henvily in debt may continue to make a 
sufficient profit to niaiutam the miller and his family in comfort, but little more. Many of 
the new* mills, as well as such of the old mills as are heavily in debt, are likely to be worked at 
a loss. There are too many mills already and no scope for any more. 

Shtreho District. There is no room for any more mills and it is a question whether there 
are not rather more than there is room for already. It seems not unlikely that several of the 
mills which comiueiiced operations only in 1931 will go under, as at the time of the enquiry ' 
they Were either being worked at a dead loss or were closed altogether. 

Mandalay District. — (bring totlie gradual cutting oil of the Shwebo supplies of paddy the 
best days of rice-milling in Mandalay are over. The ^radd}' from the j>arts of .Man^ilay Dis¬ 
trict W'hieh are irrigated by eanals will always be available, and the local demand for rice must 
remain considerable ; but the mills are already too numerous even for this, while the prospects 
of the larger mills exporting down the Irra’ivHddy are poor unless they can retain at least the 
milling of paddy from the Katha Distriot.’' 

Next to tbe rice and flour mills the 519 sugarcane factories occupy the largest 
number of workers, viz,, over 22,000. Of these the United Provinces bag 241 
w'ith 6,900 workers. Bombay 113 with 3,500 and Madras 14 with about the 
same number of employes. Opium, tobacco, snufl, cigarettes and condiment 
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factories arc 439 in number, employing *31,000 persons. The largest niunber, 

164, arc found in the Central Pro\inces with 7,079 employes and of these 133 are 
small tobacco (bin) factories in the Bhandara district employing together 
0,440 persons. 

229 The industries of dress and toilet support nearlr 7| million persons, the urd« u-ja*iw(ri«6 
-details of the principal'industries ‘on dwsa widthe 
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for 1911 and 
1931 being given in* the margin. The nunilier 
under the general heading has dropped by just 
over 4 per cent. The main category include.^ such 
important functional groups as darzis, mochu, dftcbk 
and barbers. Of these d<anis are most numerous in 
Bengal fiomt}ay, the United Provinces, Pimjal) and 
Hyderabad State. There are more than half a 
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and the castes occupied in leather work ate, as we have seen, coinmon throughout 
India. ThcreisonedAobiinevery 80 persona in Madras, one in ever)* 63 persons in 
Hyderabad State. Barbers are most numerous in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Bombay, 

Madras, the Punjab and the United Provinces. As is natural, tlie organized indus¬ 
tries, of which there are in all 407 employing about 12,000 persons, are chieftv found 
in the Presidency towns and other large cities such as Ca\vnporc. About one-sixth 
, of the managers and one-fourth of the clerical and supervising staff are Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, and practically all the labour is male. 

230. Of the 1,754 thousand persons supported by building iudu.stries one-oi^rr is—ciuitfaf 

third belong to Madras and another third are distri- 
buted between Bengal, Bombay and the Punjab. 

The comparative figures of the principal groups 
arc given in the margin, but it is probable that 
there ia a considerable amount of cross classifiica- 
tioii, though the increase in the numWm engaged 
in linie-burtimg is no doubt real. Tlie industrial 
scherhile shows 417 establishments with nearly 
30,000 eniploj-es. Of these 295 establishments 
and over 18,000 employes belong to lime works 
and kilns, the comparative figures of ivhich are {excluding the small establishments) 

53 establishments, with 7,630 persons in 1011 and 210 establishments with 16.992 
w’orkers in 1921, the largest number being employed in the Punjab, Bombay and 
the United Provinces, while the cement works of the Central Provinces have now 
over 2,300 workers and are rapidly developing. 

231- Miscellaneons industries of different kinds not hitherto classified support 
3‘4 million persons. 1*7 being workers in precious stones and 1*4 sweepers and sea- 
vengers. The forfficr have decreased by about 5 per f;ent. These industries are most¬ 
ly unorganized. Of the 958 industries of luxury employing over 56,000 persons 
more than three-fourths are printing presses, with nearly 50,000 employes, the 
remainder being mconsiderable mdiistries with small establishments mostly con¬ 
nected with the manufacture of objects of art or sport or scientific instruments. 

Of the 1,377 thousand sweepers and scavengers no le-ss than 1,028 thousand were 
returned from the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Rajputana. where the members 
of the large sweeper castes have often doubtless been returned under their tradi¬ 
tional occupations whether they still pursue it or not, variations in the periodical 
figures being largely ascribable to this uncertainty. 

232. Transport by rail, road and. water supports 44 million persons or 132 in »— 

ten thousand of the population of India. Tire com- 
parative figures under some of the principal heads 
are given in the marginal table. Owing to the 
fact that the heading includes labour the figures 
nmst be taken with some caution, since the labour 
employed is a Aiictuating (juantity and the figures 
are influenced by the variation in the unclassifi- 
able returns placed in group numlier 187, Three 
quarters of those supported by water-transport 
belong to Bengal, Bombay and Burma and about 
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CHAPTER Xn,—OCCUPATION. 


half of tlie iniuud l>o^l.t*o^v^lers and hontmeu are found in Betigal and Bihar and 
Orissa. The figures under this head arc subject to ambiguity of classification in 
that the large floating population of those who find their occupation on rivers or 
other inland waters describe themselves equally as fishermen or boatmen. Trans¬ 
port by water includes persons working in canals and this accounts for the com¬ 
paratively large number of nearly 57,000 persons under this head in the Punjab. 

Under transport' by road arc comprehended all forms of animal or vehicular 
transport from the antiquated pal Id and pack-bullock to the modem motorcar, 
The palki bearers and persons engaged in pack-animal transport have together 
sunk from 648 to 458 thousand in the 10 years and are undoubtedly giving way to 
more modem modes of conveyance. Unfortunately no clear distinction was made 
at the census l>ctween mechanical and non-inechanical transport, but the develop¬ 
ment of the former Is hardly yet advanced enough to a:fFect the figures of the latter, 
except perhaps, in the larger towns like Calcutta and Bombay, A large number 
of cultivators do carting in the season and take or send by their servants the pro¬ 
duce of their land to the railway statjon.s ami markets. Carting is a seasonal 
occupation of many other trades and vocations also, so that the figures given 
coneapond to only a small proportion of the whole machinery of road transporta¬ 
tion in the country. 

The increase in Railway transport employ^ corresponds with the expansion 
of the rtdlway.R during the decade. The route mileage opened in 1921 was 37,629 
compared wrth 32,839 in 1911, The special return shows an incrtuise of 5 per' 
cent, in the number of persons employed. 

The main statistics of the specisj departmental returns of persous employed 

in Railways, Irrigation and Posts and Telegraphs 
are given in the margin and compared with the 
figures of 1911. These returns include clerical 
and other establishments, which may have been 
returned and classified under other heads in the 
general census tables. The drop in irrigation 
employes is largely due to the completion of work 
on the large projects of the Punjab and United 
Provinces. 
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Industries connected with transport arc 471 in number and support 155.283 
persons, the increase since 1911 in the comparable figures of employes being 23 
percent. The Railway works themselves employ over M2,D(Ki' persona, Bengal 
having 31 such fact.orkB with over 31,000 employes, the Punjab 19 witli nearly 
17,000 and Bombay 53 with 13,000, while the large B,, B. &C. I. works at Ajmer 
employ over 16,000 persons. The <iockyards works are returned at 42 in number 
wdth over 21,000 workers, but the Bombay figure of 1,157 persons appears <kfec- 
tive aufl the figures have probably been included under group 187. A new entrv 
is that of an aerodrome in Bengal, employing 58 persons. 

Sttb-rtBi v-Tr^dr. 233. The total population subsisting on trade amounts to 18-1 millions, an in¬ 
crease of 2 per cent, since 1911, Of these 
more than half are supported by food indus¬ 
tries, 2*6 millions being grocers and sellers of 
vegetable oils, salt and other condiments, 
2'J grain and pulse sellers aud )-6 sellers of 
vegetables, cartlamom, ptm and spices. The 
textile trade supports 1-3 millions, batiks, 
brokem and commission agents together 
[■2 millions and general storekeepers and 
unspecified shopkeepers account for 2-7 
millions. The variations under the prin- 
t ipai heads with the figures of !91l are 
given in the marginal statement. It was 
explained in para. 203 above that those 
who both made and sold goods were 
tabulated as manufacturers, and the fact that in India the niaher or pro<Iucer 
is UHunlly himself the seller accounts Imtli for the small proportion of 
tradoiB compared with European countries and the fluctuations in tL numbera 
under Industries and Trade in the Indian census tables, since the two are practical- 
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ly interchangeable in no large a number of cases. For tliia reason and also because 
of the fact that most shopkeeperi^ sell a vvide assort men t of articles and their chissi- 
fieation is therefore somewhat arbitrary and because there exists a large indefinite 
categoi^" of general storekeeper and unspecified shopkeeper,” which renders 
the other figures correspondingly indefinite, it is not worth while to scruti¬ 
nise in detail the c mparative figures. Wo may notice the varying im¬ 
portance which trade has in supporting the population of difierent Provinces. 
As is natural the bankers and financiera are most numerous in Bengal, 
Bombay, the Punjab and the United Fro^inces where the large commercial centres 
are found. But it is not the large trading concerns, for which figures can be found 
in the published statistical returns, that are of most account from the point of 
view of the population supported or occupied, but the vast network of rural trade 
which is spread over the small distributing towns, and the country bazaars and 
fairs and it was thought that an attempt might be made in connection with 
the census to obtain some inftirmation as to how this distributing organiza¬ 
tion functions in rural areas^ A considerable amount of informatiou has been 
collected from different parts of the country. Circumstances differ widely in 
diiTercnt parts of India and it would be impossible to combine the information into 
a general account of the rural trade, ^vMle only a small portion of the reports can 
be reproduced here. It may however be stated generally that in the Eastern 
Provinces just as there are no vQlages^ so there are no small towns and consequently 
comparatively small number of permanent shopkeepers, and the larger part 
of the exchange of articles ordinarily required by the household is carried out 
by the cultivators an<l producers the nisei vea at the periodical country markets 
witliout the intrusion of any niiddl email. In the rest of India on the other hand, and 
especially in Burma where the general store is a feature of every village and con- 
tains even'variety of goods, the larger villages and small towns have permanent 
shops and dealers who form the framework of the distributing organizatLon, 
supplemented by the more casual exchange of produce brought to the market 
by the producers themselves, Mr. Thompson (Bengal) writes a.s follows about 
rural trade :■— 

“In rural Berigal shops arepmctically non-existent. One nuiy go miles along tiiain toads 
through of the ruost thbtly populated parts of the countiy and tJee none. But Adf kht^tit 
market places, are more frequently met with. Comnionly there are two market days in the 
week aud on the other days the pkoe is deserted, though ao important hdt may hsve a peruia- 
iient shop or two. H4i'% are scattered so profusely over the country tliat a cultivator in almost 
any district can go to one every day of the week without gcii^g more tliaii 5 or G miles fmm 

home. As often as not he does not go for biisiness.In fact the Ml is as much a 

pi see of reereation as a place of trade^ and culti’^iitor has less work to do u^ore time to wast e in 
coiApany with otherSn than almost anjTH’here else in the world. there are daily bazars, 

they commonly have two days a week which are hdi day a on winch the baKar is much better 
attended thitu on other days . ^ ^ . 

In these plains districts there are 6,786 lidta to a male population over the age of 15 of atrout 
14 J imllions. Ifj therefore, every male aged 15 and over went to market one day a week, it 
would produce tin aventge attendance at the bi-weekly kSi^ of only just over LOCK) at tyieh. 
Those who have seen the crowds that do attend hdls in rural parts of Bengal >rill realize that, 
they are very often several times as numerous iia this and that the figures prove tliat the average 
pcti^n aged 15 and upwards goea to market more than once a week.». The existence of so many 
markets so well attended means that the supply of oonuuoditjes, w^hich are produced on the 
land and change handa between one cultivator and nnothex, is kept very munli in the hands of 
the cultivating cksses themselves^ They employ no and in this fact lies the 

explanation of the small proportion of the population occupied in trade in Bengal compared, 
for iastance, with the proportion in European countries. There is in this country little 
retail trade in agricultural produce and what there ie, is carried on in towns only, lliere is 
of course a certain amount of coUecring trade by dealers who buy up jute, rice^ hetebnuts, 
thillies, eto.T in rural markets and bring them into the towns or forward tiem to Calcutta, but 
as elsewhei'e coHeotiug trader and w’holesale trades cmplo}'' fevrer persona titan distributing 
trudea and retail trades dealing w'lth equal quantities of commodities would employ. 

Trade in food-stufis supports 1,534,^56 out of the 2,439„859 supported by trade of all sorts, 
ti2'b per cent. The number has incTcased 19 per cent, siace 1911, but the increase is more 
apparent than real and has arisen because some 100,000 of the people who c-itch and sell fiali 
«n this occaniOQ seem to have preferred to return themselves as fish-dealers, who in 1911 returned 
themselves a $ CahemeriH Tliere has been n^nie increase, though a much smaller one^ produced 
in a like iikRtmer in the figures for sellers of milk, butter^ ghee, etc.^^121 ,584 persona are 
^generaI rtorekeepers and shopkeepers otherwise! nnspewified' and their dependents* 
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Fftir of these are geneml storekeepers, for the ^-Ulage shop, which as m the «j 
io England sells aU manner of tilings, is not i^-antcd in Ben^l where 

evchaLcd in the open-air markets and these are visited by itinerant dealers m the piecc-g^^ds, 
StSS kerosene lil etc,, which make up most of the culth-atorA wants not supplied by the 

land.” 

In regard to Assam Mr. Lloyd writes : 

" Excluding very pettv and iiunorAd/tf a total number of89T regular umrkets orbi^^ > 
been reported from the province (British territorv' only), but tWs 

forwhidh, no mimbets have been given, and a mmiber of tea-garden bazars uhich havc been 
omitted itLSome district reports 

kinds of imported goods, ns weU as marts lor rice and fresh food ^^^f^shbourhood. 

Gcacmllv there is no single village shop stocking all kinds of articles. WTiere there arc pemm- 
neot shops thev are nsuSlIv two or three selling different kinds of coumiodity and b) 

different cla-^scs of tradcr. For instance, there may be a Marwari a cloth shop, an upirountr) - 

and pnlse. and a Tlscca Miibamn^dao deahng in 
or fancy wwl? Most of the headquarters markets sit daily for sale of fresh pmduoe. such 
as fish and vegetables, when the attendance is not large—perhaps 200 or 3fMJ \\ eekly or bi¬ 
weekly however there is a liazar day proper, when trade is much hnakcr «^^bc attendance 
becomes often 2,WI0 Or 3,000, In the JirahTiiapiitra \ alley, Caclmr and ^be Hills is a 
oonsideroble number of Mumciiial, Local Board and other pubhcly owned nmrkcts. In 
all are privately owned. Of the 897 regular markets reported. (>0 are u^er Moniciiwl or Lowl 
Board control and 119 under (Jovemnieiit or other public onmership. The last number me u 
luaQV hdt'f owned by Sienis in the Kliflsi Hi-lis. 

The annexed statement shows lor certain districts the area and^^pulation served by rutnl 

markets of all classes. The Sylhet total excludes 
Kariniganj Subdivision from which no report was 
received, and some tea-garden hits liave been 
omitted, but the figures serve for a rough com- 
parisoiL It will be noticed that the Surma Valley 
markets serve a smaller area and population than do 
those of the Brahmiiputm Valley. TheKliasi and 
JaJntia Hills and Garo Hills have numbers of 
regular markets but in the other hill districts they 
hardly exist as the families are generally aeli- 
supporriilg and when any conunodity runs short 
it can be borrowed Iiom a neighbouring household 
until the next harveat„.OaIy about 30of the regular 
markets are dailv. Of the rest, rather more than half at bi weekly and leas than half weekly. 
In the Khasi Hilb ' weekly ’ often means cvew &th day and hi-weekly everi' 4th day. 

A few ait 3 times a week...At most of the regular markets every necessity and a good many 
of the luxuries of life can be bought and sold. In or near hill, forest or frontier areas spemiil 
products such as speara. raw cotton, lac and other forest produce are dealt .n ; 

(luales for eating, females for bTcodiug-pnce from Re. 1 to Ks. 3) at Mokokchung m tie Xaga 

Hills and at Lakhipurbazar in Cachar; also at Damra in Goalpara. a nmrket attended by the 
Caros fieiietallyhoweverriceand other agricultural produce, fresh and dned fish, vegetables 
and fruits salt and groceries, tobacco and betel, oil and ^r, cloth and yam, implcnie^ti, 
and utensils fenev and miscelkneous articles are the things to be found m all niarkets. bor 
immediate comfort parched or fried grain, sweetmeats and sometimes tea, milk nud sugar 
mav be had In parte of the Khasi Hills tea shops arc a speciality ; attheBara Bazarat Shillong, 
it him been calculated that there arc 40 tea stalU. each serving an average of 4» oupa of tea, 
lie Khasi w'omen and girls make a profit of ouly about 9 annu.'i from each tea shop or rtnll on 
the market dav. Baskets and motfiare sold at some but not at all markets and hye-stock, 
esiieciallv cattle onlv Pt certain imtiortant ones. VTiere milk is aold, there is sometimes one 
oriee for pure and Another for adulterated milk. For instance in DaiTaiig2i annas a seer is, 
raid for good milk; w-hile some is sn much watered that it fetches only 3 pice a seer. In 
flome markets Nepalese dairymen are able to sell their ghee for Kb. 3 a seer and also to get 2 annas 
upter for skiniUKMi watered milk* 

The attendance varies from KM) or even less to about 4,000, but it is rarely over 1,00ft 
at rural hSts. The traders are of different ebsws according to locality. Local ^cuRural 
produce is sold generaUy by the growera and forest produce by hillmen, although these things 
Liy be stocked by shop keepers of other clasfics also. Cloth and other imported articles are 
sold in the Brahumputra VaUey by i^Lirwaris. Dacca Bengalis, upcountrymen and l^l 
mese the ahatc of trade being gencrallv in the order named. In the Sunna A alley and the Hilb* 
local people have more of the retail trade in their hands, Very few new commodities have 
appeared latelv. Churbis. gencrallv of local made, are sold in many markets aaa 
the non-co-ope'ration movement. At .Mankachar in Goalpara chartiu costing 10 annas for tUe 
wood and talfiug 2 days to make were priced at Rs. 2 each. CuriDUa to relate, name of 
the movemenFflleader, am<ng whose articles of faith atetheeschcwnl of luxuries and of foreign 
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izoodi^.U u«edas an udvertlaenient on thei^ndiit brand of cigarettes (Inciian made) and Gim^i 
niAtcbes (Japaoeae). Japanese clotli and fancy gootbiliave made grait strides, doubtless ondng 
to cheipaess. For instance, ciotb from Japan was introduced into the KliasL Hills in iSlfl-l" 
iiiditssalcnowiiiuountsto'loandSoper cent, of the total clorh in Sbilloug and Jowai Bazars, 
respectively, American gtH)ds have not gained a very stropg footing — a» regards the OTialler 
articles — but in soiiie bassis of fSibsagar thej' ore s&id to cover some 15 per cent, of tile micella' 
neons, stationery, and fancy goods trade. Generally Jajianesc things of this clasiS predominate, 
and Indian and British iiiade urtioks are only from 15 to 30 per cent, each of the total.,. 
Stocks in remote shops are generally sufficient for several months, but, as a rule, ^ocks ol 
cloth and dr>' goods are not kept for more than one to two months’ needs. For grain a foit- 
ii%ht’s supply is tisudl. The turnover in largo permanent shops may amount to several hun¬ 
dreds, or even thousand, of rupees Vna week. Thus a cloth shop in Lakbipur (Oachar) haa a 
turnover of Rs, 4lM) with a profit of 2 annas in the rupee ; a brass shop turn^ over Rs. 300 at 
I anna in thc ropeo profit per week ; a grain shop at Iioom-I>ooma sold Rs, 1, jWi worth 
I anna per rupee profit in a week t a miscellaneons goods shop at Dbnbri turned over Rs. 750 
worth of goods at 8 per cent, profit. Thc «nialler stallholders and produce-sellers make 
gcncrallv higher profits lot their small stock-in-trade i a dried fiah seller makes 6 annas per 
rupee on total sales of 5 rnpecH and a nut seller 2 annaa on the same value of stock, per 
market day at l,okhipur. Generally profits of the retailer %’ary from 1 anna to annas^ and 
aometimes 6 annas in the rupee. Such profits arc in addition to the ivholeauler s profit on 
his sale to the retailer, but shop or stall rent and estaWishment rharg^ have to be paid out 
of the ret.iMl profit. The profit made on sale of a tin of kerosene oil varies from thc mere value 
of the empty tin (6 to Gannas) to 25 per cent, phis the tin... Small shop-keepers generally 
obtain their stocks from larger local iiiercbants — rarely Iroiii a diatance ^at a more favour¬ 
able price than t-he large man cliafges to thc public. Hence the small man is, as a. rule, not 
being crushed out by tbe big seller. For a few marked the larger shop-keepers send out stocks 
for sale on bajtnr days from their main shops, and here the small trader suffers somewhat. 
Accounts kept by the smaller shopkeepera arc of the roughest, and often none at all arc kept. 
Tradeagentsarcgenerally only employed by large buyii^f firms at special seasons for spedat 
crops, e-g,, for cotton from the hills and lac from the hifls anrl lower Assam, and for jute and 
mustard. Traders from Bengal come in lioats and buy quantities of rice from the interior in 
the Surma \ alley, after the winter harvest. Generally all products for export are bought by 
the regular Kavas nr Marwari traders of the Brahmaputra Valley. Frequently money is 
advanced on the standing crops, and although the cultivator obtaina a temporary convenience 
i>y this ready money, he has to pay dearly for it.*’ 

In Bihar and Orissa Mr. Tallents finds that there is one market for everj^ 29 
acjuare miles and every 11,700 persons. Of the method by which the cultivator 
disposes of his surplus protluce he ivrites:— 

'* The extent to which the ordinary food-grain* change bunds at thc markets differs in 
difierent parts of thc province. In South Bihar when thegrain is threshed and lying ready on 
the threshing florirs, the local dealers or ftcprinV. who very often belong to the Tdi caste, visit 
thc threshing floors with their pack-bullocks or, where roads are jiassable for carts, with their 
tiarts. Sonietinit'S they come alone, but more iienally they come in twos and threes. This 
affords scope for the congenial occupation of bargaining, each party trying to make the best 
bargain for himself at the expense of the other cnlti^'ators and tcjjnr!> that he tan. h is c^- 
touiarv for the bepari to pay cash down before removing his purchases, but, if he is a man with 
a weir-establisbed local reputation payment ia sometimes deferred. These ^les take jilHce as 
soon as tbe grain has been threshed and is ready to bo tnoved. In North Bihar on the other 
hand reports ahtiw that most of the crops change bands not on the threshing floora but at the 
markets ; and in Orissa, where there is a superstitious dreinl of aelliBg crops from the thresliing 
floor, they are sold either ut the markets or at the jjafirx described below. I'he chief function 
of the bepari in Grissa in regard to the crops is their retail sale. In Sambalpur thc first hands 
through which the crops pass after Icai.'ing the cultivator are those of a clasa of u'omeu called 
kachitit whose profession it ia tO collect and clean the grain before bringing it to the smaller 
dealers. The be-pari ifl usually tbe owner of a small shop in which he stores U part of the grain 
* be has purchased for local cctail sale : for instance, in the case of ^uiddy he will buy in February 
or March and sell locally about the break of the monsoon in June when the price is beginning to 
tiao. But tbe financial resources of thc brpafi are limited and the greater part of hia piircbaaes 
will probably be passed on to a goiadar or uMatia. The relations of these t wo classes of middle¬ 
men differ* insomecascsthe^^ofutkir acts as the agent of thcht'jwri and stores a^ disposes of 
his grain for a commission : in some cases the brpan sells outright to the goiadar ; in other cases 
the bfjiari taken advances from thc jofadnr and acts as hia agent. The export trade of the dis¬ 
trict is generally centred in the hands of a small ring of big ^ofodacs, usually Marwaris, or in 
Orissa Muhammadan Kaehchhis, who pass it up-country to the United Provinces or beyond, or 
iin the other direction to Bengal and Calcutta or ^ladras. 

In geticral terms therefore it may be said that the cultivator tsikes no jjart in and geta 
none of the profits that are made out of the iimrketting of the produce of his fidds. The risks 
-of the local trade are shouldered by the br.paris and gidadars and the profits ol it are shared by 
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them : when the grain tnivde further afield tbe trade into the hauda of » set of rooTe 

aiibstantinl luiddlemen whose rcsourees and whose outlook ivre larger und w^hose market ^ 
the whole of ladio. These generali sat ions of course need quahrieation to make them hUhe lacu. 
Two opposite tendenoiee enn be traced which tend lo upset the arrangeuient desen e . e 
professional uiiddleiticn are not the only perwiau who realine that there is a gw>d thmg to ho 
uiade out of holding up the gmin for a favourable market, and not infrequently the landlorda 
and the more substantial cultivators, who can afford to do so and who have the necessary 
storac'e room, do their own local marketing : especially in Orisso it iS said that the peraons 
who control the local market aro not a class apart* but the landlords and the richer cultivators 
themselvM, In this umnnor the cultivator is extending his operations into tho pro\ince of 
thu middleman." 

lu the United Provinces a special detailed exammation was made of certam 
individual markets. The results must be studied in the report. Of the rural 
trade in general Mr. Edye writes : — 

“ .Asobserved intholast report, in the ordinary way thu maker of a commodity also sells 
it • and the organization of rural trade is verj^ primitive.. To these msrkets the agrtculturol 
population brings its surplus grain for sale, and buys with the proceeds those nec^rim which 
it does not provide for itself—mainly cloth, salt, and oil. I n ^me barter still obtains. In 
prosperous times much money is also spent on small comforts which have not yet b^me neces¬ 
saries and even on luxuries* ft is in respect of these that the organization of trade is so rudi- 
mentarv. In the ordinary way the wholesale or even the retail merchant who deals in articles 
other than of local origin himself journe)-* to the place of manufseture, and there obtaiim his 
stock In conaequeuce the ruatie customer cannot dictate what be will buy, but has to choose 
from very limited and arhitrarily selected alternatives. The rural merchant has little idea of 
looking for new commodities, ^or have manufactuTcrti tho enterprise to advertise their wares 
in now places, lu one bazar is to be seen a great show of glass bottles or of fancy waistcoats . 
in another none of these things, but a roaring trade is dono apparently in walking sticks. At 
the moment tawdry rubbish of the Japanese variety is in much evjdajce eve^where. There 
would seem to be room for organizatioua to supply to the rural community simple commodi¬ 
ties that it cannot provide for itself, and that will be really uaeful to it, with business methods of 
distribution through local agencies. Such orgauizationa. of which there is at present little or 
no sign, would probably have tho effect of reducing appreciably the proportion of the popula¬ 
tion engaged in trade." 

Tlie conditions in the Central Provinces are described us follows 

" Perhaps to the foreigner in India one of the moat striking things about the^ ordinary 
village is the absence of & shop of any kind* Cloth shopa and sellers of groceries (Hrana) and 
kerosene oil are to ho found in the larger villages, but the vast majority of the inhabitants 
depend on the weekly bazar for the supply of any commodity whjch they do not grow or make 
themselves. In addition to being the centre for jicttv shop-keeping, the bazars are the centre 
of intercourse, and niauy attend them to talk and hear the latest news even if they have no 
purchases to make* Few villages are situated mote than eight miles from a bazar village, 
and aa each ftasar supphes tho petty needs of all the villages for which it itatets, it is self-contained 
and does not compete with neighbouring bazar, but one dealer W a ciremt and travels round 
from fjojiir to Iwsar, tho days (or which are arranged to suit his convetuonce. He draws his 
suppUea from a oouveniout centre and repleniKhea them as they become exhausted. Of the 
articles obtainable in the bazar the most important, perhaps, are groceries or Aim no and cloth. 
Other commodities sold by the itinerant vendor are oil, grain and toys, while shoes, bangles 
and pots are generally to be had from their makers, and country vegetable# and fruit, it iu 
season* from the growem. The country peoiJe are verv’ conservative in their ueeth, and the 
commodities sold in the bazars do not vary largely in a decade, Alumiiuum cooking vcsiscIb 
luav be quoted as »n instance of articles of recent introduction* As a rule tmnsactions are in 
cash, but, where, as in the case of cloth, credit is sometimes allowed, payments may bo made 
in gmiu. Tho petty traders, hoivever, generally receive credit and pay the price of the goods 
they sell togiither with the accrued interest after their stock is exhausted. Tliey do not as a 
rule iiraintuin accounts; and it is seldom thst the seller is a trade agent of a larger capitalist. 
The daily transactions naturally vary in volume with the prosperity of the Locality and the arti¬ 
cles sold. In Akola it is said to range from Ks. 100 to Hs. ISO per day, in Narsinghpiu from 
Rs. 3 to'iS, nud in Drug from -1 annas to Ra. 10. In the latter case it is probable tliat profit has 
been confused with turnover. The bazars do not act as collecting centres for country produce 
except in so far as payments are luudo in grain, or, in a few isolated iiiHtances, ss in parts of 
Raipur, where lac and other forest produce ia brought to tlie markets for sale, .-Vpart from the 
petty weekly bazars the cuJtiv'ator requires more important centres where he may purchase 
cattle, sell grain, cotton or timbor, or make bis larger purchases of cloth. There are generally 
sever^ cuttle markets in each district which are held weekly, but the more important fairs are 
hdd annually at religious festivals such ns Rajtm in Roipur. Siagaji in Nimur and Barman in 
Xarsinghpur. These continue for any period from a week to a niout b- and in some cases, if 
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trade h goodt tnay be continued longer. Cotton, grain and timber cdarkets are found in con- 
¥enieut centres usually situated on the railway. Cotton markets in the Maratha plain country 
are highly organised and generall}" wdUmausged. The price in Bombay la notified by tele¬ 
graph and rapidly becomes known to all seUers and purchasers, and the wealthier ciiltivatoi^ 
frequently bold up their stocks lor long periods in the hope of a rise iu the market, and tbe official 
forecast of the American crop even ia undemt-ood and dkeusaed. In the rest of the produce, 
however, the chief need is for some agency, which vdll enable the cultivator to sell his crop at 
a time of the year other than that immediately sueceeding the harvest, when there is almost 
invariably a considerable fall In price/" 

Of niral trade in Madras Mr. Boag writes : — 

Except in the districts of Guntur, Kellore and Malabar periodical markets play a very 
important part in the collection and distribution of local produce and in bringing within the 
reach of the rural consumer neciisssaries or luxuries other wise procurable only in to wins. The 
nisrketi in fact, aervca the same purpose for the rural area as a number of spcciah^ied shops do 
' in towns. These markets ate held at convenient dktuqocs to serve a group of villages and the 
days are so arranged that the same men may, as they often do, go on from the one market to 
another;, purchasing and selling. The attendance varies with the importance ol the markct> 
and may range from 3<Xl to 30,000. Markets are held once a week but the numher ol hours 
varies in different places. Almost every important market lasts far a whole day, from fi or 
7 A.yi. to 6 or 7 ; but the smaller ones last fifom 3 to 5 hours, nioetly in the afternoon. Prices 

are higher in the earlier bours of the market than in the later^ and when the produce first comes 
to the market than at the time when in a favourable season tbe new ycar"s besh stocks are ex¬ 
pected. Subject to these Umitatioiipi prices are still to a large extent regulated by custom and 
this is almost always the taae with articles like potSj coarse cloth, etc.. etCn, which are brought 
to the market direct by thfe producer. 

Profits aro variously estimated in various plac^, but about 1 to 2 annas in the rupee Kccma 
to be the normal ; profit on cattle rises sometimes to 25 per cent. In the siuaUer market 
profits appear to be a little higher than m tbe larger, and retail sale usually brings in a large 
return to the veudar than wholesale. Retail sale is the rule, but in the larger collecting centre 
merchants pure base articles wholesale^ Retail sale is^ save in exceptional cases, for cash :: 
in wholesale transactions, credit is allowed. Eartcr is reported to prevail in a few' areas in Gan- 
jam, Bellary, Coimbatore, Rarnnud and the Nilgiria ; and bulla are reported to be exchanged in 
Chingleput and South Arcot districts^ The conimoditica brought to the markets tnclud? every¬ 
thing nccaaaary for daily life and also luxuries. A Large part of it k local produce, but produce 
of other diatrictSp especially cattle, are sent long distancea when they command a large sale+ 
Grain is brought in by the poorer ryot, the agent of the bigger ryot, or a mere trader. Vege- 
tables^ fruit and leaves are almost always brought by the grower ; so also pots, coarse cloth,^ 
etc., by the maker ; groceries and such thinga are usually brought iu by the meTcfasiit ; cattle^ 

more often than not, by an agent ; 
fresh fisb^ etc.^ by the fishermau^ 
but dried fish by the merchant. 
Trade agents or brokers ore employ¬ 
ed in a few market *^ ; but they are 
invariably employed for the sale of 
cattle. Cattle brokers arc paid 
either by a commission on the sale 
value or at a fixed rate per head of 
cattle sold through them. The 
average area served by a market aud 
the income derived by local boards 
from them in certain districts are shown in the marginal statements 

In addition to these markets held once a week, annual fairs and especially cattle fairs are 
held in various places of pilgrimage of local or general repute. The lHadura and Tiruppur 
fairs are the most important instance^ i but there are many others. A report has been received 
of a gpeoiftl market- for the employes in the railway workshops at Perambur near Madras. This 
market is held once a month on the day w'hen the men get their pay» Provisions, etc., are 
taken out to the market from Madras and are sold for cash at rates which bring the sellers a 
profit of 12 per cent. Report says that the market is patronized by no one except the employfe 
in the workshops, because of the high prices which are obtained/' 
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Clds^ C. — Pithlw administralhn mid the liberal arts. 

234. The number supported by publie admimstration and the liberal arts is {h8 PaMk idwfiiiiirt- 
million persons. The marginal table below gives the principal figures and compares ^ *** i^ni 

them with those of 1911. It is of interest to notice that the numbers supported 
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under Public Force, and Public Adnntiistration form the insignificant proportion 
of 15*3 per luille of the population, n'hile the actual workers are considerably ]c8a 
than half that proportion. The considerable increase in the army ia due of 
course to the w'ar and of the total number returned lit per cent, were enumerated 

in the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Balucliistan and the Btates and tribal territory of 
the North-West Frontier. Linder the headins Poliie 
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are included the very doubtful figures of village 
watchmen. These tillage servants belong to a class 
who generally have a small agricultural holding, 
are accustomed to do agricultural and general 
labour and often have a traditional cottage indus¬ 
try, auf'h as cotton weaving, hide curing anti 
basket-weaving. It is therefore very much a 
matter of cliance which of these occupations they 
Te^m at the census, and the great variations of the figures under this class at 
different censuses suggest that they arc untrustworthy. The figures under this 
cla^ have dropped from 1,007 in 1911 to 743 thousand at this censms. but the 
vamtiouB m the different provmee.s arc so irregular that the figures cannot fie 
taken seriously. The fall in the numbers under Police, amounting to about 0 
^r cent., is shared by most provinces except Bengal and Burma, tinder Public 
Adimnistratjon are included the administrative officers and officials of tlic 
admi^trative and judicial service of the State, of Indian and foreign States 
and of municipal and local boards and village authorities. The heading doe.s not, 
however, include a number of officers and officials such as engineers, doctors, 
schoolmasters and so forth ^ who have specific occupations of their ovm which 
give them another place in the classification scheme. The fall in the total 
hgure IS somewhat misleading as it is confined to the group of village officials 
and ser^nts other than watchmen, where the figures, wluch for the same reason 
as in the case of the village watchmen are of doubtful value, have decllne<t 
frorn 1 fW5 to 727 thousand. The numbers in the other groups of State employes 
combmed has risen by 17 per cent, since J!) 11, the rise being fairly evenly dwtri- 
buted. An mteresting feature is the rise in the number of females em¬ 
ployed from 7 to 37 thousand in Hyderabad State where it is explained that 
a number of wonien are employed by the C. I. 1). Police and as village watch¬ 
men. under Kdi'gion the figures are subject to considerable variation, actortling 
ns the nutnbem in the krjre class of ^‘mendicants” are classified under 
this head as “ religious mendicants ” or under ortlcr 55 as ordinary beggars 
and vagmnts, but the fall s^ms to have been shared by all the groups under 
the heading of Religion, including priests and temple servants. The small 
nse m the numbers supported by the legal profession i.-j practically confined to 
Bengal, Bombay and the Indian States. !n Hyderabad State alone the numbers 
Imve quadrupled, having gone up from less than 7,000 to more than 27,000 and 
the rise m Mysore and the southern coast State.*! is considerable. Medical practi¬ 
tioners have increased from 437 to 488 thousand, but the somewhat imfefinite 
dims of vaccinators, compounders, midirives and so forth has decreased. Mid- 
IS or course ^ subsidiaiy profession of certain low occupational and 

the ret^ IS therefore likely to be untrustworthy. The order Instruction has been 
expanded into two groups showing separately the professors and teachers on the one 
u a rill and the derts servants on tbe otber connected uith iuetruction^ the 
Jatter constitutini^ ® emt only of the whole number. The increase in * 

the numbers is specially large in.the Indian StateSn being 56 per cent, there as com¬ 
pared with less than 10 percent, in British territory. The numbers more 
than doubleil in Ilydembad State and bave risen by more than one-third in 
the other states of South India and in Baroda^ Some statistics of the increase in 
the number of schools and colleges have already been given in Chapter VIII 
{Literaiy^), I'ncler professions and liberal arts the most important heading is 
that which^ contains miisicians and actors, of whom, with their dependants,, there 
are 40B against 683 thousand in 1911, the declme iu the numbers being notjccable 
in all proymees. The profession contains the large dancing-girt class which can. 
be otherwise classifieil. but the fall in the number is probably due to Testriction in 
amusemeut in a year of economic stringency^ The number of those supported by 
jaurnaliEsin and other kindred professions has declined from 120 to 101 thousand. 
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DIACIUII 8M0WINC THE ORCANI$t(t INDUSTaiEE EaPLaVlljC IMOO OH liORI PiHSOHO W WWA,1«l. 


MOTOR CAR WORKS 
TAHNERIES 
JVYE PHESSEi 
CAS C EUCTH1C WORKS 
MAHRA A UC FACTORIES 
SALT HSFIHKRIIS 
SJtASS, TIM A COPPER WORKS 
OIL lULLt 

RMOtR PtANTATIOMS 
IMNCAilESi MIKES 
MICA MIMES 

UME KlUU 

irompovhdries 

OPIUM, TOBACCO A 
OONIUHENT FACTORIES 

SAW mas 

DOCKTARD8 A PORT 
TMST WORKSHOPS 

OOLO HINES 

SUCARTACTORItS 

STONE A MAKBLE QITARRIES 

PETROLEUM REpUIERtES 

IRON A STEEL WORKS 

COmiPtAMTATISIIS 

PRINTIRC PRESSES 

PLOSRARICE HIUS 

BRICK A TILE PAOTOMEi 

METAL AHD ENGIHEENIHG 
WORKSHOPS 
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PRESSIHC HtUS 
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JVTIMIUS 
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Class I). — Miscellatieoiis. 

235> This class contains a nuitiber of orders and groups which are incapable Miseriianross 

of being classihed under any one definite head. "****i**‘'*“^ 
The most important of tbese numerically is that 
containing general terms, the class of domestic 
servants and the unproductive class <.ousistiDg 
chiefly of be^ars and prostitutes. Of persons 
living by service there ate not quite one to every 
seven persons in the population, of beggars and 
vagrants there is almost one to every 10t> 
persons. These two categories between them 
have declined from S,3t9 to 3,021 thousand 
... in the decade. The beggars are of course in large 

force in the cities and number 9,332 and 6,601 in Calcutta and Bombay 

respectively. The large rise in the numbers 
of those who, for want of precise and specific 
description of their occupation, have had to be 
classified under a general head is unsatisfactory 
and must be partly ascribed to the special diffi¬ 
culties in the earring out o! the census on this 
occasion. The order is divided into four groups, 
showing respectively manufacturers, contractors 
and business men, clerical establishments, mechanics and labourers. The varia¬ 
tions in these different groups are distributed very irregularly over the difiereut 
provinces, the number of unspecified labourers being particmarly high in Bihar 
and Orissa, Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hyderabad and Rajputana and low in 
Bengal and the United Provinces as compared with 1911. The number of unspeci¬ 
fied clerks has more than doubled in both Bengal and Bombay. Tile number of 
domestic servants returned has hardly varied in the figures of India as a whole. 

In Bengal, outside Calcutta city, ^ere is one servant for every 24 house¬ 
holds (occupied houses) and Mr. Thompson draws attention to the contrast 
livith conditions in Ungland. Whereas the number of domestic servants in 
England and Wales has declined during each decade aince 1881, the opposite 
has happened in Bengal, where the number rose by 28 per cent, between 1901 and 
1911 and has risen by 31 per cent, in the last decade. The motor drivers and 
cleaners form a new group and Tvere returneil at nearly 42 thousand, of _ which 
almut two-fifths belong to Bombay. The number in Bengal (1,838) is_ evi¬ 
dently inaccurate and the group of unspecified iiiechanica probably contains a 
considerable number of this class of worker. 
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Section IIl. — Tfte Intlttstrinf Ceusttn. 

236. The various tables in which the returns of the special industrial census Wnin «] iiie 
have been tabulated are as foliow's: —- sutisaffl. 

Imjteriitt Table. — XXII. l^art 1. — ladiistrlal StatiaticA, General Statement. 

Part- II. — Distribution by Provinces, States and Agenciea. 

Part III.— Particulara as to ownersbip and inanagement. of 
the more important indnetrial concerns in tbo 
various Provinces and States. 

IV and V. — Particulara of skilled and unskilled workmen by 
certain selected iadustriea in tbo various PruvtnceR 
and States according to reUgion and birth. 

Part VI.—Details of tHiwet employed. 

Part VH. — Humber of looms in use in textile ostabliatinienta. 

-Yltl. — Distribution of industries and personB employed. 

IX, — Particulars of establishments employing 20 or iiioro 
persons in 1911 and 1921. 

The establishnietits have been classified under 16 main heads and divided in 
Part 1 of Table XX11, (a) according to whether they employ mechanical power or 
not and (6) according to the number of persons they employ. Many have already 
been dealt with individually in considering the industries to which they belong, and 
it remaiDS to make a general survey of the chief features which this particular 
census has exhibited regarding the orgauixed industrial employment of the popu¬ 
lation at tho present time. 
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^66 CHAPTER XII.—OCCUPATION. 

The definition of industrial estsblblioient adopted was suffieiently wide to 

include all factories of any importance 
in the country while excluding small and 
petty undertakings like village oil pres- 
ses, "small rice pounding plants or petty 
tailoring establishments. Except In 
regard to power the enquiries were 
confined to the details of the personnel 
employed, questions of wages, out-turn, 
working hours and conditions of labour 
being considered irrelevant and in any 
case impossible to obtain under the 
conditions in which the enquiry was 
undertaken. The totAl number of estab¬ 
lishments returned in India was i5,fiO0, 
employing 2,68l,]2o persons; 1,994,314 
males and 68fi,811 females. The dis¬ 
tribution of the working population in 
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the main classes is given in the margin. 

Taking the individual industries the moat important are the tea gardens 

with 28 per cent, of the 
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workers; the cotton industry 
W'ith Hi per cent; jute with 
12 per cent.; coal with 7 per 
cent.; railway works 4 per 
cent.; bricks and tiles 3 per 
cent; vegetable oils and petro¬ 
leum 2 per cent. ; printing 
presses 2 per cent. 

In comparing the figures 
with those of the special census 
of 1911 it is necessary to ex¬ 
clude establishments employ¬ 
ing less than 20 persons. The 
marginal statement shows the 
growth of the figures under 
each main head and some of 
the principal industries. The 
progress in mining, met^, 
textile industries and indus¬ 
tries connected with transport is 
specially noticeable. 

237 . Of the total number of 15,606 eBtablishmenta 677 are owned by Govern¬ 
ment, 3,292 by registered companies and 11,037 by private persons. The 
Government owned concerna are mostly railway and engineering workshops 
and other concerns such as brick and tile factories connected with the 
constmcrion of roads and building and printing presses. The tea and rubber 
plantations are mostly the property of companies. Out of the 795 tea 
plantations in Assam 632 belong to companies. On the other hand the 
coffee plantations of Madras, which are much smaller concerns than the tea 
gardens, are mostly privately owned, only 23 out of 127 belonging to companies 
in Madras and 10 out of 242 in Mysore. The collieries are mostly company- 
vwiicd, but of the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provinces half are OT-mcri by 
companies and half by pri vate persona. Of the 392 cotton ginning mills in Bombay 
333 are private owned, but of the cotton weaving mills 129 out of 34,5 are 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute presses are mostly private while 66 out 
of the 62 jute mills of Bengal are company owned. Practically ali the printing 
presses are private concerns, and so are a large number of the general work.shops 
and such concerns like flour and rice mills and brick and tile works, which are mostly 
on a small scale, European companies own the niajority of the tea gardens of 
Assam and Bengai, but as has already been seen Indian enterprise is growing 
in regard to the private veutuTes, Indigo in Bihar and Orissa, cofiee in 
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Madras and rubber in Travaneore arc mostty in European hands but the 
coffee plantations of Mysore are largely owued by Indians. Most of the large 
collieries of Bengal arc held by European companies, but 05 out of the 73 private 
concerns Ijelong to Indians. The cotton industn' of Western India is almost 
entirely Indian ; while the jute tnills of Bengal are in European hands though the 
small presses are mostly owneil by Indians. The rice and Qour mills and the 
brick and tile factories, with the e^reeption of a few large concerns, are in the hands 
of Indians. 

238. The details of the pErsoiincl are given in Barts 1 and II of the Indnstrial l*^ ^***” 
Tables. Of the total number of 2,081* thousand xjersons, 123 thousand belong to ptof^a. 
the directing, .supervising and clerical staff ; 724 thousand are skilled workmen 

and 1,829 thousand are unskilled labourers ; the corresponding proportions per 
1,000 are 40. 271 and 083 and the proportions in 1911 were 33, 204 and 703 res¬ 
pectively. It wll l>e of interest to consider in more detail the nature of the 
personnel in each category. 

239. Of the 14,803 managers less than a quarter of the number are Europeans 
■or Anglo-Indians. .4s is natural the larger European owned concerns usually have 
European mauagers and this is the case with the tea gardens of Assam and Bengal, 
the coffee aud rubber plantations of South India and the collieries and large mcdia- 
nical workshops and printing presses, where a high grade of special technical train¬ 
ing is required and considerable staff of Europeans is employed- Of the cotton 
mills in Bombay only about one-tenth have European managers. In the case of 
the supervising' and technical staff, Europeans an<I Anglo-Indians form about 
one-fifth of the whole number and of the clerical staff about three per cent. The 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations employ a good deal of European supervision, 
the number of Europeans being about 1 to 042 workers in the tea gardens, while 
the collieries, manganese mines, oil mines and large metal works ad require men 
with advanced European training. In the jute mills of Bengal there are 735 
Europeans against 527 Indians in the superviaing and technical staff and in the 
iron foundries of the same Province the Europeans are 135 to 103 Indians in this 
category ; in the metal, machinery and engineering works the proportion is 600 
Europeans to 1,036 Indians while m the petroleum refineries of Burma the super¬ 
vising staff is predominantly European, the numbers being 503 Europeans 
to 54 Indians. In the cotton industries on the other hand the superior staff is 
predominantly Indian. In the 345 cotton spinning and weaving mills of Bombay, 
with their large staff of over 253,000 workers, t he number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians employed is only 244 or less than 1 to 1,000 workers, while the jute mills 
of Bengal employ a proportion of one European or Anglo-Indian in about 300 
employ^, the collieries one in about 260 and the iron foundries one in less than 

!00 persons. The numbers of the superior staff 
have increased in industries of 20 and more em¬ 
ployes by 01 per cent, in the decatle, the in¬ 
crease being large in the more technical indus¬ 
tries, such as textiles, collieries and metal work¬ 
shops, where progress has been specially notice¬ 
able. 

240. The labour in the Industrial Schedule has been divideil into the categories 
•of skilled and unskilled. It was impossible to find a clear formula to distinguish 
the skilled and it was laid down generally that this group should only include 
workmen who were employed on vvork requiring special technical skill and training 
.and were paid above the rates for unskilled labour. The particular problem had 
to be solved in individual cases in consultation with the managers of theestablish- 
mcnt-s. The Census .Superintendent of Burma, who has discussed the difficulty 
in his report in detail aud has drawn up lists of those treated as skOled work¬ 
men writes ;— 

“ The diatinction between skilleil and nnskitlfal laboiireni in exci^cdingly difficult to draw. 
Probrtblv there never was a time when it was altogether simple. There were always some who 
were cl<arly skilled ; aud, if the skill that is euaily and quickly obtained by almost evetl'body 
who practises them is taken for granted, there have always been some occupations which were 
clearly onskilled. But it must not be overlooked that there is a tacit convention here to take 

■ tncluiliii]; 0.000 ivraoiis for by clatsn a» aut avsikible. 
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some tikill for granted; for instance, tLat of a kandcart coolit^ in packing tb$ rart with the hef>t 
balance. Even bo there were degrees of Btill, and there must alwayH hare been some difficidtv 
in determiniiig whether aotno occujiatioiia were akilled or unakilled. The Introduction of 
machinery has increaRcd the number of these intenatiliatc oceupationa. A large proportion 
of the machines which are used to do the work fornieriy done by highly skilled men are capable 
of ptirfomiing only u limited number of operations and leave little scope fur tbo adaptability 
and all round skill of the worker. This ia true even in engineering work ; and the effect Is 
general ly still more marked i n other kinds of work, Somomachinesare*' fool-pr oof "and hardly’ 
call for any’ skill at all; others call for skill but commonly' of a narrow and special ty’pc which does 
nut coally requiru tho long apprenticeahip of pte’iiiachine days, and men who se:rvo these are 
better deaciibed as semi-skilled. Even then there are occiijjatlons which cannot very easily be 
described os skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled, but seem to fall into two of these clasHee. And 
when the managers of industrial cstablkhnients found themselvee confronted with a census 
schedule which recognised only black and white and eaw nothing grey, they naturally found 
still greater difficulty in ciassifyiiig the senu-skilled. Aceordingly there are probably some 
ineunsistencies in the clasaification made in the tablos. But not all apparent inconsistenciis 
are real. Men whose occupation has the same name in two establishments may do different 
work. A motor-driver for instance is leasouably described as unskilled; but when an cstaL- 
lishiiient employ's as a driver a fitter who has specialised in motor-car work and does all or most 
of tho necessary repairs to the cam he drives he has been described as skilled; a so-calU'd clock- 
winder may be a skilled man who keeps a large number of clocks in repair. Generaily the des¬ 
cription of skilled or unskilled has beau adopted for each occupation in accordance with the 
description given by the majority of the schedules for each kind of establishmeut; but where 
any considerable numbcni wore involved, or where there was reason to supposa the oocupatiour 
record had other tlian its usual meaning, n reference was made to the manager to settle the point. 
Apprentices to skilled trades have been treated as skilled ; foremen, overHeers or miatries have 
been treated on tljair merits they are soiuotinics properly regarded as skilled although the gangs 
they control are entirely unskilled.” 

In the whole number of establishmetits the skilled worJiitien form about one- 
fourth, and the, unskilled about thiee-fourtliB of the tot.al labour. The proportions, 
of the skilled differ considerably in the difierent industries being as lovv as 2 per 
cent, in the tea, coffee and rubber, etc., plantations ; much higher (43 percent.) in 
the textiles and over half in the metal and machinery workshops. The proportion 
of women is about I to every 12 men among the .skilled and the number of children 
is negligible, a few being returned from the cotton mills and collieries. Among 
the ordinary labourers, however, there is one adult w’oman to every two men and 
one child to every seven adults. In the larger industries which are comparable 
to those of the I9il schedule the increase iu the skilled workmen has been 2G per 
cent, and in the unskilled 21 per cent,, a natural difference due, ns in the ease of 
the supervising staff, to the progress made in such industries as mines, textiles 
and metal working. The drop in the proportions of adult women from 561 to 515 
per 1,000 men and of children from 191 to 141 per 1,000 adults is largely due to 
the introduction of restrictions on female and infant eniployment. Women have 
<teclined in proportion conspicuously in the mining, metal and dress industries, 
but have increased in the plantations. I am not inclined to put very much faith 
in the figures of children. Children are very easily overlooked either through care¬ 
lessness or design and their position in the mines and workshops is always apt 
to be somew’hat ambiguous. Wc have already traced the origin of a good deal 
of the industrial labour in Chapter JII (Birthplace). It has not been possible to 
prepare tables showing in any detail the caste and birthplace of the skilled and 
unskilled workmen for all India and the subject is beat studied in the individual 
reports of the Provinces. Some further information wil! be found on the subject- 
in paragi'aph 244 vvhere labour is dealt with generally. 

241. Of the total number of industrial establishments 51 per cent, use power of 

some kind, the power being steam in 34 per cent, 
of the total number and therefore in considerably 
more than half of the concerns which use power. 
The detailed figure.^ of engines and horse-power 
must be used with some caution as it is a matter of 
considerable dirticulty to obtain accurnte figures 
of this sort under the conditions in which the cen¬ 
sus was taken. The figurea of power will be chiefly 
of use for special studies of the subject and it js 
. , not proposed to deal with this subject here in 

Oil is used chiefly in the textile industries of Western India and in the 
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plantations utui rice and flour mills of SoutL India ; water power is mostly 
used in Bengal, the Punjab and Madras and gas engines are chiefly foiinJ in 
Madras and Bombay, supplying power to the textile ginning plants and to . 
the smaller metal and miseellaneons workshops, and coffee and flour mills. 

V growing nnmber of these smaller concerns are using power plants especially 
in South India. The nnitiber of rice mills using power increased in the district 
of Tanjore from 21 in 1011 to 244 in J921 and from 1 to (il and nil to 43 in 
Trie hi nopoly and Madura, respectively. ’Writing of the nse of power in Bengal 
Mr. Thompson points out 

The jute milU dwarf every other iaduHtry ns iiHuni of power, ^rith engines developing 
nearly nine times the energy of those u»cd in the collieries, which in turn is twice much aa 
in the cotton niilU or railway w'orkshops. Electricity is by fer the most convenient form in 
which pow'er can be transmitted to different parts of a factorVt and about a quarter of the 
machinery of the jute mills is driven in this manner. Electricity generated on the premises 
is the favourite method of driving machinery in railway workshops, machiniiry' and engineering 
works, and iron foundries, and has been adopted in the most- up-to-date of the paper mills, 
while arms factories, shipwrights' w'orkshops and to a less extent jute presses use electricity 
supplied from outside." 

242. The subject of female and child labour in iiidnstriel concerns scheduled Wswmi and chiidn-n 
in the special industrial census has been dealt with in discussing the figures of indi- 
vidiml indiistrlca and establlahmeuta. In the total number of establishments re- ™ "" 
ported just over a quarter of the workers (including children) are females, all but 
a per cent, of them ocing unskilled kbonrers. The adult women {unskilled) num¬ 
ber 508 per 1,000 adult men and the proportion of the children of both sexes under 
14 years old is!40 per 1,000 adults. By far the majority of women labourers, 
mz.^ 322 out of .140 thousand, are on the plantations, tvhere their proportion per 
100 men, is as high as 04 the children being 100 per 1,000 adults. Women and 
children are also numerous in the textile and mining industries and iu the 
toriner there are 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1,000 men and iu the latter 
521. Nearly 30 per cent, of the women employed in textile industries are 
recorded as skilled. About 61 per cent, of the total number of children 
employed in organised industries are boys and the girls almost equal the 
boys on the plantations and in the mines and form about one-fifth of the 
child labour in the textile indiKstries. In the larger industries (20 persons 
and above) both female and child labour has dropped since 1011, the proportion 
of women (nnskltled) being 515 now against 561 in 1911 per 1,000 men and 
the proportion of children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 in 1911. The figures 
vary curiously in different industries and suggest that they are not alto¬ 
gether troatworthy. Women have increased in the pkntatrons and textiles 
and declined in the mines. Children have decreased in the plantations and tex¬ 
tiles and increased in the minea. Both women and children find considerable 
employment in the establishments connected with glass, pottery, cement and build¬ 
ing and to a less extent in those of food and dress. The condition of female ainl 
child labour in industrial establishments has recently formed the subject of special 
report after expert enquiry by officials of the Industries Department and I do not 
propose to touch on the matter, though a certain amoimt of general information 
will be found in the Provincial Reports. A special enquiry made in the United 
Provinces, with a view to giiage the effects on the birth-rate of the employment 
of women in industrial concerns, is reported in paragraph 20 of Chapter X11 of the 
United Provinces Report. The statigtics, such as they are, show that the average 
ratio of children living to women in industrial concerns and plantations (PS) 
is below that in the case of women living under rural conditions {2-3). But the 
reported eases are not nmnerous enou^ to allow of the figures being at all 
conclusive, and much wider enquiries of the sort would have to be made before 
any definite inference as to the relative fertility of the agricultural and industrial 
classes could be admissible. 

Statistics of the numbers of employea and other particulars relating to “ large 
industrial establishmcuts of India ** are given in a volume issued by the Statis¬ 
tical Department of the Government of India. These statistics, whiclj distinguish 
government-owned and company-owned establishments and establishments 
employing power and establi.snment.s not employing power, are based (1) for all 
establishmenteunder the Factory Acton the prescribed penodical retxirns (2) 
for other concerns on such information as it was possible to collect from the local 
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atithorities or from managers, etc., of factories. The information relates to t he 
year 1919 and purports to give the average number of employes during that year, 
it is admittedly imperfect in regard to establishments not under the Factory 
Act and no definite criterion has been taken as to what constitutes an establish¬ 
ment for the purpose of the return. Under these circumatunees it is not possible 
to use the figures for purposes of comparison with those of the Industrial Census. 
The total number of establishments included in the list is 5,312 with 1,397,136 
employes compared wdth 13,340 establishments and 1,860,257 employes 
(excluding plantations) returned in the Industrial £?chedules. 
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243. It was not considered possible to take a census of handlooms throughout 

India ; but in several provinces and states local 
instructions were issued to the census staS to ascer¬ 
tain and record the number of handlooms in use 
ill the towns and villages so as to guage the extent 
of the cottage industry of wea^dug. The figures 
are given in the margin. There are no similar 
figures of the past, with which to compare them 
and it is not therefore possible yet to draw from 
them any conclusion as to the progress of tht 
cottage industry. Some of the reports contain 
information regarding the conditions of ivork and 
of wages and prices which may be of interest to 
the Industrial Department but which cannot usefully' be collated here. Nor 
Ls it possible, as has alreaily been explained, to assess the number of handloom 
w'eavers in the country or in the various provinces. A large part of the 
weaving is done, not for profit but for home use, by the families of persons who 
have other whole time occupations. In Assam weaving is an established 
cmstom of the housewife and cloth Is always made for home use. From a calcula¬ 
tion based on the imports of y'am and cloth Mr, Tallents infers that the hand weav¬ 
ing industry' of Bihar and Orissa Is holding its own. Comparing the economic 
advantages of hand-spinning and hand-weaving he shows, bj' figures of cost and 
return, that there can be no profitable future for hand-apuming t — 
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** It is clear therefore that, even on the aseuinptioa that tlie cost of spinning the thread is 
nt'/, it will not pay the weaver to nee hand-spun yam. It is difficult to see how- the cJiarifia 
can be made an economic propOHition in this province or how the hand wen veis can a void getting 
their supplies of yarn from the mills. The fact is, as pointed out by Marshall* that ' testiJc 
materials are delivered by nature in standardized primary fomts W'cll suited for tnaseii e change 

into standardized finished products....Cotton and wool._.both lend thetnfieJTts to 

be laid out in orderly array by niachiaery, and thus to he spnn into yam.* The yarn supplied 
by the mills is stronger, more uniform and easier to weave than the hand-spun variety : the 
mills moreover can blend the raw cotton so as to produce the best results in a wav in which tie 
individual cannot. Every advantage therefore lies with the mill-spun yarn. The diflicultv of 
the resulting situation from the hand-weaver’s point of view is two fold. When he purchases 
his hanks of mill-spun j-arn he has to pay also for the cost of reeling, bundling and haling, for 
the milt-owner’s profit, the salesman’s cominission. the freight and the middlcitiali’s profit, to 
say nothing of the fact that he has himself to fetch it from the market and rewind it for his weft 
before use—all of which charges the rival mill-owner escapes; but, womt than this, the uiill 
which ppplies the yam h also a rival weaver of cloth and well aware of the fact. It is iuderd 
surprising that the handloom w-eaver, existing as be does at the tender mercies of the mills 
which can produce 95 per cent, of the different- kinds of articles which he prodneea j'ust as well 
if not better, manages to maintain his place in the sun. The secret of bis success appears to lie 
in the fact that he has at his disposal the labour of his women and children who otherwise would 
not be engaged in production of any kind ; consequently he is able to get all lus pieliminarv 
processes done free of charge. His relation with the mills must alw ays be a source of weakness 
to him, but he has managed to struggle against it so far and there seems to be no room why his 
position should not be strengthened as his other handicaps are minimized by the introduction 
of improvfMl appliances and methods of marketting.,....The case of hsnd-w&ving is differ¬ 

ent, There are periods in the cultivator’s year when all the members of his family are busy 
in the fields, hut there are also periods when this is not the case, and when the family are idle. 
At aiich times there is much labour running to waste and ample scope for some form of wcondarv 
oecupatiob. The cultivator who could bring himself and his family to learn the art 
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^initiat outlay of a loom and its connected appliances (say fig, 2i5) would save himself 
the diderencie in eoitt between the cloth wbioh he buys, and the yarn of which it i» woven, or 
at present piiocs {say lie. 1-2) over each rAorfdhrandeach wrt used in Lis finijlv. The initial 
cmt lay on the loom could be recouped i n a couple of vears a ntl t-hetea Iter the money saved 
"would be sheer piotit, Ifaudi weaving conducted on these lines would be as sound econo¬ 
mically as it would be acceptable to the sentiments of the people." 

In the' Lnited Provinces there m u drop in the number of those recorded as 
having textile wcupations and in analysing the figures Mr. Edye traces tlie loss to 
the indigenous industry rather than the organLaed industry, thougii he thinks the 
figures too imperfect to indicate the extent of the movement either way. Of 
cottage industry as ancillary to agriculture he vvtites :— 


" Industry of the third type is clearly what is best suited to the conditions and genius of 
the coimtiy, especially of those parts of the country where agriculture is precariouB. The bulk 
of the population is agriculturah and agriculture here means ordlnaiily the growing, harir'esting 
and disposal of two crops in the year, and not the mixed tarmiug familiar in England. Agri¬ 
culture ol this kind involves very hard work fox certain short periods—generally two sowings, 
two barvests, an oceaalonai weeding in the rains, and three waterings in tho cold weather—and 
almost complete mactivity for the rest of the year. In precarious tracts inactivity may be 
unavoidable for a whole season, or even for a whole year. These period a of inaotivitv are, in 
the great majority of cases, spent in idleness. Where the cultivator pursues some craft which 
will employ himself and Lis family at times when they are not required in the fields—a craft 
in which continuity of employment is not esi^^ntial—the proceeds of that craft are a saving from 
A'aste, and therefore clear gain. The most typical of anoh crafts, which political controversy 
has made famibat, and the one which is most widely pursned, is the production of homespun 
cloth. Others have already been alluded to. Weaving aa a cottage industry, for all the impetus 
supplied by a political movement, appears to be On the decline : it has failed to advance partly 
perhaps because the ' GandAf ekarkha ’ on whose use the movement insiata, produces a yarn 
which —Ha I am credibly informed—owing to its uneveaness is almost unusable. But however 
adapted cottage indnatrics may be to local conditions, the cottage craftsman has no capital 
and no bnalneas capacity. Th^ things must be supplied from outside: and where the induetiy 

is houriahing they are so supplied.Hand-weaving Is a process which can be taken up and 

left off at any time, and at which all members of the fauiiiy 
can assist. It requtiea little capital, and its product can 
bo used by the producer or can find a ready market. For 
the last few years the people have been advised, with an 
eloquence whose very rolumo might be expected to per¬ 
suade, to adopt this oraft nt woase. Yet the marginal 
figures show that no result has so far been achieved. This 
is unfortunate and surprising ; perhaps the reason is tliai 
public men have forgotten to combine sound technical 
^th their political propaganda. There is here 
another illustration of the fact that politics benefit no one but the politician.*' 
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In Bon^l cotton spinning and weaving supports 521,000 persons and the 
number has risen in the decade. Of the handlooms in use in the factories of Bengal 
more than one-third are fitted vrith the fly-shuttle, which is not nearly so common 
in Assam or Bihar and Orissa and is comparatively rare in the United Provinces. 
The position of the hondioom weaver in Madras is discussed in the report, but it is 
liopele^ to collate the figures at different censuses of persons supported as they 
are evidently untrustworthy, though the drop at the present census has probably 
some basis in fact. The writer of the Industrial section in the Madras Report 
remarks ^ 


" The attempt to orgauize the hand loom industry in small factories ksia definitely proved 
a failure chiefiy owing to the indolence and indfacipline of the workers, though such factories 
would greatly reduce the time taken in picliminaiy prccesstcs. With the laborious methods of 
warping and sizing now employed the average outturn of the Landloom weaver does not much 
exceed 100 lb. of cloth per head per annum. The popularization of the fiy-shuttlo has, however, 
done soniething to increaae the output and attempts are being made by the weaving braneb of 
the Department of Industries to introduce simple machlncTy to be worked by groups of weavers 
without bringing them into factories which should further increase their capacity to ram. But 
as was obHcrved in 1911 the future of the handloom industry depends almost entire!v upon the 
jmpi^veintat of ikn li&tid weaver 

The fiy-shuttle is largely used in the Tamil district-a. In the Hyderabad State 
the nuniher of looms with the fiy-ahuttle far exceeds thoae without, the figiires 
being 84,392 with and 31,042 Tiithout, the Telingana workers generally using the fly 
shuttle. In the Bombay Presidency no census of looms was taken. Mr. S^gwick 
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hag attempted to separate the figures of textile home workers, but he points out 
that any comparison ^vith those of previous years is vitiated by the large number 
oi the class who are leturned in the general category of labourers and workmen 
otherwise unspecified^ and there is unfortunately the same drawback in the figures 
of most other provinces. We must then, on the whole, conclude that any estimate 
of the tendency of the home*weaving industry based on the census figuiea is at 
present inconclusive. But the record of the handloom census, if it is continued, 
may afiord material for a better estimate at a future census. The statement below 
gives comparative figures of the numbers in 1911 and 1921 of the chief weaving 
castes in some of the Provinces, who returned their occupations as weavers. As 
win be seen the figures vary considerably and for reasons already given I place 
little reliance upon them. 
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Section F.— Xobowr* 

244. The word '* labour ” covers a multitude of persons performing different 

kinds of simple occupations, the actual t3’pe of em¬ 
ployment varying according to the season of the 
year and the nature of the demand. It is not 
possible, as we shall see, to isolate as a distinct 
class the “ labourers ” of India and treat them as 
a separate subject of statistical enquiry, but we 
have already discussed the occupations, castes and 
origins of a large section of the labouring classes 
in connection with agricultural and industrial 
employment. The principal categories of labourers included in the classified 
scheme are shown m the marginal table. Besides these persons who actually 
ascribed themselves as tabourara there are a number of categories which contain a 

considerable proportion of what may be called 
labour, of which part is definitely associated 
with the particular industry, bat much is only 
temporarily attached and belongs to the fiuid 
mass of general labour available for every kind 
of unskilled employment. The chief categories 
of this kind total up to about 12 millions of persons supported, of whom perhaps 
nearly one-hali, or 6 millions, may be placed in the class of “ labour.” To these 
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must again be added a large and indefinite number of petty cultivators, who 
form a ee^onal reserve of labour available both for agriculture and for indua- 
tries. DcaUng with the classes who returned themselves as either field labourers 

or labourers unspecified and form the 
bulk of labour proper we find tbeiu dis¬ 
tributed over the country as in the mar¬ 
gin, We have already seen in Chapter 
111 (Birthplace) that the large labour 
reserves are found chiefly among the lower 
classes of the centre and south of the 
country. The centre supplies the tea 
, plantations and mining mdustries of the 

eastern provinces, the south meets the southern industrial demand and 
the bulk of the Euima and overseas demand, while the more technical 
industries in the cities of the Western Provinces are supplied chiefly from 
the neighbouring agricultural tracts. Some valuable information has been 
given in the provincial reports regarding the local conditions of housing, wages, 
recruitment and so forth, which will be of interest to those who are niftkipg 
a special study of the^ subject. It is only possible in this report to quote 
some of the passages which deal with the more general aspects of the distribution 
and character of Indian labour. 

245. Of the character of general labour in Bihar and Orissa Mr, Pallents ciutKcrcr p( labnor. 
writes :— 
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There is a wnsideiabJe^ local demand for the misccUaneouB labour tepresenttd hv this 
group which requires no special skill or experienee beyond what a coolie may be cicpccted to 
acqturo m the ordinary ceunae cf his career in coimexion, for instance, with the constniction or re¬ 
pair of loadfland buddii^ for Go vettunontor thelocal bodies or with railway works or the thou- 
sand and one minor activitiM of the local contractor. Labourers of this kind emigrate in thon- 
aanda to Bengal but a conaiderAbte demaiid for them exists in the province. It is persons of 
this type who are included in group 167 and in order to obtain a more distinet idea of their eir- 
cumstancea a set of questions was drawn up and oiredatijd tliroughout the province to which 
over^ repbea were received from contractors, both small and great. The demand and supply 
of labour for work of this kind is ri^ulated by the eeasons. On the one hand the contracteia 
require labour from July to October or November for consolidating pveta roadGand ftem Ko- 
vember to hebrqary for repairing l-utcfia roads and other forms of earlh-work while bridges 
are rojiaired and huildinga erected most convetuently in the odd and the hot weather. On tho 

other hand tbo Jabourers are not easily obtainable in the cultivating ond barveating eeasens_ 

complaints on this head are universal — when the demand for and price of agricultural laboiir 
rises. This fact shows that the diet!action between undefined and agricultural labourers is 
not a hard and fast one, so that if the census was taken in say July a censidetahje transfer would 
probably tokc place from group 167 to group 5, In Bihar tho castes in most demand for earth¬ 
work are Nuniyaa and Beldars or in some places Binds, though all t he usual caates sneh as Goa- 
laa, Koiris, Chamars, Ooaadhs, and even Brahmans and Rajputs are mentioned. Bor masonry 
work Muhammadans arc prefened and amongst Hindus Goars and Telis. In OrisBa, the castM 
usually oniployed are the Badris, Chasos, Pans and Khanduite while a certain number of SantaL 
from the states find employment in Balasore. In Chota Nagpur the caste* are more various 
The local abongmal tnbes do most of the earth work. In Hazaribagh the Bhuiyas are pre¬ 
ferred for OAzth-work and the Knudua who are akin to tho Gonia for tuasonty. In Bjini-lii 
the Oraona and .Mundas do umeh of the uBskillod work while that whiii requires inthor greater 
skili ia done by Muhainmadans, Dosadlis and Lobars. In Polamau, Nuniyasand Oraona are 
preferred for earth-work. In Manbhuui, where the draw of the coal-fidd and the factories 
is felt, Bantals, Beuris, Koras and Kurmis are most commonly employed. The Hos in Singh- 
bhi^ are generally employed on daily labour and the Oraona on contract work—a preference 
which they show also at Jamshedpur. The Santals in the Santal Parganas are commonJy em¬ 
ployed on earth-work while Muhammadans ond Nuniyas are engaged for breaking ballast. 
In Sambalpur it is the Gandas and Sahara who do the earth-work and the Kola, i,e., Oraona* 
Mundas and Kharias who are employed on tho buildings. Generally speaking howc\'cr tho 
local aborigii^ tribes do tho eartk-work, while the lower Hindu castes and the Muhammadans 
do the work in which a rather higher degree of skill Is required. The labour is moatly local. 
In South Bihar some of it cornea from North Bihar and in both North and South Bihar some 
of it coqiea from the adjacent distrietB of the United Provinces. In Orissa the labour is local • 
labourers drift from Cuttack to Puri and from Puri to Cuttack, but as a whole Orissa aupplies 
its own demand for labour of this kind. In the Chota Nagpur Plateau also the labour emptied 
is of local origin except that the Shahabad labourer finds his way into PaJamau and the Cuttack 
labourer into Angol, Labourers can uaualJy be obtained without the asaistaacc of a recruiting 
agency but if any diihcultv is experienced an emissary in tho shape of a mate or g&tnaglha is scat 
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out ^Tilled with advaiLcts to look for uion. Advamcfca also are commonly given ev^ when the 
labour comes of its own accord and vary from the e^juivalent of a week^s to a month'a wages * 
the larger contractors sonietimca employ sub-contractors iinil in that case the advances are made 
to them, Wh^r^ a contractor is in the habit of taking contracts every year in the same neigh- 
bourhood^ the same labourers ^ill often come and work for him from year to year* but there 
is nothing to bind employed to employer except local convenience,’^ 

Of ccnditiocs in the Centra! ProTinoeu Mr, Eoughton wrrites:— 

There are three main labourreemiting grounds for this province. In the north Kewah 
State supplies Kola, the traditional earth workers, apd other castes; in the south-east tkmda 
and Chamars are recruited from the districts and states of Ohhattisgarh = and in the south a 
number of TeJugu castes leave the Kimam's dominions for employment on the Chanda coal 
mines. In addition a certain amount of labour is brought from various parts of the United 
Provinces. These ureas are the places from which labour is recruited for specific purpoaea. 
The cotton iodustiy^ does not as a rule send outside for recruits, but the mills obtain their supplied 
from applicants at their gatca> who may or may not be natives of the districts 

Two systems of recruitment are employed. Agents may bo Kent to the recruiting nr can 
who are servants of recruiting establishments; they pay the labourer^ the expense of hJs journey^ 
and also advance him a sum of money as an indnoement tc leave his home: or labour may be 
bought from a private contnmtor at so much per head. In one of the Chanda cod mines a 
gang of Kols was working under a Pathan head man. This gang was recently working on the 
Mahanadi Cand head works in the liaipnr district, had then been employed on railway eiirth- 
work in Chanda, and finally had reached the coal mine. As each transfer occurred., the head¬ 
man recoiv'od a Kum which was eupposed to represent the loans outstanding against the laboured 
on their previoua work* In thia case it is doubtful if the labourers themselves ever received 
any of the advances in c^h, \\^cre advances are directly paid to the laboirrers the amount 
varies considerably^ In the Chanda coalfields as much as Eh. 90 per labourer ia paid for im¬ 
migrants from the United Provinces, and Rs. lO-lfi for labourers from Hyderabad State. 
R& 60 per head may be paid for Cbhattisgarh labourera in the maaganeae mines. The advanco 
system is a ticious one, which is to the advantage neither of the labourers nor of the employers* 
The advance is seldom if ever repnidj and though the more reputable employers have agrees 
[ueuts by which they decline to employ labourcrH recruited by other concerns, there is always 
a number of smaller and loss scrupulous employers who avoid the expense of importation of 
labour by bribing the labourers of a neighbouHng concern to desert to them* From the point 
of view of fcho labourer also the system is njiHatisfactoryp as it fastens about his neck a load of 
debt to the avoidance of which he devotes much ingenuity. At present^ however, it is the only 
method by which labour can be recruited from a distance, and even if wages were raised 3^ as 
to attract labour without advances, it ia the cxpcrionco of most employers that the labourer^ 
when ho has received sufficient for his maintenance^ ceases to work^ so that a rise of wagea is 
generally accompamed by a corresponding decrease in the work done. Apart from the large 
advaooea on recruitmenti the labourer generally seeks to get advances during the course of Ins 
employment. In many of the cotton mills monthly wages are paid 3 or ^ weeks after the end 
of the month in which they were earned. If the labourer wished for un ad^^ance soon^ he ob¬ 
tained it agaliist the security of his earned wages, and interest, generally at the rate of 371 
per cent., was charged to hiim Thechargingof interest, however, has hoav been diseontintied^ 
probably as a result of the organisation of labour in the Bombay milLv. 

H,.At the time thatthe census was taken the supply of labour had been very seriously dimi¬ 
nished by the mortality of the iofttieuza epidcoiic, and it might have beene,vpected that a posi¬ 
tion woiid have arisen in which the supply of labour was totally inadequate. Snchp however, 
was not the ease* Had it been so, the law of atipply and demand would itioTitably have reused 
wages to rise more than prices, while the comparison made in Chapter 1 that this is not 

ao. Owing to the system common in industrial centres of paying labour partly by means of 
grain supplied below the market price, it is difficult to estimate the real increase in industrial 
wage^* Cash wages, howevoTj have scidom risen by more than 50 per cent. That the total 
-itipply of labour is not inadequate is shown by the fact that agriculture, on which the majority 
of the population depends for its living docs not employ labour fully all the year round* There 
are large portions of the province in which thai-hurif crop, which i» reaped at t he end of the raina, 
is the only crop of importance that is grow n, and when this crop is gathered, there ia a scarcity 
of era ploy meut until shortly before the break of the next inatiMaoii. Had there been a real 
shortage of labour economic conditions would have compelled a more scientific distribution of 
work. It is of course true that there is a heavy seasonal deruand. such as occurs in Berar at 
the time of cotton picking or in the north for the wheat harvest, but this is met by a cones- 
po3tding movement of the population* The flow- of indutitiial labour naturally deiiends on 
agricultural demands. If there is a good cotton crop, the gina iu the Marat ha Plain'country 
compete for labour from December until well into the hot w eather. Certain industries always 
sufior from lack of labour owing to caste prejudice against work of u partirubr kind, e,^*^ the 
coal mines often are short of wmrk, as tho number of castes which will work beneath the surface 
of the earth i» limited. Similarly n^anganese mines do nut depend largely on local labour, which 
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in only tiiuployed on work. They, thereforu, keep a permanent supply o£ labour. At 

tile time of the eeiwiia the larger mines were keeping up their output above the demands whiob 
wau sbck, in order to retain their labour. In the Jubbulporc induatrial eentrea labour wau 
ioside^nate at the time of the census but bas since been forthcoiuiug in suMciency. In the 
cotton country the situation of the miU or gtn. h an important factor in the labour supply. In 
Hingaughat and Burhanpur, through which places labour paases from Chanda and the eoutbi 
and from Bombays the supply ia H^dom inadeijuate, while in the centre of tbe Maratha Plain 
the stream of labour may be practically dried up before industrial demands arc satifihed* But 
the general conclusion ia that, although the labour supply nmy be inadequate at certain seasons 
of the year, and temporarily for even longer petiotb, the supply is, on the whole, quite suffix 
eient, and can be increased by an improvexncnt in and geneml conditionH/" 

Sir, Eflye contruiats the conditions of labour in the United Provinces with those 
-of England m the following passage :— 

” A large part of this labour force ia permanently attached to the land ; a very small part— 
considerably leas than 100,000 actual workers—is permanently attached to certain organized 
industries. What Toniaiusia mostly persons readv to put their hands to any work that offers^ 
but only in the last resort at a dis^nce from their homea. Thera would probably be auffident 
labour to meet the present needs of the province if enterprises requiring it w’ere dispersed over 
t he country, and were able to time their demands so as to avoid the busy agricultural iieasoiis+ 
Unfortunately neither of these conditions ia fulfilled. Aa to the first, the tendency is all ten 
wards concentmtion, principally at Cawnpore, Agra and other big dtiea. As to the second, 
the busy montharc March, Aprilt 'fuly, September, October and November: the smaller 
tertik coaeems, flour mills, sugar lactories, and road and railway construction are to some ex- 
teut able to avoid these months. But generally speaking every one is cryiiig lor labour at the 
satue time, and especially in the Cold weather. The searoity of labour is ’well illustrated by 
comparison with tbe statistics of England and Wales. In the latter countryj labourers {actual 
workers) number 74 per cent, of all workers. In this province, if it be assumed that of the 
five and a half million persons believed to be supported by '* Labour^ ** three niillioii—a gene¬ 
rous allowance—areactiuU workers, labourers {actual workers) number 12 per cent, of all work¬ 
ers. The figures for agricultural labour are still more remarkabk. In Enghtud and Wales to 
every farmers there arc 3J>20 agricultural labourers* lu the United Provinces to every 

IhOOO cultivators there are only 13;^ agricultural labourers. These are the proportions for 
iLCtual workers in each case* Two obvious but impOTtaut conduskuK can bo drawn from these 
figures. On the one hand^ labour tn this pro’vince is not entitled to, and is never likely to 
attain, anv considerable political pow^er. Ou the other hand it has, and can exercifie if and whfm 
it elects to do so, enormous industrial power. Being seriously short of rcciuirements, it is in 
a positEon to dictate to the employer: being mimerically weak Jt is not in a position to 
dictate to the ^tato. ft can therefore bring pressure to bear ou the State only through the 
I'implover. In England on the cE^ntrarv labour being adequate to requirements and therefore 
numerically strong is more powerful the State than vur-a-tfis the employer: and has 

ieamt to bring pressure to bear on the employer through the State/^ 

Mr. Boag writes of the adequacy of labour in Madras :— 

“ A question of the first importance to Madras which is mainly dependeut on agriculture 
is the sufficiency of the supply of agricultural labour. The census statistics by thomselves 
do not throw much light on the subject; but by comparing the present proportion of labourera 
t ^ landowners with that w'hich obtained in IDl 1, we may get some notion how conditions are 
moving. In IfiOl there were 270 working labourers for every 1,000 persons (workers and de- 
jiendants} supported by the other agricultural occupations; in 1911 this proportion had fallen 
to 245 ; in L921 it w^its ouly 212. There is no doubt that the^e figures refiect the great increase 
in emigratioii w hich we have seen occurring iu the closing yearaol the decade. The figures 
i-vill afford but cold comfort to those who see in emigration nothing beyond the fact that it de¬ 
nudes the diatrict of its agricultural labour. Casual agricidtutal labour is generally paid in grain, 
at the nite of 5 to 3 annas a day for a man or 3 to 4 annas (or a woman. The farm aervant li 
paid in a variety of w'ays; hta condition varies from practical slavery to comparative inde- 
[^endence ; but such is the custom of the country that the um.'jtor nearly always contrives to 
get his servant into his debt, and thus obtains a pow'erful hold over him in c^e he thinks of 
lea ving his service. Sometimes these servants are paid a fixed aimual quantity of grain; some- 
tmtes all thev can claim is a. specified share of the yield of their master's land; in other locali- 
tiea these methods are combined. Of late yean labourers generally have begun to bestir them¬ 
selves to secure better conditions; and this spirit has spread in some places even to that moat 
i;jriservative of men, the agricultural labourer. The labour of the EaFft Coast has for a genera¬ 
tion or more been iix the habit of emigrating to Burma, Ceylon or the Straits whenever times 
were bfd, or the master vtas more than usually troublesome; and in Tanjore district at any 
rate the labourers know well how to use the threat of emigration to extort better eruditions 
from the master. Of late too the Government have stai-ted an organization to make a special 
studv of labour and so far as may bo possible to improvo the oonditiotui under which it works. 
Labour has loiLrut to assert itself and iKJthing that the master can do will ever succeed in driv¬ 
ing it back to the squaUrJ stupor from which it has just been roused.'' 
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CHAPTER Sn.^OCCUPATIOK, 


S€Ctimi FI.—The Occupatimis of Jfomen 

The occiiiMiaaite or 246- The occiipatdoiifiof TS’ORieii aie cxlubited iii Subsidiap' Table V. Tbepio- 
numeiL portion of female to male workers m tie whole population i& fihowB as 456 per 

xniUe. Tie figures however are subject to the uneatislactoiy features already de¬ 
scribed m dealing with tie distinction of worker and dependant and tie ratio 
gives an entirely inaccurate impression of any social or economio truth. Aa 
Mr. Grantham (Burina) remarks 

“ A woman who gives only a small part of her time to A renmnerated occupation coonta 
in it aa a worker just as mnci as a man who spends ail his working houjs at hi a occupation. 
Logically many female workers abould he Bhown as occupied pripcipaUy in domestic duties^ 
and having their remunerated occupations as auhaidJary occupations; then a rouch fairer 
dcacription ol their occupations would be obtained. It ia not merely a matter of compaTison 
with tbe figures for males; it is a matter of wonKn who spend all their w orki^ time at occupa- - 
tioEia m the &nmo way as men ordinarily do being entered in the tables with only the same 
weight aa those who give only a little time. As an example take what is porhapfl the most mi- 
portant instance uanicly the weaving indnstnesp In a large number of houses tho womeiL have 
a lo jtn always ready for a little weaving to be done wben time can be spared from house¬ 
hold duties; little by little in odd momenta a piece of cloth is completed and the ends of the 
family budget helped to meet. In other houses, especially where there arc more daugiters 
than are i*equJred to assist in cooking p ctc.^ s^ome vromen will specialiEO in weaving and give 
up the greater part of their time to it. Statistics which fail to distinguifih these cases arc ob¬ 
viously mialoading; and it h certainL that if whole-time females weavers were counted the 
figures would be very difierant from those actually tabulated. In a great part ol the delta the 
part taken by women even Ln agriculture is very smallj. because the physical conditions sro 
held to forbid it. Women plough only tardy. They do not as a rule transplant paddy where 
the water is deep^ They take part in the reapings but commonly only to the extent of tying 
and gathering sheaves. They do not as a rule undertake the thr^^hing. In other parts of the 
country conditions are diHerent. In parts of Proine district, with loamy boiIk and ahallow water 
in the rice-fiddsH tranaplantmg is not considered a proper occupation for a man e.vcept in spe~ 
oinl circumstances, and he will not risk the banter he would incur by doing it. But even so 
it would be found that a large number of tho women recorded as workers with some kind of 
Agriculture as their principal occupation really give a very small part of their time to it and in 
England women who only did as much would not bo ic^rded as having an occupation at all. So 
too for many occupations the tabulated female workers give a very amnll proportion ol their 
time to the gccupationfi shown for them. Moreover the part actually taken by women is worth 
eonei deration. In a large number of the cas^ in which a woman is desmb^ by Bunnans aa 
assisting in her huaband^a work her ahare conaisfa chiefly in cooking the food for him and his 
direct assistants. Many of the women were recorded as agricultural workers only because 
at the tinao of the prelirninary enumemtion of the censiiE they were actually camping with their 
husbanda and children beside the threshing floor so that the whole family conaidered itadf as 
jointly engaged in the work ; and in fact even the tiniest baby who can toddle does at those 
times do his share by helping to tend the cattle. 

The figures given for female workers must be interpreted for each occupation according to 
the conditions under which it is carried on. The sum total for all occupations of the recorded 
figures includes women w ho givo very' different proportions ol their time to those occupations, 
and in laet it includes many who give no more time to them than did other w'omen who did not 
consider the occasional help they gave their husbands constituted an occnpstionp so that it is 
really meaningless. An attempt was made to get better statistics by having a record made of 
women who ga%-c the major part of their time to household duties. It would then have hcen 
possible to tabulate female workers who gave little time to household duties as genuine w'orkem 
of whom the occupation recorded was tic principal oecupntion, and to show the occupations re¬ 
corded lor tie others as subsidiary to house-keeping. There are some difficulties in such caacs 
as a man and wile running a shop together and taking ei]ual part in the work until the wife has “ 
to cook dinner in the evening while her husband loafs about and smokea; but these might have 
been left aa roughucsscs iti tho statistics. The real difficulty was tiat the object ol the record 
waa not appreciated, and consequently enumerators were gent-rslly badly instructed and 
the record w-as too badly made to be worth coxnpiUtion; so tiat the project had to bo given 
up after exa m i ma g the records ol some sample areaR ju districts for which the Deputy 
Corumiasioners had reported that tho record had been done accurately.^^ 

Similarly of the tribal tvoman Major Fowle (Balucbistan) writes :— 

Of the tribal woman it was noted in tho 1911 Report:—In theory she has no occupation 
at all; she Ls a mere dependant on the family into which she was born or into which aha has 
niairied. In actual fact she is one of the hardest workers in tho family though most of her work 
is household drudgery and other lowly labour that the tribesman considers benoath his dignity 
If for inalancQ^ it is the man who ploughs the soil, sows the seed and waters the exope it is the 
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‘womaQ w2io in tlie reaping nnd tlircsJiing, and wltose special dut]r is the grinding of tbo 

daily eorn, and tbo making of the daily bread. Anionget tlio noiuads the flocks and herds are 
the raan's special care, while the woman pitches the tent, milks and churns. Whether nomad 
or villagec, the woman is the universal hewer of wood and drawer of water. In fact, without 
her the triboaman's life would not be worth living, and apart from other considerations it is 
no wonder that there are so few iudigeuous bachelors in the Province. At the saino time ask 
n tribesman to enumerate the workers in his household and ho will only give the number of 
full grown men declining to dignify his women folk with the title of workers, though she pro¬ 
bably often works a good deal harder than he does, and the difhcnlty remains as to how— 
from the censue point of view—to classify this mnid-of-all-work.’’ 

Dealing at present with occupation record in the population census we Sud cer¬ 
tain categories in which 'women workers are more uutiieroiis than men. In the 
textile iuduetries epinnmg of cotton, wool, silk and other fibres is largely done by 
women, and both in cotton and wool spuming there are more than three times as 
many women workers than men, while among the total number of textile workers 
the proportion of women workers per 1,000 men workers is as high as 642. 
Another large ludustry in which women workers exceed the men in numbers is 
the food mduatry where there are l,26fl females per 1,000 males. The number of 
women who pound rice or grind flour is more than five times the men and women 
are largely employed in the tobacco trade. The classes of midwives, nurses and so 
forth anci that of procurers and prostitutes naturally contain mostly women and 
among indoor domestic servants women are numerous viz. 519 per thousand men. 
In the classes of unskillod labour the proportion of women workers is high, viz, 934 
among field labourers, 1,268 among grass sellers, 571 among fuel collectors, etc.; 
while among the miners the proportion in the coal fields is 564 women per 1,000 
men. Arooog ordinary cultivators the proportion is 390 but it rises to 898 on 
the tea, cofEee, etc., plantations. 

In comparing the figures of the present census with that of last in respect of 

the proportion of women workers we have to re¬ 
member that the ratio of women in the population 
generally has dropped and that there is in parti¬ 
cular a shortage of young adult females. The total 
number of women workers in the population in 
1911 was 466 against 455 in 1921. The compara¬ 
tive proportions in some of the main industries 
employing women are given in the margin. Wo¬ 
men workers have dropped in proportion in al¬ 
most all the large female industries. In view 
of the change in the sex-ratio and the difficulty 
in any case of distinguishmg between women 
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workers and dependants it would be dangerous to draw any economic conclusions 
from the figures. Similarly any comparison of the proportion of female workers 
would have to take into consideration the sex-ratio and age-distribution of the 
countries compared. Mr. Thompson points out that, as compared with 141 
female workers over 10 years old in Bengal per 1,000 male workers, the propor¬ 
tion in England and Wales was 325 in 1911. The comparison is subject to the 
defect pointed out above, but there is no doubt as to the Iok of power to the oom- 
niunity in India by the seclusion of women from productive employment other 
than child-bearing. Writing of economic conditions in the Punjab Mr. Calvert 
in his book “ Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab ” remarks : — 

*' There ia a vast waste of fcTnaie labour, duo primarily t<j custom and prejudice. In 
most ether countries the proportion of female lobour to the whole is high ; while its efficiency 
is equal to the tasks performed; the contributioa to the national dividend reauJting from this 
forms ftu. appreciable part of the whole. If there were in "Western countries a movement aim¬ 
ing at the exclusion of female labour from all except purely domesdo tasks, that movement would 
oiidangeT the whole economic fabric, and, if successful, would involve those countries in ruin. 
The Punjab discards what in England and elsewhere is au absolutely necessary dement in the 
maintenance of their civilisation. The fact that there ore tribes, snch as Brahmans and Raj¬ 
puts, which do not allo’w their womenfolk even to work in the fields is done sufficient to explain 
their poverty. The work of women as derka, shopkeopeta, post and tdegraph operators, factory 
hands, etc,, and in connection with the fish industry, market garden, pit-tops, etc., has no counter¬ 
part hero. In the course of generations the loss from this waste alone must have made matetid 
progress almost impossible. Mo European country could maintain its present standard of 
living without the nssietauce deri'Ved from femaie labour.’* 
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CHAPTER StI.—OCCUPATION. 
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Vll-^Occupation hy Sacs and Coinmwiit^. 

247. In dealing with the various occupations and groups of occupations and 
especialJv in describing the industrial distribution of the people we have indi¬ 
cated in'many cases the class of people who are chiefly engaged in the various occu¬ 
pations. A comprehensive suir'ey of the functional distribution of the population 
bv religion or bv social comniunity for the whole of India is of little value, ^en 
if it were possible to give it. Imperial Tables XX and XXI were df to show 
respectively occupations by “ Religionand by ‘ Race or Caste ; but thev are 
both optional tables and have not been prepared by all Provinces e^^cept m the 
case of the occupations of Europeans and Anglo-Indians (Table XXI). in a social 
orRanwation which is so largely based on functional groups it would he of interest 
to ascertain from the statistics how far traditional occupations are being abandoned. 
The figuTea, however, are for various reasons of very doubtfd value. Where the 
traditional occupation, as in some of the lower groups, carries a stigma there is 
a reluctance to return it; so much so that in Madras it w'as decided to 
anv reference to the traditional occupation and the column was omitted. The 
terms “ cultivation”, ” agricultural Labour,” and ” labour unspecified are of 
such general inclusiveness that they form unfathomable reservoirs of doubtful 
cases and their variations dominate and obscure those of the less numerous cate¬ 
gories. EvenVhere the table of occupation by religion and caste have been pre¬ 
pared thev have frequently been presented without comment on, or analysis of, 
the figures and I am not prepared to discuss figures of this sort, which depend so 
much on local conditions, without the assistance of local analysis. For these 
reasons I have not had tables of occupation by community prepared for India, as a 
whole, and Imperial Table XXI sho^vs the occupations m general categories of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians only. Of the 103, 403 male Europeans, 63, 638 
belong in some capacity to the category of Public Force i.e. the Army, Na\y, Air 
Forte and Police : over 9,000 to Transport, f.e. largely railway, officials and about 
6 000 to Public Administration; 4,600 to Mines and Industries i 5,900 to pro¬ 
fessions ; 4,600 to trade, while there am about 4,200 imperfect entries, a number 
which together with the hnown deficiency bi the census of Enropeana generally 
somewhat detracts from the value of the details. The abnormal constitution 
of the foreign European population is exhibited by the small number of depen¬ 
dants. m2. 62.000, as against 111,000 workers, whereas the number of Anglo- 
Indian dependants is just about double the number of their workers. Kearljy 
one-third of the Anglo-Indian males are employed on Transport, t.e. chiefly Rail¬ 
way. and the remainder mostly find employment as clerks and upper subordi* 
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Oeo^ral distribution by occupatloD. 
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(i) iVttjnier oj p&sms employed in the Bailway Bepaiitneni on the 18th Marcht 1922. 
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Spedtl statistics for Railw^s and the Irrigadont Post Office and Tdegraph Departxnciits. 

(«) oj ferams emf^yed in iJie Irrigadm Department on-the 18ih Mta'ch^ 1921, 
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CHAPTER XII.—OCCUPATION'. 
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APPENDIX ! 


Ejctr(tcts Jrom the Pravinm^ii Bep<^ls an the atiitwds of the Public and the infiuence of 

Nmi -co-operoiim - 

The public weife geaerally imiifiereiit to tlic ccukub. Ojily ip a few very remute piacea the 
idea mifvived that the aujubeTiog of the people was a prelude to some new' imposition. The 
non-co-oporatiou movement caused little trouble. Many €^ducated people gave lo}'*] co¬ 
operation, eapeciaUj In towns. Supemeors and enumeratoin often objected to appoint - 
tmnaturallyj as the posts were unpaid and expeoao^ bad often to be incuiTed 
from theic own pooketa for waiting and lioiiae-numhering materiab. Many (including one 
tea-planter in Kanirnp) bad to be warped of tbe Census Act provisions and some few w'ere 
brought to trial, but the usual result was acquittal or discharge with a warping. In 
Kamrup* however, four enwo^erators were lined Bb. 10 each under the CenBUS Act, one case 
being for refusal to accept au appointment letter and the other three lot neglect of duty. 

One enumerator, a dismissed tea garden employ^, w as fined Ea. 5 in Lakhimpur for destToying 
his papers. 

In all administrative lueasures wUieh coaoorp the indigenous population of the Provincei niiaclilatu- 
the co-operation of the leading men of the tribes is always sought and secured, and the same 
principle was followed in regard to the present ceiiaUB as it was done on the two previous occa- 
*siuas. The special schedule used in the Tribal areas was the one which had the approval of 
His Highness the Khan of Kalat^ the Jam of La^ Bela, the principal chiefs and the District 
Officers. In the Adminiatralive areas the work was done by paid officials of Oovernmentp 
chierty paheariSj under the aupervision of local offioers and no difficulttes were experienced 
owing to the hearty corporatioa of officers^ It waa luck>' that Baluchistan was not affected 
by the non-eo-operAtionmoveTUPiit Je India and no objectiouB were raised nor any difficulties 
aro£e throughout the Operations. Any representations that were made by the local com- 
mimities were immediately attended to. Special cate was taken to meet the wiKhes of tie 
Sikh Coramuiutyp the Arya Samajtsts and the Shi a section of Muhammadans, with respect 
to recording their religion, sect and castes, etc., tbeliEes adopted by the Punjab Census Depart- 
moat being followed iu ovory teapect. 

The attitude of the general public towards the census was one of indJScrenee except wheu 
the records of casto arous^ excitement- There w as in general no obstmetion and little provoca¬ 
tion offered to onuineratots except by a fciv Marw'ans and i)therH who held the opinions of non- 
co-operators in Calcutta. Matty objected tn the record of their castes by the name in cotnmun 
use and a few to the record of their occupations, the Baisbnabs of Kabadwip for example refim- 
in^ to be recorded as beggars and their occupation being ultimately entered as “.ffort naw 
Kirt^nJ* sittging of the name of Hari. ^Uthough followers of the nott-oo-opemticjn movement 
did not. even before the pronouncement of Mr, Gandhi in favour of cc-operation with the 
census, go to the extent of refusing to give information rcgaTding themadves and their 
familioe, and tho mo vomettt therefore did not in any way vitiate the proceeding of enumerators, 
there is no doubt that it prompted many who had been selected as super visors and enumcra- 
torSr to discontent at their appointment, specially in towns. In almost every district there 
were enumerators whose refuBal or objection to serve is traceable to ttott-co-operatioii. Some 
said so openly but the large ittajority took refuge in excuses. A burst of activity in the move¬ 
ment coming after the ettunieratcrs had been appointed caused some slight didocation in the 
preparationa especially in places where it had been intended to employ students, in Krish- 
aagar and in Calcutta. Ono District Census Officer reports that amusement expressed the 
attitude of individuals towards the census in some parts^ and they got it in attempting to avoid 
being counted or to be counted more than once, giving foolish answ^ers to questions, etc. This 
was in Bankura. Such an attitude is not often found in Bengal and is never likely to cause 
serious trouble it might in other oouatries. 

The general standard of accuracy in enumeratiou is reported to have improved down orisM- 

to the year 1891 when it left but little room for furtheT improvement.” and except in the 
case of some of the Feudatory States it is improbable that any noticeable improvement has 
taken place since then so far as the e.xhaust-iveiiess of the enumeration is concerned. On 
the present occasion a special difficulty was experienced. The census fell at a time of much 
political excitement when the non-co-operation movement, the avowed object of which was 
to paralyze the sctivitica of Government, waa in full swing. In these cbcumHtanccs it was 
inevitable that anxiety should be felt as to the bucccbs of the census which is taken under 
the oidorB of Governmeut but which depends fot ita success and accuracy on the voluntary 
ciy-operation of a host of unofficial and unpaid workers. A few days before the cettsue 
Mr. Gandhi published a notice to the effect that it was the duty of Indians to co-operate with 
Government in the matter of the census, but the notice^ w'hilc it made it clcar^ that opposi¬ 
tion to the census was not part of the non-co-operation progfamme, was published tcM) late 
to produce much effect. Although however the movement was not avowedly hoatile to 
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tlio oerbaiis+ it created an atmospliere in which it waa difllcult to make headway with the 
proliminary armogementf. Persems a^clccted as supervisors and enumcratoni were only too 
glad to be able to sajr that it was against their conscience to accept appointment^ and much 
vahiabie time was wasted in finally selecting the staff. Moreover^ even after appointment, 
many of the staff still found it dilficnlt to take any interest in their work^ and the District 
Census Officers had a very arduous task in keeping the work op to date. The fear that the 
publiu might “ go on strike*^ on the census night and refuse to answer the {juestiona prescribed 
proved quite unfounded and there was hardly a single case of deliberate obstruction by 
members of the census stall; one enumerator in Gaya burnt hi a enumeration book, but 
it was quickly re-wTitteo and the man proved to be mad; in Palamau one supervisorddi- 
heratdy caused delay In handing over his paper?5. Theae were the only caaea of obstruct ion 
rclwrted. Tho danger of the non-co-oi}erHtion movement therefore lay not in active attempts 
to Wreck the census, but in the indifference it encouraged in the stafi. In Patfia City 
the dilSoulty was perhaps greater and the preliminary arrangements more delayed than 
anywhere ehe: the gyntlemen originally ^selected (with some honourable exceptions) showed 
ftueh a lack of interest that it was found at the last moment to transfer the chief 

responsibility to the police, and thia eleventh hour change naturally did not tend to efficiency 
in enumeration. Yet even here it is doubtful if the ouiissiona exceeded a thousand or two. 
The town was mercifully free from plague on the present occasion which had been the enemy 
at previous censuses and^ if one diflieiilty is set agamst the other, it may be said that the 
eoumeration here, if no better, was at least no worse than on previous oceasiocui. Elsewhere 
also the difficulties engendered by non-cooperation w'ere generally greater in the towns w"bero 
people Are more politically mindod than in the villages. But tho proportion of pergous 
who live in towns is very small, being only 37 per mille of the total population^ 

At previous censuses it had always been possible to secure the serviees of private persona 
as supervisor* Bnt at this ccuana the non-ccHoperation movomont and the rise in the cost of 
living rendered it most difficult and in many cases impossible to obtain them. Moreover even 
where they did come forward they wore in many cases more puppets, eontont to be entered cm 
paper aa supervisors, bnt unwilling to do an>'thingat all. In the matter of enumerators tho 
two great obatacles were the non-co-operation movement and the strike of Talatis. The 
former caused n widespread w ithdrawal of many w ho had consented in May and June to have 
their ruimes put dowm in the General Yillage Register. It was not worth while to obtain 
from districts a eomplcto return of withdrawals. But they nmat have amounted to thousands. 
In one Taluka alone (iO withdrew in one week, and the whole process wont on gradually 
throughout tho autumn and winter. It conimenccHl with an article in the Kesari in w^bich the 
Editor, to whom the point Reoma to have been referred by a correspondent, declared bis 
opinion that+ while information legally demandable by law could not be refused, no 
person ought voluntarily to assist Govenmient by undertaking census duties. On the other 
hand it nfterwiucb became known that Mr. Gandhi in Gujrat had privately expressed his opinion 
that the census w.is an important national work and should be assisted^ This vise dictum 
presumably became known earlier in Gujrat than in the Deccan and Xonkan, since the difficulty 
of securing staff was less keenly felt in the North than in the South. The Talati's strike wa$ 
really more serious than the political movement. It took place in the autumn just when house* 
numbering work wag to be done, and in Rome of the Konkan districts rondored it necessary to 
effect the numbering and write up the Rouse and Block List* by paid agency. Fortunately 
the strike was over before the really critical enumeration time. Otherwise there might have 
been, no census at all. 

From the preliminary stages of the census up to the taking of the final cemmsthe uoH' 
co-operation movement gave rise to considerable anxiety. As at the preceding census, enumera¬ 
tors ivere asked to do their work out of public spirit aod without any monetary rew'ard. It was* 
therefore:^ not difficult to persuade a number of theAi that a ready occasion for embazraRsing 
Go vemment had presented i tself. It was only towards the close of the operations that the leader 
of the movement announced that non-co^ipenition should not mterfore with the movement, 
and Jifl Mr. Gandhi actually held a political meeting in Nagpur at the unusual hour of 11 PhM. on 
the census night, wboa it wag important for the accuracy of the census that the bulk of the 
population ahmild remain in their housas, it can bo imagined that the rank and file of his 
followers wore passively if not actively hostile. Arrangements wore made beforehand for 
approxiniate figures to be obtained in the event of any organised refusal to ^ve infomiationt but 
.‘;uch refusals were little in evideuce. The inliabitants of one village in the Bhandara 
district insisted on describing tbciugelvcsas non-co-operators in the occupational columnar and 
a few of tbe Nagpur Kostis or weavers, whOs. only a few' days after tbe final day of the oensus 
broke out into open riot, declined to give particulars of themselves and their families. In 
Kampoee the lohabitauts u£ one mohalta during the pr-eUmimry enumeration declined to answer 
quEHtions, but they were ultimately w on round by the district officials. The|jaj(iram of the 
Cbhindwam and Chanda districts went on strike shortly before the census day^ but completed 
thoif cetksua work under threat, of the poualtica of theCec^ug Act. In general, the attitude 
of the public^ in those places i-vhere political propaganda hostile to Government were mos^ 
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powerfuJ, was more o^e of apathy thaa o| aotual hostility, and the constant efforts of the die- 
trict officials were necessary to keep the ceiLsiis staff np to the mark* As the work was 
vglcmtaryi prosecutions under the Census Act were kept as low as possible and only 
numbered 31^ but the number of people who either declined to act as enumemtorB, or after 
agreeing to act gave somewhat tian^iparciit e^ccii^ea for ceasing to do so, was considerable, 
and it was only by providing a liberal reserve of enumerators tWt the final euumeration was 
ultimateJy carried nut successfully. It may, however, be doubted whether this would have 
been possible if the census had been taken a few months later. 

The attitude of the pubUc was genemlly friendly;'' non-co-operation ” affected the work to 
a surprisLiigly small oaficnt, though from sevonil distrietJ^ I had reptuts that enumerjators were 
reluctant to do gratuitous work. Except, however, in one or tw'o districts, Guntur and 
Coimbatore^ it waa expressly stated that this w^aa not due to non-co-operation but was merely 
diainolinntion to andertake work for which no remuneration wns offered. The public, however, 
made no difficulty about supplying the inforiJiatioti re<juired of them ; and though Collcotora 
found it nec^sary to sanction 39 prosecutions under the Censns Act the offence, in almost every 
case was that of refusing to do the work of an enumerator. There is no doubt that it has been 
on this occasion more difficult than ever before to get the work done gratuitously. The offer 
of a certiffcate for good w'ork no longer proves an attraction strong enough to induce men to 
sacrifice their leisure, and in some cases their cash. 

The masses are now familiar with the institution of census, wdiich recurs every ten years, Freoiler 

without any harm resulting to any body. On tbc whole the attitude of the public towards ^oyinfc. 
the oporatioiys was all that could be desired. It was apprehended that non-co-operation 
^movement, which was in full swing at the time of the census, might give trouble in connection 
with it, but the fears proved groundless, and the attitude of the people was as friendly as is 
possible under the circumstances^ in an educationally backward province like the North-West 
Frontier Province, 

The Indian Ccusuh Act of 19:20 provided the neccaaary authority for makLag all enquiries nrajiK 
necessary to the census and for appointing census officers ; similar enactments were passed in all 
the Punjab St;atcs, Throughout the opera!ioua no punitive actions under the Act were found 
to bs nceeasary^ and mere threats of putting it into operation in the few^ cases where cenflns 
officers or othem appeared to be obatmeting the ccuatia proved sufficient to convince them of the 
futility of their attitude. The general public are apatbetEC as regards the cenflu.s and its objectii 
but are quite accustomed to its decennial rcpetitioii and answer the questions readily with¬ 
out any absurd snspioions as to iikerior motives [ such opposition as there was to the 192J 
census arose, not from igtioruuce and ftuspicioah but from us ere abickneps and, in a few* cases, 
froni a desire to hinder any Government activity whatever its nature. At former censuaes 
it w’as thought an honour to be employed and there was no laufc of assistsucc, but now the work 
of au enumerator IS regarded as irksome and appointment is avoided rather than sought; oaco 
they had been appoiutedt however, the enumerators of 1921 carried out their duties without 
contumacy if without enthusiasm, Active opfjosition to the ceitsua was at one time 
thought to be possible on account of the large numbers of persona who professed allegiance to 
the political discontents who termed themselves non-co-operators, but the non-co-operators 
never turned their organised attention to obstructing the census, and one of their most promi¬ 
nent leaders of the time pronounced in favour of assisting it a few days before it took place, 
that auuouncemcnt may have affected the attitude of the general public on the actual date but 
came too late to affect the census adiiiinistration us all census officers had been appointed and 
trained long before. The most serious ob^^tadcs were encoiintered in urban areas where the 
spirit of slackness was moat marked ; softie leading men in Di^thi city showed an extremely bad 
03Laui]}le in decliniiig to undertake census duties but their services were dispensed ^vith and they 
were doubtless disappointed to find that their example was not followed by any considerable 
section of the comuiunity; in bihore city the enumerating staff at first selected showed such 
indifference to their duties that it was thought wise to replace many of them by more public^ 
spirited substitutes* unfortunately some of the substitutes w^ere appointed so late tbat they 
hud not gained a full insight into their duties by the time of the final enumeration. At one 
time the revenue staff was slightly affected by a ripple of agitation, and attempts w ere made by 
outsiders and discontented spirits amougst them to use the census as an opisortunity for 
pressing their claims to higher remuneration; fortunately the majority recognised that 
Government was doing its beat for them in the time of acarcity and high prices ivhich followed 
as an aftermath of war* good Bense prevailed, and in the end the loyal co-operation of the 
whole reTenuo staff was a uch as to deserv e the sum e praise a & had been meritori ously earned on 
previous oceastons. Though concerted opposition never appeared and isolated attempts at 
opposition failed ingloriously, yet there is every IndicatiDU- that in future censuses less and 
loss support oaa be expected from honorary workers ; in the stress Eind atri^dng of competi¬ 
tive life, which must accompany oil political and economic progress such a teridency cannot 
be deplored but it must cveutually lead dthar to a narrow ing of the scope of censua enquiries 
■or to a great iuercuso in the coat of operations. 

The attitude of the public towards the cenaus was Jess satisfactory—in the British toltei Pratbccs. 

■ districts, not in States—than in 1911. Mncb trouble waa caused in cities and towna but not 
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in by the Aamevemeat. NoA^4>H)perAtor9 ea<leavQiifed to 

obfltmct in two ways:— 

(1) by rafnsiog to act aa eenflufi oMoLub ; 

(2) by refufling as heads of to give the iniormation neceeean^ to enable the 

echedutee to be filled up. 

As to the first form of obstruetion, reeuaanta were teplaced by officials and the well-diapoaed^ 
or were themselves brought to reason by proaoeution or the threat of proeecutioiit accorffing to 
the admuiiatrative methods followed in each district. As to the second form, the information 
needed can always be obtained in other ways ) but where prosecution was undertaken proniptly 
it was tumecessary to resort to these. The movement gave mnch extra work and anxiety to 
Diatrict Census QffioorSp but 1 am oonvinced that it has not ufieeted the accuracy of the 
As soon as it was apparent that trouble of this kind was impending. Government at my instance 
instructed District Officers to prosecute for obatructlou under the Census Act directly it 
occurred and as a matter of course. 
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Exlfocl jmn Cha^pter 111 of the Ptttijab Ceneue Report Mr* J/- J&cob^ LC.S*^ 

on a fmthenmtiml aspect of MigralmK 

Jt ifl, so £ar &£i the speedy oompletion of their woriiis coacemed^ ^ great advantage which 
some wtiter&§ mjoy, that they are prepared to disregard the cxisteJlee of logical falladtfl ao 
long as the facts ad^^ced are supported by figures. To a writer of this type the fact that 
11’5 per cent, of the population is recorded aa haYiog been bom outside the district in 
the case of Multan, 14^b per cent, iu the case of ISawalpindip and 3^2'8per cent, m the case of 
the Kalsia State, is proof that there ia a relatively larger number of hninigTaiits into 
Rawalpindi than into Multan, and into Kal&ia than into either of the other plsces^ One 
passible faliacy, arising from the neceJssary inclusion of mcvemeiita which I have classed 
under the term “ circulation,” has been dealt with iu paragraphs 68 and 69^ bur. it seems 
pcx^dble that an even subtiler fallacy may lurk behind the apparent simplicity of the data. 
It might take niontlis, or even years* to analyse dow^n to elements the concept which 1 
shall attempt to expound, and only a preliminary examination of the principle will be set 
forth. Iu its estreuie forma the principle is simple and indeed obviouu, and we may start 
by examining the figures sbowm in the margin. The entries in rows 1 to 4 will doubtless be 
Tatlt 3hoviii*g ikf p&rrxnUi^ (ff i'h o accepted as indicating tJiat with the diminution 

• (ftriffouM be) tnuwifvjffd tn extension* the percentage of natives muat 

decrease, or the percentage of forcign-bom must 
increase^ The entry in row 5 is an obvious deduc¬ 
tion from the assumption of ah initio mobility 
of felie organism.* 

Actually the peroentage of foreign-bom in every 
area will never bo a single valq^ function of 
the area itself or of tho [jopularion; but for 
our present puTxrose we may say that, in general, 
the percentage of foreign-born in any rogiou 
inereasea the area or population of the region diminishes. This is ml a humano-oociolo- 
gical or economic law, but a law- of animal movement in relation fco the properties of space. 
Now,, just riiere h an increase in the paicentage of foreign-born dowui from the world (6) 
to the average of a Punjab district or State (13-9), so it seems indisputable that the percentago 
of foreign-born must mcrease conrinuoualy (though as a multiple-vsluedf function of the area) 
as the districts or Stattss considered dimiubh in area or papulation. Though it is clear that 
the law is true as a generalisation covering wide variations of area, it is important to see to 
what extent it bolds for the vatiariona m size wrhioh occur in the dlfierent districts and States 
of the Punjab. If it does hold we can predict that there w*ill probably be a negative corre¬ 
lation betw'eeu the populaMon of a district and the peFcentage of foreign-born. Actually we 
find a correlation of —24 + -098 siibaiting between the two variabtea, and the law therefore 
is applicable even, within a comparatively limited range of variation of urea^ 

The equation expressing the pereentuge of fordgn-bom fFj in a District or State in term# 
of the population (P) of the Dietrict or f^tate, is 

F=15'9—5-n7 X 

We have thus reached the important conclueion tbat it is idle to make deductions from the per¬ 
centage of imuiigranta into a District^ or State till the crude percentage boa been corrected for 
the size or population of the District or State concerned. An approxiiuate cotrecrion would 
be to subtract from the crude percentage of lorcign-bom the num^r deduced from the above 
regression equation. ’What the full correction w^ould be^ were an exact investigation of this 
point carried out, mnot be left to future discovejy.§ 

In closing this section 1 will merdy put before the reader a question, w hich will pointedly 
show the importance of the forgoing disoussion, in preventing the formation of hast}- and 
fallacious judgment# on the problem of migration. 


* It would bv traB ef ibo nl-DtioniriS ^Cgrtahle klu^deui, wbci^ the percenU^ of OAtivcfi will alKtyt he 
cflnt. per cent^ 

f I Rukc DJ& npoldg^ iQi bc^iTDwing an oocaatonsl from the t<^hiLit|UB td that rwTvoir nt 4 cctiJfBt» ex- 

prciiaioin to wit izlftt]lOlDJitU«, thoiicb 1 nm irtll mwk» that there Ll ■ tendeney far the ctuaie#] men Id regwd ftajr 
Kim he i!-aii£Ldt gTBHp InfrtaiiUtDeanBly as eithrr Bnaorota ar hitHf^ It Im time be betAzne more Id bin odI- 

look, - 

I Thia corral At ion a* wcO ab the regremioa coiiAtinn wbith folia wb, 1* foned after escIqc ioik af the 

Colony diAtnct# af IijAllpnr, Monlgann-f^p iShAbpiLr adcI ShcilfaupurA. 

j UnleABi mj vo^ Uroitedi Icxwwlrdge of the liierateie of Coiibxij enquiries ib in error, the point haa nat bwn eln- 
ridAtod AO fAFr G. H. KnibbA in a Dioift delAUed And iltuminAting trestk^e on Tbr MAibcmAtiml Tlirory of Popu* 
Ution^* printed AB iipprndjx toIaiuc I of tbi? Cenaus dC the CcirnmoiiwvAlth of AiiftTmlii, mi 7, doea not dcAl 
with lie matter In bia chapteroc mlgcilioD. 
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The follovdng perccolages of persona fareigii-bprii to the areas named and enutnerated ict 
the self-same areas are recorded for the 1921 Census :— 


poputation^ 

p FcrcfiDtAge 
vt 

bom. 

112.272 

12 a 


2B-3 


JOB 

2M,215 

17-1 


Am. 


Pobtak Dktrici . 
Dajimii StAt€ 
Jutlundur District 
KApuithiiU Suta 


Dujana State is in the Rohtok District. Eapurthala State and the JnUundur District 
adjoin. Is the percentage excess of ferdgn-bom in the tiro Pimjab States to be attributed 
to political, sociological and economic causes 1 I leave the reader to ponder the question for 
himseJf in the light of the arguments adduced in this paragraph, and to admit that but for 
these arguments his answer would have been an immediate, but unjustihed affirmative. 

Should the reader desircj in spite of all that has been said^ to compare the percentage of 
foreign-bom persons in one district with that of another v%hich differs widely from it in popu¬ 
lation, he maVi provisiomUyp apply the corrections in the following table, which will reduce alt 
districts bo a standard population of 500^000. 

Tabic ffimrtg the ccrrection to be applied to fAe ob^ertfed percentage of foreign-bom in ang 
dietrici, to redttee it to the common bams of a dicinct of a popaJolton of 

The correction muM be mibtracied from tJie obfferced pereesitage when it is negative, and 
added token it iA positive. 
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APPENDIX IIU 


B^rQct from Chaj^ter IV of Ike Baroda Cmsm Report hj Mr, S. Mukerjeii cm the 
Presen t-day tende^ici^ In the Religmis sph^e. 

la hi» chapter on the religions distribution ol the population of Barod& Mr. MuJctirieaj 
the Census Superint^ndentj^ has some interesting remarka on modern tendencies in religion. 

He writes ‘ Everywhere the tendencies of religious imsettlement are apparent. HinduisDi 
pexhapSp more than the other faiths, shows in its social side and in its rcligioua practices increas- 
ing signs of disategration^ Temples are njCKgtly in disrepair, Bhajans, Kirtmis^ and puTa7f 
huhas loom much leas latgely in the life of the present-day Hindu than did formerly. Perhapa 
the very individualisod ebaracter of Hindu worship has helped this process. Also the too 
rigorous insistence on forma and rituals, the sigmficance of which has come to be lost on the 
modem Hindu brought up without a know ledge of his ancient Banskritj has led to the serious 
depletion of true religious emotion. The present-day rohgion of the Parsia whose Uvea are be¬ 
coming more and more of" an eclectic eitseiMe ' half European and half Asiatic, also partakes 
of this tendency! although Jfavsari, w here the bulk of our Farsis reside, is still the stronghold of 
orthodox wioittf-riddert Zoroastrianiam. Islam is more alive than cither, and there are dis¬ 
tinct signs that the immediate future will witness the inauguiation of a great Jain revival. 
But the bulk of Oujarat Musalmans and Jains are still in the grip of Hindu influences. The 
average Jaiu ta a believer in caste system and even Hindu gods claim a place—though subor- 
. dinate to their Tirthankaras—in their worship. In regard to their attitude to the unclean 
castefi, the Jains aliare to the full—and even certain sections of Musalnians and orthodox » 
Parsis as well—the prejudices of the unredeemed Hindu. 

(fl) Rdigiom Nationalkm *—But if the general evidences indicate that great ignorance of 
their religion at present exists among Indians, there is on tlie other hand a very stcong and grow'- 
ing ' aentiment" for the old faiths, w^hich has been now reinforced by the political nationalism 
of the present times. Dr. J. N. Farquhnr veiy aptly calls this feeling ‘ Beligious NationaliBui/ 

It is expressed generally in educated discussions in undisguised hostility towards what it calls 
thematerialismof Western Civilisation. This spirit of antagonisTu is not entirely of recent 
origin. It perhaps began with Dayaannd^s violent liispiitations with Christian Missionaries 
and Muslim Moulvis, brought on as much by religious patriot ism* as by the ignorant attacks 
of the latter on the cherished ideals of the Hindus- Since hi^time, .4ryas,* Theosophbts and 
Dbarina Mahamandal propagandifit^i have fanned the flame. Much of this feeling is ignorant 
and even insensate. For out of a hundred that come to religious gatherings and applaud the 
yierfervid patriot, only one makes a sincere effort to study bis ow-n religion. The Brakmo- 
Bamaj has however consistently set its face Against this extravagant ^emporis uof j. 

As a result it lias been retiled as pro-Christian^ denationalised. Its success has been also se- 
riouslv hampered by its tolerant and receptive attitude towards all religions. Fotmerly this 
violent reiigioua chauvimsm of the general body of educated Hindus was directed not only 
against.Christianity but also Islam. Now the new- orientation in poUtka has brought abgut 
a rapprochrtnent with Islam. As a result, the Jain and‘Muslim are at present aceeptod w’ith 
touch good will, the Farsi also but perhaps a little more doubtfully. Thu Chrifttian however 
iH still barred as the rictim of alien ideals. As the Hevd. C. F. Andrews points out in bis 
Renaksctnee in India, this uprising of feeling in behalf of the traditional faith sets itself in 
link with a general awakening of the East w hen the Russo-Japanese War resulted in the 
victoiy of an Asiatic race.’* 

Speaking of the influence of Mr. Gandhi on religious thought he proceeds :—** ^n British 
India, his political pTogramme has been the cause of profound disagreeineat amon^t the 
intdlige^Usiu. InthisState we are chiefly concerned with the religious and social implications 
of ids movemehtp and in these respects, it is Idle to ignore the fact that most of the people here 
liave been immensely moved at least by his personal influence. AVith the vast majority of 
Gujarat is, he is regarded as a saint. Not the least tribute to the purity of his motke and the 
lofty sincerity of his chaniclor was contained in the recent judgiuent which has seut him for 
a political offence to incarceration. The special turn which his movement has given to the 
religious life of the people was to rescue it from antagonism towards IslaiOt and 
secondly to set men's miadfi towards the removal of the taint of imtouchabLlity and 
the ujilift of the depressed classes. In its special attitude towards Christianity and 
its Foundexi the Gandhi movement provides also a rdmhing contrast to that spirit 
of bigoted in tolerance which characterised the early stages of Hindu revivaUsm. 

Uis owu gentune reverence lor the Peraouality ot Chri«t aod the teachjugs of the 
Bible'hae dose much towards Holteniiig the old bittemcaa. How £&r thcfic conae- 
queaces will be permaiient-, time alone can Bhow, One wishes that the entewf# with 


* There is nq inggiMtion lii thi* ihnX Arj'ftbm ifl an anti-BrttUh muvenii^ni. 

pffMtively rpfuted by Mr. Btwnt-. ridt t, F. J9ift pp- I3*>134 
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Islam wece ioundtd less on the angry politics of the matnent and mote on the sincare 

cognition of the culttual affinities of the two groat systems o( Asiatic religion. Reporta_\-ary 
as to the results of tho special campaign against untonchability. It is atst^ that in Swiith 
Guiarat. where this iiart of the programme was seriously pursued, evon the Dtiblas retiifled to 
have aavthing to do witi Kanbis, after the latter dedded to lot in the Mods to their houeea. 
Within Barodk the movement ifi of much older date and hfls always had the active ai™- 

psthv of the authorities. The Dheds arc admitted into public offices and courts i«ia 
into the subordinate ranks of the service. But the Wt against thorn m schools and hbranfia 
still continues. As pointed out above, even the Patsis are at one with the orthMox Hindus 
m this matter. It is one of the ironies of the religious situation in Gujarat that \ uislmaviBiii, 
which in other parts of India has concerned itseU with the uplift of the depressed and the lowly, 
has here become the stronghold of oliscurantisiu. Coming to the third pomt, its attitude to¬ 
wards Christianity, it is believed that the reaction of this new nutioual consfciouaness will result 
in tho development of an Indian Christianity, The endeavours uiade in South India and m 
Bengal towards this end have had only faint echoes amongst Gujarat Christians. Perhaps 
when a higher type ol education baa develo|wtl iniligenous leadership amongst them and en- 
abiedthemto do without the leading strings of missionarica, then will be the time for work in 
this direction.” “ The Christianity of India,” saysRevd, E. -1. Thompson, one of the acutest 
Christian minds that ha ve been engaged on the modem Imlian probkin, ” when it has sloughed 
its present apathy and niendicancy and poverty of manliness will help Western Christiarnty 
which has made so many niistakea to know' God and Christ better. The Gospels teach a snn* 

plicity of life and of access to God which Western piristiarnty has overlaid . . ■ ■ 

We can see and, seeing, rejoice that Indian Christianity will have at least a V'edantist tinge. 

It is to that siuiplieity and along iritli it to that spirituality vrhich Mr, Gandhi coiiceiv«_ 
* to be the special heritage of India, to which he haa exhorted his disciples to turn- But m hia 
teachings there ia also an unlovely aiisteritv of mood which would rule out all secular cul¬ 
tural effort and all modem miluenees. This is sought to be justifi^ by his followers on the 
ground that the urgency of moral reformation is so great that there is no time for ornamentaj 
activity. 

(d) Mamie Bad Jaina I'c/orma.t—As inHinduism. soa'so in other religions, “thismounting 
spirit of nationalisni and community spirit” has allied iteclf with a general moveuieatbaek 
to the origins, the spirit which underlies the overlaying tradition, the present pracricea and 
ovila of the old religions. There is talk of the “ Spirit” ol Islam, the “ Spirit” of Jainisni, 
Islamic reform has generally conewned itself with the task of freeing the religion of Muhammad 
from the oxcrescencea that have clung to it through oontact with Hiuduism. The refonniog 
activity has therefore concerned itself mainly with the removal of the taint of nian-w arship, 
caste-system and idolatrous tendencies. In Gujarat theee tendencies arc aeon in the orthodox 
hostilitv towards Pirana aectaTies. the growing desire for kuowlcttgc of Urdu, and the anxiety 
to provndf* through its means religions instruction for Musalman children, .lain reform has 
taken mainly the shape of a |iowerfnl litemry movciiient in which it has been able to secure 
the co-operation of learned ,Iain -Ififais like Mjaya Dharmasuri and Nyaya Vijayaji, Kavi 
Rajehatidra Ravjibhal of Kathiawad was the first modern reformer to wake up his community 
to theneed of serious reform. As a result, the last ten years have seen much literaiy and 
propagandist activity. The chief methods employed are sectarian conferences, institutions for 
training oiSadhus and priests, hiiate Is for students, newspnjwrs in the vernaculars and in Engbsb, 
the publication of literature and particularly of ancient sacred texts, the catabiishment of 
associations like the Bharat Tain Mahamandat with headquarters at Lneknnw and the 
International .lain Literature Society and the Mahavir Brotherhood in London to engage the 
sympathy and collaboration of European and lastly religious reform eviilenced in 

lie desire to cleanse temple management of the evils that have crept into it, and also to 
return to the pristine form of Jainism. Through the Syfidmahavidyakya and Yaso^djaya 
Jain pathsala both at Benares, they have tried to catablish a “ Jain AUgarb.” The Central 
Jain Pub balling Rouse at Axrah (establiahed ten years ago) and the Jain Mitra Mandal at 
Delhi are the chief literary agencies, Tlie religious reform is primarily aiiuefl to free Jainism 
from the incubus of Hindu doctrines such as Bankarak mok^fiu. It also aims at the 
destruction of the power of ignorant Setdkug. The consecration of the Jain teuijde at Simis 
in was a remarkahlo triumph for the reformers. “The unprecedented success of the 

occasion was due to the absence ol madhui and professional pandits*^ 

(d) Crcdal Unifjf -Otie of the most important comsequencea of the.se new stirrings is the 
desire, more prominently oxpieaseti in Hinduism, than in the other religions, for a credai 
unity or st least for harmony between thosects. In its fight with the clear-ent, positive theisnis 
■of Christianity, Islani and the Arya Saniaj, orthodox Hinduism finds its weakest point in its 
vagueness and lack of dofinitiou. As a rcsiiit, it is slowly but surely giving ttay,+ Thinking 


• Tide hi* WMti'ftrfnmdrt p. 101. ^ , r^, 

t Ia[nniuolitnd«btedf!irthi*ii«tii>ntoI*wL 4.0. WWgeiy to letUng me mte ntil*-* Ioitii hi* 
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Hindus have realii^d th^ trwth of this statement. Tte e^tabli^limciit of the Bhiiat Dtaruia 
^ilahaiiiandal as a central orgamaatmn in defence of orthodox Hinduifiin in 1902 was a bold 
atep to ^‘gather together the whole of the Hindu people in a aingle organisation, partly in aelf- 
defenee, partly for further instruction in religion/'* The publication of two excellent test- 
books—one advanced and the other elementary—on Hindu religion and ethics by the Board 
of Trustees of the Benares Central Hindu College in 191 f| registered a eonsiderahle advance 
towards the formulation of an unBeotarian Hinduism on the boats of which reJigioua Ln^-truction 
cmild be given to all Hindus. These books have been transbted into Gujarati and have attracted 
much attention. In regard to the aect divisions and conilict of doctrmesunnch has been done 
in the direction of harmonising^ Two problems confront Hindnisni—the problem of recon¬ 
ciling the three ways of attaining salvation^wiiBff , Bhalii and A'orwfti—over which aectehave 
wrangled for eenturiest and secondly the problem of co-ordinating an intimate personal theism, 
which is the religion of the common nian^ with the intollectualist monistic position. With 
regar<l to the latter question as Pandit Bitanath Tattwahhushan, one of the greatest living 
Vedantists, says, “ Rational religion seems possible only on the acceptance of the doctrine of 
niiity in difference. Dualiam by separating the subject, and object of worsbip makescoTinniu- 
nion Jinposaible. >Ioniamt by denying their distinction, niakea worship unmeaning. Not 
only hbfikH and setOp but evenjimno b impossible under the monistic theory : for 
also is based on the distinction of the knower and the known/' A great deal of the religious 
thought of the decade has been devoted to the^ie problems. Two retuarkabic books—the 
Gita Rahasya of the late Bal Gangidhar Tilak and the Giiaitjaii of Rahindranatb Tagore—both 
of which in Gujarati translations have infiiienced Gujarati thought profonndiy—are con- 
trib lit ions tow'srds this synthesis. ]..iherai Hinduisin ^eems abso to have come into a closer 
*i],ndcTstandiiig. A Theistie Conference held generally every year in connection with the 
Indian Congreas brings together Braluno and other thoistie workers. Enlightened Aryas 
also ret^ognise the need for common organisation with other refornung sects. On points of 
difference with the BraLmos, they seem at present to emphasise that Dayauaad's insistence 
on the authority of the Vedas was based also on that other doctrine that although they were 
repositories of true and eternal knowledge, the interpretations of them (including DayanandV 
own) w^ere not authoritative nor binding,! regard to such practices as homa, the Aryas 
i oflist that they are merely of hygienic sjgni hcance, 11 wtl I be reniembeted that Keshavchandra 
Sen Lu hia Nabahidhan section of the Brahmo-Samsj also introduced the symbolising of h^ttna, 
tho waving of lights (arafi), ftAujun, kirtan and other Vaishnnvic details into the Brahnio 
ivorahip, 

(r) Dernufuljar ait edueutrd pri^^thomL —One last [loint 1ms to be luentioned before thiK 
. chapter is concluded. .Along with the growth of religious ]patriotism, there has also developed 
the desire for religious instruction and an educated priest hood. In para. 171, w c have seen in 
the religiDua organisation of the City liow" pthe Jaina and the Muslims are more alive 
tlian the Hindu in the matter of religious tiistruction of their young. With the latter, the erw 
for religious mstmetion ia little more than mere moral text^books. Unless the Hindus are 
agreed on what minimum basis tlie religioiia iiuit rue lion can be given, nothing further can he 
done. In this respect the Arya Bamaj must he given the credit for showing the lead. Their 
gufui^ul system of education with the intimate per^nn] influence of their tochers on the taught 
Li an admirable adjunct to their teligious propaganda. -As to religtuuss piiniatration, with the 
progress of education it is ob^dous that the t^ucated classes anumg the non-Biahmana have 
begun to Tesent the UHurpation by one class, and that not the moat deserving, of priestlv 
privilegesa. In certain parts of India, notably in ^laharashtrap a movement ha a been initiated 
from among these to do without the Brahman in roligioua ccreTnonies. In Madrask 

the relations between the Brahman and the uon-Brahnmn have now' become so embittered 
as to attain the dimensions of a problem of the first magnitude. In Gujarat w e hear 

only faint echoes of this controversy, partly because the average Gujarati Hindu doea not 
bother much nbotit the kind of person for hia religious iiiirdstTation, and partly also on account 
of the (act that here the social habits of the twm sections—Brahman and non-Brahman* or 
at least t he dommant clasaea amongst the Utter—^do uot shovy so sharp a cleavage as in the 
Deccan or South India, But still the cry for a trained priesthood h real and finds much 
utterance la educated circk-s ia Gujarat. In pursuance tti this desire, this State, alw'nya to 
the fore in sficial legislation, has responded by cpactiag the Hindu Pur obit Act. The Bill 
was first pubiislied for piihlie criticism in 1913. and after two rcvipioos in the light of public 
opinion was finally paf=u*{cd into laiv on the 30th Dcceniiicr 191 u. The Act c%"oked a atorni 
of oppLysition amongst the BTuhmans^ for one of Ita moat impurtant proviaioto was that anv 
Hindu Irtespective of his caste could become a qualified Hindu purohit. Amongst the non- 
Brahman Gujaratis, the Act did not also evoke much enthusiasm at firsts hut it. is now' being 
gradually appreciated. Its many i^ilcguards as shew'ii below* prove that although hold 
it ift a verj" statesmaiillke piece of f^islation. lo a Hindu State, where the mlers^and the 
ruled are of one religion, the question of governiiient interference in the people^a religions 


* p* SiOr Vaniulmr'N Mi:>ijem RvlL^if>U4( Eii India- 
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afiairs can b« ** from a platfoim to which there can be bo ^rallel in Britiah India/' 

The Act ia »o iroportant that 1 fe*l no hesitation in giving the following extxaet from the State 
Administration Report of 1915-16« which explains ita main proviwons ,'— 

*‘As the preamble statea, the object of this Act ia to have properly qualified Puxohits tor 
the performance of reUgioua rites and able to e^und their true significance, so that the 
Yaiamanaa may feel satisfied that their spiritual interost is safeguarded- In order to car^ 
out this object, the Act provides for the grant of letters of authority to act as duly qualmed 
Puxohito to pcriwns who umy have passed the Hindu Puiohit’s exammation, who may have 
passed in Yajnik subjects or in any standard of the Dharmashastra of the Shin van Mas Dak- 
shina examination, or who may bo specially considered fit by Government. Any Purohit, 
not so authorized, officiating at any leligiooB rite as defined in the Act, is liable to bo pro- 
secutod and tried before a Magistrate specially empowered by Government, end sentenced 
to a fine not exceethng twenty-five rupees. Several important exception have been pro¬ 
vided for in order to facilitate the working of the Act. The first exception is in favour of un¬ 
qualified Purohits over twelve years of age at the date of the commencement of the Act. 
The second allows unqualified Purohits who are not residents of the State and who may be 
accompanying outsiders, to officiate for them provided that their stay does not exceed one 
month. The third permits an unqualified Purohit to officiate in a place where no qualified 
Puruhit, who can by custom officiate for a particular community, is available in the locality 
or within a certain radius, or where owing to the simultaneous performance of a number of 
ceremonies there is not a sufficient number of qualified Purohits. The fourth relates to the 

performance of funeral obsequies or any other religious rite that may be specially excepted 

by Government. The last is in favour of a person who for any special reason may be specially 
exempted from the provisions of this Act by Government. The period allowed hv the Act * 
to persons who are desirous of carrying on the profession of the Purohit, for quaUiying them¬ 
selves, is 6 years from the date of its publication. This provision is exacted to give suffi¬ 
cient time *to the younger generation to acquire the necessary qualifications. Another 
important feature of the Act is that any Hindu may qualify himself as a Purohit irrespective 
of hie caste. But it does not follow that Yajamanas will have to employ Purohits of any 
other caste than the one which ordinarily provides Purohite to them. The Act ends with an 
important safeguard that the legality of any ceremony will not be affected because of its 
having been performed by an unautoorized Purohit. The Act will apply only to that part of 
the State to which Government may declare it to apply by a notification in the Adnya Patrika 
or to a particular community. The result of this measure will be watched with interest.’' 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Mcouut of the Tempa^Uki Sect of S^rete^nhar Jains from a note etipplwi bp St^ih 
Kesree Cliand Keskorp of Calnatia^ whf^ is the Secrelarp of tne Terapanihi 
Sabhja and has given consideruble assistance in the eourse of the census 
operations. 

The founder of the Tcmpanth] ;s€ct ot Swctooibar Jains was one Bhikanji who was born 
on AshuT Sadi IS of Saiubat 1783 (about June 172G A.D.) in the village of Kantalia in tliB 51ar- 
war State of Kajputana. His father's name was Bataji Skukhlecha, an Oswal by caste, and his 
tnother'a name Dipa Bai. For aoioe years, owing to mstability of Govemmentt pfeiseention 
and the difficulties of life, the Jain coniniunity had been going through a period of depression 
and deterioration and various refonner^ had attempted to restore the ancient and orthodox 
faith. Bhikanji was an intelligent and thoughtful boy and on the death of his wife he wm 
persuaded to take holy orders by Baghimatbji, an .icharya of the Dhundbiya sect of Sweteiu- 
bar Jains, which had been founded one hundred years previously by oneLabji Bhikanji and wns 
initiated inSainbat 1S03 (A.I). 1751) by Raghuiiatli. Butin the course of tinie he Found it nece?^ 
sary to break away from the doctrines of his Guni and in Sambat 1817 (1760 A A).) he definitely 
separated and reiiutmted himself. He took the five great vowk of a Sadhu and made np his 
*iiiind to follow those vows biuiself and cause others to follow them indeed, thought and speech^ 

There were tbirteea Sadhus when he first began his new career of promulgating and 
preaching the true religion, and on this account xieople called the sect founded by Bhikanji 
Swami the Tcrapaathi sect Swaini Bhikanji on hearing of this epithet, accepted it but put 
a different meaning on it, vir.* a sect of Sadhns who Were to follow thirteen vows or rules of 
conduct (Tera= 13) or aaeot of the Lord (Tera=Thine). The main principles of thia sect 
which distinguish it troni the other sects of the Swetembar Jains are:— 

(1) Terapanthis do not worship idols or iuiagca nor consider such worship as leading 

to salvation. 

(2) They reverence only those who lead ascetic livesj absolutely retrairi from hurtnig 

any sentient being and own no property. i 

• (3) They Uy special stress on the necessity of refraining from hurting any sentieiLt being, 

and they distinguish between worldly benefits which pertain to the transitory 
things of this life and spiritual benefits which consist in following and leading 
others to follow the true way of life. 

The Terapanthi Sadbus preach and iustmet people for their spiritual benefit only; hav¬ 
ing given up the w'orld they have nothing to do with any worldly advantage. The following 
are some of the rules of conduct which a Terapanthi Sadhu follows at the present time and which 
are strietlT in accordance with the commandments of Lord Maharira as^ contained in the 
. Sutras— ^ 

(1) Terai^Einthi Sadhus do not take help from any lay-man in their work. 

(2) Thev beg their food, water and clothing from lay^men but will not take anything 

which a ky-man. prepares or ia even suspected to have prepared specially for^ 
Sadhu. 

(8) They do not eat or driak after sun-set nor before aun-iisc and do not keep w ith them 
articles of food or drink during the night. 

(4) They do not travel in any conveyance nor allow their books, etc., to bo carried by 

any nne but a Sadhu. 

(5) They may stay in one place for one month only or, during the rainy season, for four 

months, ciccept in the case of physical inability to traveL Aft^r one month op 
one rainy season of four months they may not return to that place far the next 
two months or two seasons respectively. The}' carry all their books and articles 
with them and do not leave anything behind with any lay-man. 

. (6) They do not keep any metal articlen \ they keep only three w'ooden receptacles for 
their food and w'aVer. They w'car white clothes and each Sadbu Is not allowed 
the use of more than abont 2G yards of cloth. They do not use costly cloth and 
may not take it even ii offered. They do not ahave or cut their hair with any 
metal instrument, such as soissorH or razors but twice every year they are to 
pluck off the hairs of their head and beards; they do not wear any shoes nor use an 
umbrella in the HUuimer or a cloth to cover the head in the winter. They must 
sleep at night inside a covered place even in summer and keep the doors open ‘ 
even in winterp Tn case of serious illness necessitaring an opcTation, they do not 
take help from any physician and it is the Sadhus only who can operate m such 
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Th«j do not x&kt medicine from any charitable dispen^ty or free ios- 
titutioQ. If medicine ia ceqmred they must beg it from a private peraoa only,. 

(7) They have no maths or rcridential qiiartm dedicated to them but they may remaiu 

in the house of a lay-man with his permission. 

(8) They do not take part in the eoebb political or legal affairs of the world but pass 

their time in religious discourses. 

(9) .411 the Tempanthi Sadhua and Sadhvis follow the cornxnaiidiueuta of the Arharya. 

No one IB initiated as a Sadhn without the written permi^on of his parents or 
guardians and the initiation as a public ceremony. 

(10) Any deviation from these and other mies of conduct enjoined in the Sutras b strictly 

scrutinised and any Sadhu who fails to keep up the standard loses his position 
as such, 

Wueb are the teachings and rules which a Jain S^^ctembar Tempanthi Sadhu has to follow-, 

Swami Bhikanji passed away on Bhadra Sudi 13> 1860 Sambut {September A.D.). 
He had initiated 48 Sadhns and 56 Sadhvis. He w^as succeeded by Swanii Bharimalji as AcUa- 
tya. who initiated 38 Ssdhus and 44 Sadhris. He breathed his last in Sambat 1878 (1833 A^DpJ. 
Swami Raichandji w-as the nest Acharyo and during his time 77 SadhuB and 167 Sadhvis w ere 
initiated. He passed away in the Samhat year 1908 (1853 A.D.) at the age of 62, The nest 
Aebaxya waa Swami Jifemalji who w-as a great scholar and tmnfilated into the vernacular many 
autras including the Bhagwati, 105 Sadhus and 225 Sadhvis were initiated by him. At the 
ripe age of 78 he pcBsed at Jaipur on Bhadui Bads. 12, 1938 (1881 A.DJ. He was 
succeeded by Swami Mughmj ji as Acliarya who initiated 36 Sadhus and 81 Sadhvifi. He left ^ 
this world at the age of 58 on Chait Badi 5.1948 (1892 A_D.) at Sardarsbar. Afaneklalp Swaiui 
WAS the next AcbaTya. He died at the coiu|jftratively early age of 42 years on Kartik Badi 3, 
1954 (1897 A.D.) At Sujangarh. Swami Dalcbandji was unaminously elected Achsiya after 
him Swami Dslcbandji initiated 37 Sadhus and 126 SadhviB and passed away on Ehadra 
Sudi 12t 19^^ (1909 A.D,) at the age of 56 and was succeeded by the present Acbarj'a Swami 
Kaluiamji, who was bom on Plmlgun Sudi 3, 1933 (1877 A.D.) and took holy order in the year 
1944 on Asoj Sudi (1888 A.D.}t being initiated by Swami Maghrajjl, He is a profound scholar^ 
of gentle and unoBtentatioue habits and up till now has initiated 74 SELdhua and KMj Sadhris. 
The present number of Sadhus under Lis eoDtrol professing the Tcrapanthi faith is 100 and the 
Sadhvis number 243- The number of his lay-men followerK w-auld be about two lacs aud they 
are to be found in almoBt nil the pioviiiceB of India especially in Bajputana. BrngaL Absbuv 
the Punjab and the Bombay Presidency. 
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Extract from Ckafter /F of UieBarmftCenBmReyiort hy Mr, S. G. Grunthamt 

oti Haddhmn in Burma,. 

■ * 

Sinw for thn piirposc:^ of cemtUH the religion of each person the label which 
he claimed at liis enuraeration^ the cla-is tnbiAlnted aa Buddhist h logically correctly 
described as such. But it would not foUow that the people of thU claaa are Buddhists accotding 
to the ordina ry in caning cd that term : and accordiogly* having regard to the targe part of the 
population concerned, it is desirable to give some consideration to the right of those people to 
claim that label. The opinion express^ b^' Mr, Eales in the census repo t of 1891 was that 
there was reallv very little Buddhtsui amongst the Bnnnesp ; he was ‘‘struck with the very 
vague motion which the ordinary lay Borman has about the rcligicin he professes/' and in each 
sub^quent census report there has been quoted his dcseriplion of Burmese Buddhism bs “a 
thin veneer of philosophy laid over the niain structure of Shaitiani^tic beliefor dei^hvvorrtlup. 
To this Mr. Ltiwis added in the census rei>ort of VM i Let hut the veneer be scrsti heti, 

the crude animie^in that lurks below must out*.To the end of time the BuddhiMm of the 

Biinut-rse will never be anything more than a polish/' These opinions were accepted alKohy 
Mr. Morgan Webb in the ceiwua rcpt>rt of 1911, and they hava liithorto passed iinquestaoiied in 
oKcial publications. But there ia soimithing more to be said. 

p It ie intemsting firaf; to consider a cnnnualy siiailar opinion Jii which the siniilarity was 
implied even mom than stated, in the reports on ChriHtianity in England as it wajg reveuJed in 
the war of 1914-18. There are numcrona passages in the literature of*the time which give the 
same views ; tw^o writUn from di Rwrent stand{>oiiits are quoted here :— 

Beforu the w^r It may well be doubted if outaide certain limited oirrkw there waa aoy real mad dw*p 
kni^wleclgf^ ot tlie aniuiig the vast niajority ef our ennutiymi'll. Inquiries made from vaTiouia 

quarterfl into ihe tuinEl of the youth of our nation in the arime? have tuveak-d a tclJU-tling i^iorfiuce aa to re¬ 
ligious truLh, whkh makt** it vtrj' diftienlt tu believe that iJieir niind^ have v-ter Iwn brouglit into intelligerLt 
DOntAut witii the tmlha of revelation, p .. f . .^None who hove jiny real lirqi hand knowledge ef the mind 
of the younger genfrmtioii will maiiitaLn that most of them have bail anythiup: hut thiy dimmest knowledge 
of the "deeper mnuiiiig ot the literature of HovelatSun, U may well be questioiiiHl if tbw waa not abii t^uo 
evert of tliwt fjuetjou brought up wlthiji the churchni."** 

“ Kiiroyy-U still eortiiirJenti in comman parlanwp B^arbrbniftrt eonttneni+ + + -..-. may I he doubted^ 
bqwpver, whHht'i- In aiiy real or deep Eurojk'ati ^iet 3 % or anj' cortaidemhle proportion of Kuropeart 

men and wmiii-in^ in any one ol the ^‘Veiily geriemtioDa whkh have rlapiWMi since Oliriatianfty became the 
umcial religioii of the Hunum Empire, has ever accepted, or even eudeavoorwl to imderaUnd and apply, the 
leaekiug and outlook of its Founder. There haa iudeed never been u gertcmtiou without ChnitumOr but 

Iheir indtieneo upon publir afTaurs has been limited and iutpnidttent. -.-The -‘H?hu3ar& 

who fought in Kfattce wrrr found by tlm ckaplitirtM to be as ignorant nf the faith aud ua loiUfTcriHfii to th^ir 
minigtmtioKuj Lboir mom repiitotlly Oodkes comradeaThr war boa often lieen described as 
proof of the impotemie of iho C’hrwtisis churchen. It would Iv inter to say (bat moilem life aji a whole is 
a demonstration ibat neither the worEd nor the eburehes have even attempted to he OhrifitiniL"t 

Ttioec seem puk m » different Ught the vagust not ion which the ordinary toy Buntiim hm 
about the religion he profesara/’ particularly whm regard ia had to the tom|jactneAs ot England, 
the wide extension there not only of literfiey but of the practice of reading, and the activity 
of the various Christian churches. For my own part ! have often heim strut k with the fullness of 
knowledge of quite .slightly educated Bunnaii.^ and even of some OKlinan' uneducated cultiva¬ 
tors about their religion. Regard ntiLs-t be paid to vartotioos in different localties. All over 
the woU-cultivated parts where the bulk of the people li ve there are numerous Buddhirt monas^ 
teries and pi^godas w hich keeptheirTcligioneoutiniiou.sly before the eyi» and in the minds of the 
people ; the children go to s^ool in the monastery : the nurnkt^ preach and at lca«t the older 
folk lifiton to them ; the same older folk spend frequent days in meditation. The younger adults 
mav seem to be careless and to give ouly a passing thought to their mligioji on special occasions, 
but they have in their hearts the firm intention of copying their elders when their otvp time 
comes ; possibly some critics of Burmese Buddhism have known other countries in wrhich other 
religions prevailed but lie your^er men behaved in the ^me w'gy- As one goes out to the 
populated part^^ one finds the iidnence ot the monks in spreading a knowledge of Buddhimm 
grows less. Monasteries ate fewer and more widely aeattered ; people have toss intercounRO not 
only with monks but. with each other: tJieit mmds have development altogether, and wdth 
this thefo is leas knowledge and reahearion of Buddhism. These also are the people who in a 
superficial way see mom of the worldng of physical nature, for which they are inexomhly com¬ 
pelled to furnish some explanation s and if they derise or support explanations winch Kceto to 
some to be not strictly in aceord with their religion, they are not tho only people who have done 
so^ They cepreseat a stage through w'hich tho more advanced part of the people have passed ■ 
hut they arenot ti-picalof the population and they aic on their way to tho stage which the 


• Dr+ C&imji: insuitawAffufj^ of ^Ac C^fiMlian Faith, 

t A. E. Zimiirt’fii t Enr&pe in 1922^ 
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tj'pical ]>art has raacliad. 0( some of thc^e it may be said witli aome troth that animism is 
their ralipoti and Buddbistnii a veaeer, but there is luib the same truth in applying that to the 
typical Bimuc»e villager. Kot that ho ia free from all tliat is not Buddhist. An advanced 
religion when hist given to a jHmpIa never finds in their minds a clean slate to write upctp. The 
heritage of many generations is not completely blotted out even in its loaders by an intellectual 
assent to new idea«; and the masses of the people only follow far behind their leaders, 
combining a little and a little more of the new religion with the old. Thus no advanced re1i|pon 
is quite the same aa it is exjmunded by its teachers and as it is regarded by the inaBac.s of 
their followers; and the existence of many uon^Buddliist beliefs and pra^ices amongst the 
Burmese Buddbisls w'oiild not be a denial of their claim to bo Buddhists, 

What, moreover is Buddlusin I GautamaV doctrines were the outcome of a dovelopmont of 
thought amongst Hindus which began long before his day, and Buddhism as he taught it involv¬ 
ed many ideas which had eomc down (roiu earlier etogee of culture. His teaching waa naturally 
directed to hie new and specific doctrines, and the current culture of the time waa a background 
which his teaching gencraUy took for granted except in so fa r a« he proposed to change it. Alter 
Gantaiira’s day, and especially after the great promulgation of his rdigion by Aaoka, there was 
in India a continual decline from his standpoint and a continual approximation of the Buddhist 
tHow's to those of the other philosophies and religions of India. The belief in a soul was revived 
and gradually gained the upper hand, aud presently the jMi.pular gods and supcrstitiotia were 
once more favoured by Buddhists themselves. Buddhism at last faded away and gave place 
to a ro-instatement of the old popular Hindu pantheon transformed and enla'igcd. It piay be 
said that Asoka'a mission came to Burma before this decline took place. But although w much 
mjretciy conceab the true account of the origin of Buddhism in Burma, it is certain that Burma 
was not converted iu a day or in a year; and even if the origin of Burmese Buddhism Ja aasignedt 
to Asoka’s mission, it is clear that a streain of other teachers must have come and that their 
ii-icwB would be colotiretP by the changee going on in Indin. In any case Buddhism, even in its 
fceyday in India, inelitdal much of the old religion nnd culture which had preceded it; and this 
must be true of the Buddhism which was brought to Burma and there came iuto contact with 
the ))revjous culture ol the Burmese aud Talaingti. or their furheats. Thus Thakya Jlin, the 
King of the Anls, or spirts, whatever he may have before, Itccame the Buruiesc inter- 
pietation of the old Hindu ged Indra; and his tmis are the beings that inhabit hjs sphere. There 
has been a confusion of thought between the nats W'ho are the deun of the six abodes (In Btir- 
meso, wof'pyt chaukt«f) and the iocnl animistic nals, and often a Burman spealctng of the former 
is wrongly supiwsed to be speaking of the latter or is himself confusing the two. Originally 
no doubt the nals were the spirits of the prinutive pre-Buddhist religion, and there are still 
et'erywhere ip every village, loreat or field. But generally the BnrmcBe attitude to the 
no/s, Although it was not teamed from him, ia that of Confucius, who gave the advice : “ Pav 
all respect to spiritual beings, but keep them at a diatance.” The Burmese Buddhist in the 
ordinaiy popidated parts of the province makea offerings to the imls because that is the way of 
defen^ng himself against them; this is i^t a contradiction of his Buddhism, but, like the fence 
he builds around a lonely new settlement in the jiu^le to keep out tigeta at night, it ia to ensure 
a continaance of the life and conditions in which Buddhism may bo practised. Even the so- 
called »aI-w'orslpp has beep modified by Buddhism; and it is difficult to accept the description 
of it as Shamanism with all the eoruiotations of frenzy and priestcraft which go with that name. 
There are no priests of the rtol-worelup ; the nais are simply essential facts of the tmivciso of 
which each iieison must take account just aa be does of gravity, friction, inertia and fire. There 
arc atill a few* ^al-festivab held, such as that at Taungbyon near Mandalay whore certain 
women dance after nats have taken posaessiou of them ; but these are about os representative 
of Bunnese thought as Jack-iu-the-Green is of English. Much of the auf-culture is ou the same * 
footing as the fairy-tales in the folklore of Europe; the rest is simply Burmese science. 

Actually the Burman thinks and speaks as a rule of his whole national culture as Buddhism, 
Instead of postulating the i^Iahayano and Hinayona schools of Buddhism and rejecting as non- 
Buddhism all that wiU not fit these moulds, we should rather define Buddhism in Burma as 
the religion of the Burman iivith its niodificatiomi amongst the Shans and other indigenous 
races. In recent years the opinion has grown, particulailv through studv of inscriptions and 
frtscoes iu Pagan, that the Mahayanist influence upon B'ermnse Buddhism, though lesa than 
the Hinayaniat., has been considerably greater than was formerly supposed. Burmese Buddhism, 
howeier, is not simply the result of a clash between the Alahayana and Hinavana achools; 
with each of those came a whole culture which w as partially absorbed by tho Burmese and 
Talaings and coRibiued with their own native cultures and modified by their outlooks; and - 
there have since been centuries of development in which, although fresh inspiration has 
frequently been sought from India and particularly from Ceylon, the national mind has still 
selected and sifted an^d intei^ircted all that has been received. Thus Burmese Buddhism is a 
national product which cannot be adequately described in terms invented to ileseribc 
Biiddhisin in India, Tibet and Ceylon. But its essential doctrines are those propound^ bv 
Gautama. €.g., the Four Kohte Truths, the Eightfold Middle Path, the Law of Causation, tht>. 
Doctrines of Non-self iAt,afta} and Nir%*ana; and its cloim to be r^arded as Buddhism cannot 
tlioi^'fon' Jt?nied. 
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Fenux^le In funticide . 

Female Inlaiiticidc^liAH butio il^ult- wittat some le!ii|;tli in previoujj Cr^iifiiis ToportB and 
\m thiS praetiuc will b-e found on pages 243 to "2 60 of tJie FunjiLb Census Report of 1911 £iiid or 
pages 215 to 217 of the India Report of that eensus. 1 do not propose to treat the snbjeGt in any 
detail but merely to give certain relevaiit dguros and to profaee tiieiu with a few general euggos^ 
tions AS to the way in which they should in my opimoii be approached* e are apt to deal with 
the subject in an attitude of mind whiuh is peculiar to oor particular form of culture and oivi' 
libation and ia entirely inappiicablo to the actual conditions ; and this attitude of iniud leads 
ki% in our attempt to explain dgarea which indicate a aiiepioiouB shortage of female childicu in 
Auv comnxunityi to look for any other possible cause than to a practice whicliseoma to ne crnei^ 
barbarous and repuleivei 

2. What are the facta ajjort from this sentiment f Infanticide is a custoni which baa 
been commoB, among almost every nation and people in the -world^s history, eitoopt those w^ho 
have been brought under the influence of Chruitian or Muhanimadan culture** It is 
prevalent among practically all primitive races as a means of limiting the family f 
hut the ptaetloe is by no means confined to barbarous races nor is it a sign of a backw axd state 
of oulture. It was oommon among the historic races and tho advanced civilizations of the past, 
Thore is reason to believe that it was prevalent among the Egyptians at the time of Moses and 
that the Jewri theuuelves practised it. it was certainly common among the surroundnig 
nations, tho PhmnicianSj AramaeansSyrian;s^ Babyloniana and Carthagmia:^. It was an ac¬ 
knowledged praotice among the Greeks at the height of their civihjsationj the head of the faimly 
d s: d ng whjth 3 r a ch id born was to live or die. '' it was enjoined by the ideal legtslatiou 
of Flato and Aristotle and by the actual legislation of Lycur^ and Solon.'' It was geneml 
in the earlier times of Roman history and was Utter allowed aubjeot to definite legal ro^rictioi^* 
Pliny speaks of it as necessary, n^oneca saw nothing wrong in it and Suetoidiie allude 
practice* It was prevalent among the Arabs till Muhammad Icrbftde it. But it is douMfu 
how far the precepts of fcha Prophet (who himsdf condoned abortion) wore followed. 
are certainly not follow'ed by some of the nomaditJ races, and we know that the infant daughtet 
ti( a onltured and well educated Persian faimly» who was afterwards Nur Ifohah Jehan^r a 
cpieen, was exposed soon after hi^r birth and rescued from death only by a lucky ch^ce. The 
praotice is common throughout Chinn at the present day. It is in fact a practice which excitcfi 
no feeling of repubionor aversion among non-Muhamiftmdan and non-ChriHtian peoples and 
on the other hand, deemed to be a necessary and mitural means, along with abortion, of re¬ 
stricting the family within economic limits. However strongly may be held the eentiment 
against the taking of life when life has fairly started, it does not seem to apply to the arresting 
of the incipient life of a now-bom iofant, just as wo drown without hesitation surplus puppies 
when We should hcHitate to dispose of full-grown dogs in the aame way, 

3 With the consciousness tn our mind of this attitude t-ow^ards the practice among the 
iLoiL^Christian peoples let us now consider the case of Intha. Infuntieido was prolmbly at 
one time common over a large part of India. It was certainly' common in recent times iif 
Centrallndia, Rajputaim, Gujarat, Oudh and among certain primitive tnbea such aa the 
Khonds of Madras, the JIagas of iUaam and was specialiy praotisod in Sorthoim India 
the Sikhs, Jate, KJuitris, Ei^jputs and Gujats. An account of the epecial Icgidation which 
was instituted to deal with the practice among these people is given in the iwigcs already 
cited in the Punjab Roport. We have to remember (a) the fact that among these groups of 
people the custom Ls an ancient and recognized tnidition and that the Ifcdiun is notoriouBlj 
. coniervativc of his tratlitions, {b) the case with which, under tha condition of childbirth tn 
an Indian lainily, the practice oan be carried out without the poseibility of any definite 
aiispioion in any Individual ciiao such as would jiifltHy official Luterference, and (e) the 
that the regtsters of births are not kept by caste and that the suppression of female births 
is a woll-knowu fact in parts of tha PimjaLf The Table bdow ahows the niunbor ol 
^ fern lies par l.UiJi} iivdes in certain castor which have the tradition ot female infantile 
and. for comparison, in others of the same region which have wo^ got this tradition. Tlie 

latter c.iHtos ill this Table have been selecti^ to show diSerent reprcaentativo atmtu of pwpie. 

Miinv other C 44 stcs will be found tubulated in Table TV of Chapter VI of the Pro^ncia! 
Itepoi-ts aniiit will be seen that there is no qucalion of selecting those m which the sex- 
ratio is particiUarly high* 


* Tte in JataU by Carr \u whkb 

I tave bdmvwEd a food dual uf tbo iiJorcaatioii uat id tJii» ^Sbragiapb. 

+ AfiiuAlly obacrvfld by Mr- JfUMb wkwn br w*s Iteputy of tk; JiUliiDtiur Dktriut tui* pige 

237 uf tba Pu tijai^ of lU3i). / 
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L I loobv^th^ figures to speak wilJiout lurtker cx>tniiieiit e^^pt that 0) 

tkeae partiouiar o oianaunJtjes it seems to be quite useless and quite uimecesfiiuy to iiisist 
upon redsous for the low sex-ratio other than that wMoh these figures suggest, W-m the 
eontinued deliberate destr notion of female infant life either by netjvo or by passive meaner 
and (2) the existence of a praotioe of thJ^ sort m certain large aeetiona of the people must 
bo generally known and must necessarily infiuence the aontinients of others toward the value 
and sacrei^ess of infant life. Wo shoidd expoott thereforet we actually find that 
sex^ratio is generally low in tracts where infanticide may be presumed among certain sections. 


Ttil^ ithowing figtirea of A ” o/ groufs in v?hkh ih&€ is » 0/ fe*Hak Ih/uh 

iiciik and B ” in which there is ^0 sticA fmrfwfwm* 
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APPENDIX VII. 


The size and sea: coiistituliofii oj the at^age family the fertilily of marriage life- 

- 1. Ill conaectbn with the Oensua of l&U 1 attocapbad to obtain soma statistics in the 

Central Piovinoes bearing on the size and wx constitution of tho average faiuily and the 
fertility of marriage life. By means of on enquiry made through an intelligent ag^y on a 
special queationnairs I obtained some returns which constituted, anbjMt to certain defecta, a 
fiirly satisfactory random sample. These returns were tabula^ted m the census office and the 
rcsoL were recoded in a note appended to Chapter VI of the Central Provmces Re^rt o that 
census. On the present occasion I suggested that enquiries of a Bimdar nature might ^ taken 
up in provinces where it seemed possible to obtain through a wmpetent agency sufficiently 
tnistworthy material Investigation on these lines was made in the 
Bcncal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and tho Punjab and m the 
Travanoore States, and the results, which are of considorabla interest, are rwordedm detail 
as appendices to the Provincial Reports. It will only bo poesiblo to take note here of the main 
qonclusiona reached, and tho student is referred to the Bcoount of the individual enquiries 

for further details, ^ _ i * -i 

2. It will be readily understood that in the special conditions of Indian social and family 
life such cuouiries are not conducted without considerable difficulty, The habitual reti¬ 
cence of the Indian regarding the female portion of his hoiaehold, even where he d<^ no 
'ontirelv seclude them, makes any iitvestigation into the more intimate aspects of fauiily life 
full of obstacles. The return required iu the English questionnaire frorn married women 
reffardinuthe uumber of cluidren borne by them wouid in a geneml population eehodnle 
impossible in India, and even in these limited sampl® li has usually ^ 

obtain the information through tho husband or father of the family, T^e actual e 
adopted visxied in different ProvincGa. In Baroda and Travancora Statue the infonua- 
tion was obtained by a special atafl direct from the women themselves. In the other Provinces 
varioua devices were used for ensuring thot the family was that of n smgle married couple 
andfor calcukting th& daratioQ of married life. For the foimer condition clear instractsons 
were issued thnt the return was only to bo filled up in the case of mailed couples both of 
whom were married once only and were still alive. Tho calculation of the duration of mat' 
riaim offers considerable difficulty. Where knowledge ol ago and of the passage of y wrs is » 
va^c it is hopeless to expect to obtain any direct information on such a pomt. It can be 
assumed for all nrarticsl purposes that every woman is m the married state at or imme- 
diatoly after puberty and that cohabitation, thoteforo, begms m every case with puberty, 
li therefore her present age is recorded by enquiry or guess a roii^ inference can be made as 
to tho duration of her effective married life with her husband, h or the aasumption of com¬ 
pleted reproductive Ufa a definite age has* to be taken, say 40 to 46 | or according to the 
method adopted in Bengal it was assumed that where the youngest child was five years or 
over tte family ws couaplete. 

3 Iu Bengal the investigation was made by intelligent persons who were intercfited in the 
Bubiect and the number of returns tabulated were 34,686, the scbednlcB rdating chiefly to the 
middle class section of the population. Usually the family has between five and six children 
born, the intormediata fraction being rather higher in the case of Sluhamiuada w ™ 
Hiudus. the ratio of still-born children was S'S per 1,060 for boya and 7'1 for girls per 1,000 
which is about twice the proportion in England. It was found that a larger proportion of 
children died under the ago of five years in families where the mamago was of long duration 
and ttiat more girk died thim bays. 

4 In Bihar and Orissa the enquiry was made exclusively by medical officers and 12,633 
Blips were tabulated. In the families investigated it was found that the moat usual numbw 
WM five children bom, that there were always more boys than girls especially m one cWd 
families and that 3T'3 per cent, of those bom had died, tho female death-rate baying nsen 
daring the last tan years. In these families 114 male children were bom per lOO females and m 
the case of the first-born the proportion was 131 males. 

5 In the Central Provinces enquiry 161,181 sUps were obtained. The average number of 
' childien bom varied between 6 and 7. but about 40 per cent, of the children who were bom ^d 

died The etetietioa indicated that tho beginmiig of married life by males before they had 
reached full maturity was likely to result in small families but otherwiEe the age of the huaband 
has veiy little effect on the number o( children. 

6 In the Punjab data were obtained for 166,419 families. They were divided into the 

following professional groups, clerics, agricultnrbts, traders, artisans, memale and cnminals. 

UTiilfl the proportion of female to male births ia about 9 to 10. the proportion of females to males 
among firstborn children ia only 8 to 10. In the inajority of marriages the ^rst cMd is twm 
in fie third year of effective marriage and there is an indication that the first child, when 
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XJC THE SIZE AND SEX CONSTITUTION OF THE AVERAGE FAMlLV. 

It is born in thf> rnriy and latfiyeariiQf niarriagiejamnre Hkoly tob« boy thIR m the middle 
(5-10) years of married life. The most fertile households are those in which the womon ie 
between 15 and 30 yeare old on marriage. For completed marriages (of 30 I'eare' duration} 
the number of sterile eases is low (6 per cent.), the behest cumber (7'7 per cent.) bdng found 
among meniula and the lowest (4‘7 per coct.) among traders. The moat uaual siae of the family 
in completed marriages is from 3 to 9 childien, except among " clerics for whom a family of 
2 ia mote common than any other, Artisans have the highest gross fertility (6'2) and 
clerics the lowest fertility, both gross (5'2) and net (3'7} (t.e., deducting children w^ho^eS). 
Iluring the first lew years of married life one child is bom roughly in every three years. The 
rate of child-bearing diminishes with duration of marriage and practic^y vanishes, for 
ordinary Punjab conditions, after thirty-six years of married life. Oousin marriages ate 
very common (specially at first marriage) among MusahnaiiB. 

7. In Baroda, the enquiry was specially carefully conducted through an intelligent class 
of both men and women and 131,235 slips were tabulated, 21 pet cent, of which were for com¬ 
pleted marriages and the rest for continuing marriages. The normal household "averagee in the 
State at 4*1 persons, The size of the complete family moat favoured five children. General 
tabourets (5-8) and tradeta [6-5) had a higher average while cultivators of all kinds (6‘2) and 
field labourers (4*8), a lower average than the mean of the State (6*3). The size of family in 
difierent social divisions varies from fi l in the case of the forest tribes to 4*9 among tbe Kolia. 
The Dumber of females bom is always less than the number of males bom, the ratio varying 
from a high masculinity of first births (1,392 males per l.OOO females) to a lower auerage 
portion of 1,099 male births per 1,000 female births in subsequent births. The ratio of maa- 
oulinity (1,522 males per 1,000 females) in one child families is even higher than that of first 
births in multiple fudiilies. The vast majority of effective unions in the State take phteff 
when tbe girl is 13 or even younger and it was found that, where the marriage is postponed 
from the thirteenth year by about four years, not only doM the rate of fertility rise by about one 
child in three familiea, but the size of the married family also increases from 3*1 to 3*3, 

8. In Travancore 37,641 returns were obtained through the conservancy staff. The size 
of the family (where the wife has cojupleted twenty years of married life) among Brahmans 
to whom marriage is compulse n* was five children, among non-Brahmans and Muham¬ 
madans between five and six and among CJhristiana 6*3. The proportion of among first¬ 
born t*er 1,000 females was 1,209 and among those who came under skilled midwifery 1,253. 
The figures show some presumption in favour of female duldren as the family gets larger 
and the age of the parents iocreasas. 

9. The conctusions which are most strongly suggested by this enquiry are the 
fnllow'ing ;— 

(1) The rate of masculinity is higher for the first-born than for subsequent children. 

( 2 ) Th e usual numb or of flhildrea born is from five to seven— the number being hi gher 

in the south than the north and in the lower classes than the higher classes. 

13) lli'twecn ird and ^ths of the oliiidren bom die. 
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APPENDIX VtIL 

Sotne articles and paragraphs in the Provincial Eeports dealing mth special 

subjects. 


[The lefarencea throughout are to the ProTincial Beport^t.] 
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Bengal. 
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nnt of reonnt |oara by the Department of E*nhho Health in 

Account of an abortiTe attempt to t»t the extent of Up$e (ram iitetiLry - 

Bihtir and 

Note on the Vitai StatUtits—Expcrimetit in MllialTarpur EliKtHt'i . * ^ |uC:ge 71. 

Notfl CHI an eodnomic cefkaue at Patea baxiiar . ^ , . , . , ti::. 

Size and icx eemtitntlan et famUiee ^ ^ ^ , ^ . *pp 174. 
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Burmx. 
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